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LIFE AND MATTER AT WAR. 


Proresson HENRI BERGSON:? 


CoMPRENDRE et ne pas sindigner”: this has been said to 
be the last word of philosophy. I believe none of it; and, 
had I to choose, I should much prefer, when in presence of 
crime, to give my indignation rein and not to understand. 
Happily, the choice has not to be made. On the contrary, 
there are forms of anger which, by a thorough comprehension 
of their objects, derive the force to sustain and renew their 
vigour. Our anger is of that kind. We have only to detach 
‘the inner meaning of this war, and our horror for those who 
‘made it will be increased. Moreover, nothing is easier. A 
little history, and a little philosophy, will suffice. 
For a long period Germany devoted herself to poetry, to 
art, to metaphysic. She was made, so she said, for thought 
and imagination ; “she had no feeling for the reality of things.” 
It is true that her administration had defects, that she was 
divided into rival states, that anarchy at certain times seemed 
beyond remedy. Nevertheless, an attentive study would have 
revealed, beneath this disorder, the normal process of life, 
which is always too rank at the first and later on prunes away 
its excess, makes its choice and adopts a lasting form. From 


' The opening portion of Professor Bergson’s Address as President of the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. This is the only translation 
authorised by Professor Bergson. 
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her municipal activity there would have issued at length a 
good administration which would have assured order without 
suppressing liberty. From the closer union of the confederated 
states that unity in diversity, which is the distinguishing mark 
of organised beings, would have arisen. But time was needed 
for that, as it always is needed by life, in order that its 
possibilities may be realised. 

Now, while Germany was thus working out the task of 
her organic self-development, there was within her, or rather 
by her side, a people with whom every process tended to 
take a mechanical form. Artificiality marked the creation of 
Prussia; for she was formed by clumsily sewing together, 
edge to edge, provinces either acquired or conquered. Her 
administration was mechanical; it did its work with the 
regularity of a well-appointed machine. Not less mechanical 
—extreme both in precision and in power—was the army, on 
which the attention of the Hohenzollerns was concentrated. 
Whether it was that the people had been drilled for centuries 
to mechanical obedience; or that an elemental instinct for 
conquest and plunder, absorbing to itself the life of the nation, 
had simplified its aims and reduced them to materialism ; or 
that the Prussian character was originally so made—it is 
certain that the idea of Prussia always evoked a vision of 
rudeness, of rigidity, of automatism, as if everything within 
her went by clockwork, from the gesture of her kings to the 
step of her soldiers. 

A day came when Germany had to choose between a rigid 
and ready-made system of unification, mechanically superposed 
from without, and the unity which comes from within by a 
natural effort of life. At the same time the choice was offered 
her between an administrative mechanism, into which she 
would merely have to fit herself—a complete order, doubtless, 
but poverty-stricken, like everything else that is artificial—and 
that richer and more flexible order which the wills of men, 
when freely associated, evolve of themselves. How would 
she choose ? 
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There was a man on the spot in whom the methods of 
Prussia were incarnate—a genius, I admit, but an evil genius ; 
for he was devoid of scruple, devoid of faith, devoid of pity, 
and devoid of soul. He had just removed the only obstacle 
which could spoil his plan; he had got rid of Austria. He 
said to himself, “ We are going to make Germany take over, 
along with Prussian centralisation and discipline, all our 
ambitions and all our appetites. If she hesitates, if the con- 
federate peoples do not arrive of their own accord at this 
common resolution, I know how to compel them; I will cause 
a breath of hatred to pass over them, all alike. I will launch 
them against a common enemy, an enemy we have hoodwinked 
and waylaid, and whom we shall try to catch unarmed. Then 
when the hour of triumph shall sound, I will rise up; from 
Germany, in her intoxication, I will snatch a covenant, which, 
like that of Faust with Mephistopheles, she has signed with 
her blood, and by which she also, like Faust, has traded her 
soul away for the good things of earth.” 

He did as he had said. The covenant was made. But, to 
ensure that it would never be broken, Germany must be made 
to feel, for ever and ever, the necessity of the armour in which 
she was imprisoned. Bismarck took his measures accordingly. 
Among the confidences which fell from his lips and were 
gathered up by his intimates is this revealing word, “We took 
nothing from Austria after Sadowa, because we wanted to be 
able one day to be reconciled with her.” So, then, in taking 
Alsace and a part of Lorraine, his idea was that no reconcilia- 
tion with the French would be possible. He intended that 
the German people should believe itself in permanent danger 
of war, that the new Empire should remain armed to the teeth, 
and that Germany, instead of dissolving Prussian militarism 
into her own life, should reinforce it by militarising herself. 

She reinforced it; and day by day the machine grew in 
complexity and power. But in the process it yielded auto- 
matically a result very different from that which its constructors 
had foreseen. It is the story of the witch who, by a magic 
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incantation, had won the consent of her broomstick to go to 
the river and fill her buckets: having no formula ready to 
check the work, she watched her cave fill with water until she 
was drowned. 

The Prussian army had been organised, brought to per- 
fection, tended with love by the Kings of Prussia, in order 
that it might serve their lust of conquest. To take possession 
of neighbours’ territory was then the sole aim; territory was 
almost the whole of the national wealth. But with the nine- 
teenth century there was a new departure. The idea peculiar 
to that century of diverting science to the satisfaction of men’s 
material wants evoked a development of industry, and con- 
sequently of commerce, so extraordinary that the old conception 
of wealth was completely overthrown. Not more than fifty 
years were needed to bring about this transformation. On 
the morrow of the war of 1870 a nation expressly made for 
appropriating the good things of this world had no alterna. 
tive but to become industrial and commercial. Not on that 
account, however, would she change the essential principle 
of her action. On the contrary, she had but to utilise her 
habits of discipline, method, tenacity, minute care, precise 
information—and, we may add, of impertinence and spying 
—to which she owed the growth of her military power. She 
would thus equip herself with industry and commerce not 
less formidable than her army, and able to march, on their 
part also, in military order. 

From that time onwards these two were seen going forward 
together, advancing at an even pace and reciprocally supporting 
each other—industry, which had answered the appeal of the 
spirit of conquest, on one side; on the other, the army, in which 
that spirit was incarnate, with the navy, which had just been 
added to the forces of the army. Industry was free to develop 
in all directions: but, from the first, war was the end in view. 
In enormous factories, such as the world had never seen, tens 
of thousands of workmen toiled in casting great guns, while 
by their side, in workshops and laboratories, every invention 
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which the disinterested genius of neighbouring peoples had 
been able to achieve was immediately captured, bent from its 
intended use and converted into an engine of war. Recipro- 
ally, the army and navy, which owed their growth to the 
increasing wealth of the nation, repaid the debt by placing 
their services at the disposal of this wealth: they undertook 
to open roads for commerce and outlets for industry. But 
through this very combination the movement imposed on 
Prussia by her kings, and on Germany by Prussia, was bound 
to swerve from its course, whilst gathering speed and flinging 
itself forward. Sooner or later it was bound to escape from 
all control and become a plunge into the abyss. 

For, even though the spirit of conquest knows no limit in 
itself, it must limit its ambitions as long as the question is 
simply that of seizing a neighbour’s territory. To constitute 
their kingdom, kings of Prussia had been obliged to undertake 
along series of wars. Whether the name of the spoiler be 
Frederick or William, not more than one or two provinces 
can be annexed at a time: to take more is to weaken oneself. 
But suppose that the same insatiable thirst for conquest 
enters into the new form of wealth—what follows? Bound- 
less ambition, which till then had spread out the coming of 
its gains over indefinite time, since each one of them would 
be worth only a definite portion of space, will now leap all at 
once to an object boundless as itself. Rights will be set up 
on every point of the globe where raw material for industry, 
refitting stations for ships, concessions for capitalists, or outlets 
for production are seen to exist. In fact, the policy which 
had served Prussia so well passed at a bound from the most 
calculating prudence to the wildest temerity. Bismarck, 
whose common sense put some restraint on the logic of his 
principles, was still averse to colonial enterprises ; he said that 
all the affairs of the East were not worth the bones of one 
Pomeranian grenadier. But Germany, retaining Bismarck’s 
former impulse, went straight on and rushed forward along 
the lines of least resistance to east and west: on the one 
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side lay the route to the Orient, on the other the empire of 
the sea. But in so doing she virtually declared war oy 
the nations which Bismarck had managed to keep allied o 
friendly. Her ambition looked forward to the domination 
of the world. 

Moreover, there was no moral restraint which could keep 
this ambition under control. Intoxicated by victory, by 
the prestige which victory had given her, and of which her 
commerce, her industry, her science even, had reaped the 
benefit, Germany plunged into a material prosperity such as 
she had never known, such as she would never have dared to 
dream of. She told herself that if force had wrought this 
miracle, if force had given her riches and honour, it was 
because force had within it a hidden virtue, mysterious—nay, 
divine. Yes, brute force with its train of trickery and lies, 
when it comes with powers of attack sufficient for the conquest 
of the world, must needs be in direct line from heaven anda 
revelation of the will of God on earth. The people to whom 
this power of attack had come were the elect, a chosen race by 
whose side the others are races of bondmen. To such a race 
nothing is forbidden that may help in establishing its dominion. 
Let none speak to it of inviolable right! Right is what is 
written in a treaty; a treaty is what registers the will of a 
conqueror—that is, the direction of his force for the time being: 
force, then, and right are the same thing; and if force is 
pleased to take a new direction, the old right becomes ancient 
history and the treaty, which backed it with a solemn under- 
taking, no more than a scrap of paper. Thus Germany, 
struck with wonder in presence of her victories, of the brute 
force which had been their means, of the material prosperity 
which was the outcome, translated her amazement into an idea. 
And see how, at the call of this idea, a thousand thoughts, as 
if awaked from slumber, and shaking off the dust of libraries, 
came rushing in from every side—thoughts which Germany had 
suffered to sleep among her poets and philosophers, every one 
which could lend a seductive or striking form to a conviction 
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lready made! Henceforth German imperialism had a theory of 
itsown. ‘Taught in schools and universities, it easily moulded 
to itself a nation already broken-in to passive obedience and 
having no loftier ideal wherewith to oppose the official doctrine. 
Many persons have explained the aberrations of German policy 
4s due to that theory. For my part, I see in it nothing more 
than a philosophy doomed to translate into ideas what was, 
in its essence, insatiable ambition and will perverted by 
pride. The doctrine is an effect rather than a cause; and 

should the day come when Germany, conscious of her moral 

humiliation, shall say, to excuse herself, that she had trusted 

herself too much to certain theories, that an error of judg- 

ment is not a crime, it will then be necessary to remind her 

that her philosophy was simply a translation into intellectual 
terms of her brutality, her appetites, and her vices. So too, 

in most cases, doctrines are the means by which nations and 

individuals seek to explain what they are and what they do. 

Germany, having finally become a predatory nation, invokes 
Hegel as witness; just as a Germany enamoured of moral 
beauty would have declared herself faithful to Kant, just as 
asentimental Germany would have found her tutelary genius 
in Jacobi or Schopenhauer. Had she leaned in any other 
direction and been unable to find at home the philosophy she 
needed, she would have procured it from abroad. ‘Thus when 
she wished to convince herself that predestined races exist, she 
took from France, that she might hoist him into celebrity, a 
writer whom we have not read—Gobineau. 

None the less is it true that perverse ambition, once 
erected into theory, feels more at ease in working itself out 
to the end; a part of the responsibility will then be thrown 
upon logic. If the German race is the elect, it will be the 
only race which has an unconditional right to live; the others 
will be tolerated races, and this toleration will be precisely 
what is called “the state of peace.” Let war come; the 
annihilation of the enemy will be the end Germany has to 
pursue, She will not strike at combatants only; she will 
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massacre women, children, old men; she will pillage and 
burn; the ideal will be to destroy towns, villages, the whole 
population. Such is the conclusion of the theory. Now we 
come to its aim and true principle. 

As long as war was no more than a means to the settle. 
ment of a dispute between two nations, the conflict was 
localised to the two armies involved. More and more of use. 
less violence was eliminated ; innocent populations were kept 
outside the quarrel. Thus little by little a code of war was 
drawn up. From the first, however, the Prussian army, 
organised as it was for conquest, did not take kindly to this 
law. But from the time when Prussian militarism, now turned 
into German militarism, had become one with industrialism, 
it was the enemy’s industry, his commerce, the sources of his 
wealth, his wealth itself, as well as his military power, which 
war must now make the end in view. His factories must be 
destroyed that his competition may be suppressed. Moreover, 
that he may be impoverished once and for all and the aggressor 
enriched, his towns must be put to ransom, pillaged, and 
burned. Above all must the war be short, not only in order 
that the economic life of Germany might not suffer too much, 
but further, and chiefly, because her military power lacked that 
consciousness of a right superior to force by which she could 
sustain and recuperate her energies. Her moral force, being 
only the pride which comes from material force, would be 
exposed to the same vicissitudes as this latter; in proportion 
as the one was being expended the other would be used up. 
Time for moral force to become used up must not be given. 
The machine must deliver its blow all at once. And this it 
could do by terrorising the population, and so paralysing the 
nation. ‘T’o achieve that end, no scruple must be suffered to 
embarrass the play of its wheels. Hence a system of atrocities 
prepared in advance—a system as sagaciously put together as 
the machine itself. 

Such is the explanation of the spectacle before us. 
“Scientific barbarism,” “systematic barbarism,” are phrases 
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we have heard. Yes, barbarism reinforced by the capture of 
civilisation. ‘Throughout the course of the history we have 
been following there is, as it were, the continuous clang of 
militarism and industrialism, of machinery and mechanism, 
of debased moral materialism. Many years hence, when the 
reaction of the past shall have left only the grand outline in 
view, this perhaps is how a philosopher will speak of it. 

He will say that the idea, peculiar to the nineteenth 
century, of employing science in the satisfaction of our 
material wants, had given a wholly unforeseen extension to 
the mechanical arts and had equipped man in less than 
fifty years with more tools than he had made during the 
thousands of years he had lived on the earth. Each new 
machine being for man a new organ—an artificial organ 
which merely prolongs the natural organs—his body became 
suddenly and prodigiously increased in size, without his soul 
being able at the same time to dilate to the dimensions of 
his new body. From this disproportion there issued the 
problems, moral, social, international, which most of the 
nations endeavoured to solve by filling up the soulless void 
in the body politic, by creating more liberty, more fraternity, 
more justice than the world had ever seen. Now, while man- 
kind laboured at this task of spiritualisation, inferior powers—I 
was going to say infernal powers—plotted an inverse experience 
for mankind. What would happen if the mechanical forces, 
which science had brought to a state of readiness for the service 
of man, should themselves take possession of man in order 
to make his nature material as their own? What kind of 
a world would it be if this mechanism should seize the 
human race entire, and if the peoples, instead of raising 
themselves to a richer and more harmonious diversity, as 
persons may do, were to fall into the uniformity of things? 
What kind of a society would that be which should 
mechanically obey a word of command mechanically trans- 
mitted; which should rule its science and its conscience in 
accordance therewith; and which should lose, along with the 
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sense of justice, the power to discern between truth and false. 
hood? What would mankind be when brute force should 
hold the place of moral force? What new barbarism, this 
time final, would arise from these conditions to stifle feelin ’ 
ideas, and the whole civilisation of which the old barbarism 
contained the germ? What would happen, in short, if the 
moral effort of humanity should turn in its tracks at the 
moment of attaining its goal, and if some diabolical con. 
trivance should cause it to produce the mechanisation of 
spirit instead of the spiritualisation of matter? There was 
a people predestined to try the experiment. Prussia had 
been militarised by her kings; Germany had been militarised 
by Prussia; a powerful nation was on the spot marching 
forward in mechanical order. Administration and military 
mechanism were only waiting to make alliance with indus. 
trial mechanism. The combination once made, a formid- 
able machine would come into existence. A touch upon the 
starting-gear and the other nations would be dragged in the 
wake of Germany, subjects to the same movement, prisoners 
of the same mechanism. Such would be the meaning of 
the war on the day when Germany should decide upon its 
declaration. 

She decided, he will continue, but the result was very 
different from what had been predicted. For the moral forces, 
which were to submit to the forces of matter by their side, 
suddenly revealed themselves as creators of material force. 
A simple idea, the heroic conception which a small people 
had formed of its honour, enabled it to make head against 
a powerful empire. At the cry of outraged justice we saw, 
moreover, in a nation which till then had trusted in its fleet, 
one million, two millions of soldiers suddenly rise from the 
earth. A yet greater miracle: in a nation thought to be 
mortally divided against itself all became brothers in the space 
of a day. From that moment the issue of the conflict was 
not open to doubt. On the one side, there was force spread 
out on the surface; on the other, there was force in the 
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depths. On one side, mechanism, the manufactured article 
which cannot repair its own injuries; on the other, life, the 
power of creation which makes and remakes itself at every 
instant. On one side, that which uses itself up; on the other, 
that which does not use itself up. 

Indeed, our philosopher will conclude, the machine did use 
itself up. For a long time it resisted; then it bent; then it 
broke. Alas! it had crushed under it a multitude of our 
children ; and over the fate of this young life, which was so 
naturally and purely heroic, our tears will continue to fall. 
An implacable law decrees that spirit must encounter the 
resistance of matter, that life cannot advance without bruising 
that which lives, and that great moral results are purchased 
by much blood and by many tears. But this time the sacrifice 
was to be rich in fruit as it had been rich in beauty. That the 
powers of death might be matched against life in one supreme 
combat, destiny had gathered them all at a single point. And 
behold how death was conquered; how humanity was saved 
by material suffering from the moral downfall which would 
have been its end ; while the peoples, joyful in their desolation, 
raised on high the song of deliverance from the depths of 
tuin and of grief! 

HENRI BERGSON. 


Paris. 

















THE TYRANNY OF MERE THINGS, 
L. P. JACKS. 


“Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going ; 
And such an instrument I was to use.” Macbeth, 


WE often learn, when it is too late, that the existence of an 
instrument for performing an action is the cause of that 
action being performed. If there are daggers, the likelihood 
is that sooner or later there will be stabbing; if armaments, 
wars ; if tools, trade; if rhetoric, argument. Many a murderer 
would have remained innocent had he not possessed a knife 
or a gun; many a man would have written sonnets or painted 
pictures had his father not been the owner of a mill; many 
an unprofitable controversy would have been avoided had not 
a weapon been provided by a tempting phrase, or well-turned 
period, suddenly occurring to one or other of the disputants. 

These statements when applied to the actions of individuals 
are commonplace to the point of truism. But they acquire a 
new interest when applied on the large scale to the lives of 
nations and to the great movements of history. 

This extension of scope is what I propose in the present 
essay. I shall endeavour to draw attention to the enormous 
influence exercised over the form and direction of modem 
civilisation by the power which resides in machinery of all 
kinds. I shall suggest that this power, intended originally 
for the service of man, has become in several respects his 
master. The theme, of course, is not new. But it seems to 
me that current events give it a new importance and a 


commanding interest. 
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In their origin tools and machines represent the effort of 
man to facilitate the satisfaction of his natural wants. These 
natural wants are the necessity which is mother to invention. 

But every such tool or machine, when invented, gives rise 
to a further necessity, economic in nature, which the inventor 
perhaps did not foresee, and which in course of time tends to 
overshadow and obscure the original wants served by the 
contrivance. This is the necessity of keeping the machine in 
continuous working. Once constructed it must be “kept 





" going” ; otherwise the owner of it will suffer loss. Thus we 
f an could hardly contend that the conscious motive of the 
that Lancashire cotton trade, or of the Yorkshire wool trade, is the 
100d desire to clothe the naked. No doubt the naked are clothed 
nts, by these industries; but the “spring of action” is primarily 
lerer economic. It lies in the necessity of carrying on the business, 
nife keeping the vast machinery in commission, and the multitudes 
ated of employés in work. The manufacturer or the workman 
— may gladly assent, when reminded, that his labour meets the 
not primary want of man for clothes or food, and he may receive 
ned a moral stimulus or consolation from the reminder. But this 
. thought is not in the forefront of his mind as he sits in his 
uals office or stands at his loom. His motive is “business.” He 
ea is there to make profits or to earn his living, which he can 


s of only do by using the machinery to the uttermost. If this is 
allowed to fall idle he will become bankrupt or starve. 





ent The more complex and costly the machinery becomes the 
ous more will this secondary motive tend to push the primary 
em into the background, until at last the original purpose passes 
all out of immediate consciousness. The time comes when 
uly thousands of millions of capital are invested in “ plant,” and 
his nations are employed in the task of keeping it in commission. 
to At all costs it must be kept going or the nation will perish 
fa economically. Thus if decay threatens an industry, like the 


making of cloth, the question before our legislators and the 
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public is not primarily as to the effect on the nakedness of 
mankind, but as to the effect on the manufacturers and work. 
men employed in the industry, and through them on the 
industrial organisation at large. In this way industrial 
civilisation comes at last to mean that the need of using the 
machinery which man has created takes the first place in 
thought: while the needs the machinery was originally created 
to serve take the second. The means become the end. 

Our attention is constantly being called by social reformers 
to certain tyrannies, and vested interests of an obnoxious kind, 
in our present system of industry. I do not here deny that 
these things exist and call for remedy. But I suggest that 
behind the tyrannies indicated there stands a major tyranny 
of which all parties to the system are the victims in differing 
degrees. This is the tyranny of the enormous accumulations 
of complicated mechanical contrivances which, in their 
organised totality, compel the human race to keep them going 
or run the risk of perishing. Man by “his wisdom and his 
brightness” has created this monster, and the monster has 
rewarded his creator by laying down the terms on which he 
is to live. He may continue to live only so long as he feeds 
the fires he has lit and turns the wheels he has invented. To 
this he must devote the major part of his energies, his intelli- 
gence and his soul—or perish. The relation of his vital to 
his economic interests has thus been reversed. Whereas at 
the first the economic served the vital, it is now the vital that 
serves the economic. ‘The machine—meaning by this the 
whole mechanical complex of civilisation—rules the man. 

To be sure, the machine rewards its servants ; but it re- 
wards them on its own terms. It confers prosperity on com- 
munities which serve it diligently; but has not our very 
notion of what prosperity is been imposed upon us by the 
necessity of satisfying the economic rather than the human 
conditions of our life? Here we have, I venture to think, 
the deeper explanation of the “social unrest” of which we 
have heard so much. Fundamentally, it is not a rebellion of 
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class against class, but of the human soul in all classes against 
work- the limitations set to its life by economic mechanism. Never 
n the will man feel himself really prosperous so long as his well- 
istrial being is defined by these limits. Never will he be satisfied by 


ess of 






ig the a reward which is measured in purely economic terms, no 

ce in matter what the amount nor how distributed. This was the 

eated burden of Ruskin, and for sixty years the course of social 
history has been confirming it in every particular. 

rmers And yet it does not appear to have been sufficiently 


kind, weighed by social reformers. With them the question is— 
’ that Who shall possess the machine, the State or the individual ? 








- that But a closer scrutiny of social conditions suggests that this 
ranny question might with advantage be reversed. Whichever of 
ering the two—State or individual—wins the coveted position, that 
itions position, unless accompanied by far more radical changes, 

their would not be one of mastery but one of servitude. What is 
Zoing called State-ownership of machinery is really machinery- 
d his ownership of the State. It would not free man from 
has economic servitude, but merely readjust its terms, making 
h he no great difference to the fundamental conditions under which 
feeds human life is being lived. Those conditions would still be, as 

To now, that man, in his societies, must accommodate his vital 

telli- interests to the supreme necessity of keeping the machine in 
al to commission, and must seek no “ends” which are incompatible 
as at with this. Such an outcome is not the “ freedom ” which our 

that dreams demand for the soul. 

the 
II. 

t re- To understand these conditions in the sphere of our indus- 
com- trial life requires an effort of the imagination greater, perhaps, 
very than some of us are willing to put forth, and greater than 
the many would deem permissible. When, however, we turn 
man from industrial to military organisation, the tyranny of the 
ink, machine is set forth in characters which admit of no mistake. 
| we A glance at the present state of Europe reveals the 


mn. of extraordinary spectacle of great and intelligent nations 
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whose warlike policies are largely dictated by their armaments, Su 
For there is no more certain truth than this: that if you create } of the 
a vast fighting machine it will sooner or later compel you to now t 
fight, whether you want to fight or no. That peace can be § whose 


maintained indefinitely while millions of men are training noted 
themselves for war, and arming themselves for war with every — man t 
conceivable kind of mechanical device, is one of those childish he is ¢ 
suppositions which only infatuated minds could entertain, 
These vast machines, whether armies or engines of war, are Tl 
made to be used; and though the day when they will be used } been: 
may be long deferred by a process of spectacular playing at | say, | 
war, the impulse to use them for their intended purpose will | “kno 
ultimately brush this aside as insufficient, and will prevail ] ment 
against every consideration of reason, humanity, and common J] are e 
sense. The military machine will overpower the minds which | the “ 
have called it into being. It will not even allow them to § be cc 
choose the tzme when war is to begin. The time comes in- § is, wl 
evitably when the mechanism has reached a certain degree of § econ 
perfection. ‘This creates its own occasion by the fact that the § milit 





power is now at the maximum, the ammunition at hand, the T 
bearings oiled, the guns loaded and the matches lit. Nations § the « 
make war when armies are ready to begin. and | 


Armaments possess what I have no hesitation in callinga } They 
will of their own—a will to be used as armaments. Make } desir 
them big enough and costly enough, and they will assuredly | duct 
get out of hand and control the governments by which they | is ex 
are nominally controlled. Some of them, perhaps, were } exte 
created originally for the purpose of keeping the peace, | ala 
under the leading of that most fallacious of maxims—=s? wis tenc 
pacem para bellum. But “bellum” is what the armament is f spe 
fitted for making; and “bellum” is what the armament will aerc 





one day make. Europe, confronted with a vision of its an 
embattled armies and fleets, might well say to the vast } aer 
assemblage, as Macbeth said to the air-drawn dagger: ing 

“Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going ; ma 


And such an instrument J was to use.” .« it » 
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Such, then, are two striking forms in which the tyranny 
of the machine makes itself felt in modern life. I have 
now to suggest that they are symptoms of a deeper tyranny 
whose seat is in the ideal world. The conditions we have 
noted are like an immense mirror which reveals to the modern 
man the workings of his own mind and shows him what spirit 


he is of. 
III. 


Throughout the whole of its history the human mind has 
been engaged in fabricating conceptions, or, as some prefer to 
sy, in giving birth to ideas. “Force,” “ matter,” “law,” 
“knowledge,” “happiness,” “virtue,” ‘ society,” ‘ govern- 
ment,” “popular rights,” “order,” “progress,” “evolution,” 
are examples of these ideas. In their simpler form they are 
the “tools” of thought; in the more complicated they may 
be compared to “machines”; in the most complicated—that 
is, when combined into systems of science—they resemble the 
economic mechanism of an industrial society, or even a great 
military organisation. 

The origin of these spiritual tools is of like nature with 
the origin of spades, steel saws, spinning-jennies, aeroplanes, 
and Krupp guns. Necessity is the mother of their invention. 
They are means to the satisfaction of some want, need, or 
desire. ‘ Conceptions” are not copies or photographic repro- 
ductions of anything external to themselves. Their nature 
is explained by their function, which is to economise, facilitate, 
extend, and expedite the work of the spirit, thereby attaining 
a larger, richer, speedier satisfaction of the wants they are in- 
tended to serve. Ideas and systems of thought are, strictly 
speaking, “inventions.” Man wants to fly and contrives an 
aeroplane. He wants to explain the universe and constructs 
a metaphysical system. The metaphysic no less than the 
aeroplane has a purpose in view and is to be understood accord- 
ingly. Both things bespeak the nature of man as a tool- 
making animal. Of the ideal tools so invented some have, as 


it were, a stationary use; for example, the geometrical ideas, 
Vou. XIII.—No. 3. 32 
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which are like optical instruments, enabling us to penetrate 
the secrets of space. Others suggest locomotion, like the idea 
of evolution, which seems to carry the mind at enormous 
speed over vast ranges of time. 

The ideal tools are interdependent in their working. Like 
the mechanical industries of a nation, they are associated into 
groups ; and they grow more numerous and more complex as 
the needs of the mind increase. The sciences are intellectual 
“industries”; they satisfy wants which multiply like the 
population of the earth. To meet the growing demand these 
wants create there must be closer organisation of the work. 
ing parts of mental industry—knowledge must become more 
systematic. Moreover, since many of the ideas are not com- 
plete in themselves, but only “components” of much larger 
conceptual systems, a special science, which is itself another 
system of conceptions, must come into being, to adapt the 
parts to one another and define the formule which are to 
regulate their common action. This science is logic. Thus 
the work of ideal invention grows by what it feeds on: one 
notion calls for another ; each depends more intimately on the 
rest; until at the end of long ages the world of knowledge 
becomes like the Black Country in a time of roaring trade— 
the smoke belching from the chimneys, the furnaces in full 
blast, the air quivering to the grind and rattle of engines, 
while millions of men and women hurry hither and thither or 
stand at their posts, stoking, hammering, filing, oiling, receiv- 
ing their wages and computing their gains. 

But the parallel does not end at this point. 


IV. 


As the power and complexity of the intellectual machine 
develop, it tends to absorb more and more of the attention 
and energies of thought. The process is here repeated which 
we have already noted in the economic sphere. Over against 
the vital necessities which the work of thought has, in the 
first place, to satisfy, there grow up necessities of a second 
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order, which in course of time usurp the place of their primaries. 
Little by little the essential needs of man as a living soul 
become obscured by the overwhelming presence of the logical 
apparatus originally created to satisfy those needs. An 
enormous vested interest grows up round the mere mechanism 
of thought. At all costs the furnaces must be kept in blast ; 
at all costs the machinery must continue to work ; at all costs 
the logical armament—-I use the term advisedly—must not 
be baulked of its office. Hence, in close analogy to economic 
civilisation, there arises the scientific type of culture, under 
which the human spirit is still free to live and move, but only 
within the limits prescribed by the paramount need of giving 
employment to the mechanism of thought. This becomes 
at length the supreme authority of life and the dictator of 
philosophy. The cult of mechanism has established itself in 
the innermost chambers of the spirit. 

Deeply characteristic of this cult is the inability of 
its followers to perceive the limitations it imposes upon 
them. Our devotion—for we are all devotees—is blind. 
That our life should be susceptible of any other form or 
direction save that which the prevalent dictatorship allows 
seems to us an unthinkable absurdity, and the mere suggestion 
of such a thing is denounced as the surrender of the reason. 
It is only at times of shock and upheaval like the present, 
when the foundations of life are being laid bare, that we are 
able to discern within ourselves a deeper rationality, whose 
freedom we have already surrendered, against its nature, to 
animmensely potent but inferior principle. 

Thus, in the first place, our very notions of Truth are formed 
under the necessity of satisfying the requirements of the cult. 
Truth must be something of which the logical apparatus can 
make use. Therefore, whatever fits in with the mechanism, 
whatever enlarges the scope of the working, whatever con- 
tributes to the smoothness of the running, whatever augments 
the final product of argument—is Truth. Whatever fails to 
fulfil these conditions is Error. 
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Our notion of the Good is formed in like manner. The 
test of the Good is its tendency to give employment to ratio. 
cination. The good of man becomes more and more closely 
identified with logical success. That man is most virtuous or 
happy whose life exhibits the character of a logically working 
“whole.” That society is nearest the Kingdom of God jn 
which the relationships of man with man approximate most 
nearly to the ideal logical structure. Whatever else the good 
may be, it must always be that which provides the good man 
with the opportunity of explaining his goodness. Anything 
else is unthinkable. 

A like conformity to the prevalent cult is to be observed 
in the realms of Art and Religion. In both these realms 
“ criticism ” is the ruling power ; “ criticism ” being only another 
name for the spirit which has yielded its activities, for the time 
being, to the demands of the machine. In a critical age we 
are apt to test the worth of all things, even of Art and 
Religion, by the quality of the grist which they bring to the 
argumentative mill: the real interest at stake being not that 
of Art or Religion but that of criticism itself. In addition to 
their original function, which is to delight or inspire, Art and 
Religion have now won a secondary function, which is to 
provide subjects for discussion, to feed the critical powers. 
This in itself is no evil; the mischief begins at the next 
stage. For as criticism increases in range, complexity, and 
skill, this secondary function, as before, absorbs to itself the 
energies intended for the primary. Creativeness wanes, argu- 
ment waxes: the Poet retires to the shadows, the Professor 
of Poetry steps into the light; the text is lost in the com- 
mentary ; prayer sinks to the position of an incident in public 
worship, the sermon becomes the centre of attraction and the 
essential thing. Hence the forms of religion most honoured 
in a critical age are apt to be, not those which touch the 
human heart most deeply, but those which give argument the 
widest scope, discussion the most numerous topics, and rhetoric 
the most tempting themes. We may often watch our minds 
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or the minds of our neighbours picking their way, like wary 
travellers, among the green pastures where these opportunities 
abound. Art, also, may be seen at such times to be following 
a theory. Several recent developments in the arts, such as 
Impressionism and Futurism, show unmistakable signs of 
having originated in an argument. Only a soulless dialectic 
could produce the confusion they exhibit. We may well 
doubt whether the great artists of earlier ages — Phidias, 
Tintoretto—knew precisely what they were doing. But our 
Impressionists and Futurists know—though perhaps we who 
watch them do not. Like the Germans in their quest for 
world-dominion, they are under the orders of a theory. First, 
they give you a lecture on their art; then they show you a 
specimen of it. Once more, policy conforms to armaments. 

We may say, in general, that every object of thought and 
every motion of the spirit is transformed by the prevalent 
cult into a “problem.” First the thing must be identified 
with the problem of the thing; then, and then only, can 
the iron teeth of ratiocination get to work upon its substance. 
Thus at the present time we have the problem of Truth, the 
problem of Good, the problem of Life, the problem of Art, 
the problem of Religion, the problem of Society, the problem 
of the Universe—the problem of everything. It is to be 
observed that though the dominant power has forced all these 
things to assume the problematic form, it has not, so far, 
provided satisfactory answers. But if on observing this a 
thinker should suggest, as some have done, that the answer 
to the problem of Life, for example, lies in the discovery that 
Life is something greater than a problem, he will immediately 
find himself in conflict with the vested interests of mechanical 
culture, and his reputation, in consequence, will run no incon- 
siderable risk. Claiming liberty for his thinking, he is treated 
as the enemy of thought. 

V. 

These tendencies having acquired a certain strength give 

rise to a corresponding system of intellectual discipline, which 
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embraces every form of education and has for its object the 
cultivation of the tendency into a fixed habit of mind. 

Of which system the first thing to be said is that it affords 
little scope for genuine freedom of thought. 

In an age when everybody is supposed to think for himself 
this, I am well aware, may seem an absurd statement. And 
so, indeed, it would be were the presence of freedom to be 
attested by the amownt of thinking which is permitted. But 
the true test lies in the guality of our thinking and not in the 
amount. The whole world may roar with thought, and this 
may yet remain essentially servile. So long as thought merely 
copies an existing pattern it is not free, no matter how much 
of it there may be. There is only one sure mark by which 
the presence of liberty in the life of the spirit may be detected 
—and that is creation, or, if you will, originality. A very 
little of this is worth more as a witness to liberty than any 
assignable amount of standardised thinking. 

Freedom of thought implies, among other things, that the 
teacher—of anything from the “three R’s” to theology—pr- 
vokes the originality of his pupil, treats the pupil not as a re- 
cipient but as a reacting agent, accepts him as the predominant 
partner in the work of education, and aims at a result which 
shall contain a large contribution from the free activity of his 
mind. Under genuine freedom nothing can be further from 
the aim of the teacher than to impress upon the minds of others 
a slavish copy of the doctrine taught, even though this should 
happen to be the doctrine of freedom itself. On the contrary, 
he invites reaction to the uttermost, and is not the least cast 
down if the pupil adds so much of his own to the thought 
which is being given him that the two together issue ina 
third thought widely different from that which started the 
process. If the teacher be a true liberal he will be careful 
not to make positive instruction (especially moral instruction) 
so large in amount as to overwhelm, nor so insistent in form 
as to cramp, the energies of the receiving mind; and will 
gladly reduce his own share in the joint operation, or soften 
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its emphasis, or even remain altogether silent for long intervals, 
in order that larger room may be provided for the answering 
contribution of his partner. ‘“ He must increase, but I must 
decrease,” will be his motto. 

Freedom of thought, therefore, does not mean merely that 
every individual is licensed to address his opinions to the 
world in unlimited monologue. It should rather be compared 
to a conversation between men of good manners, in which the 
object of each speaker is not to impress his own mind on the 
rest, but rather to elicit from the joint contributions of the 
whole company some higher wisdom than he, or any other 
individual present, can severally claim to possess. 

But in a critical age, when the logical apparatus has got 
the upper hand of the spirit it was intended to serve, freedom 
of thought takes the more restricted form. Freedom of 
criticism is indeed permitted ; but inasmuch as thought has 
been standardised in accordance with the requirements of the 
machine, criticism, though enormous in amount, will tend to 
be uniformly mechanical in quality. The supreme interests 
at stake being those of the system of intellectual discipline 
now in vogue, no reaction will be encouraged, or perhaps 
allowed, which place these in peril. That is a most serious 
limitation. It means that you may argue as you will, provided 
you raise no voice of rebellion against the system which lays 
down the rule of the argument. Otherwise a “ Zabern inci- 
dent” may result. 

Our culture has, on the whole, submitted to these condi- 
tions without protest. I do not say that it leaves room for 
no originality. But most of the originality there is moves 
within the limits prescribed, and has in consequence a purely 
argumentative character. The amount of intellectual activity 
is enormous; but of creativeness, which is the mark of freedom, 
there is remarkably little. 

Of further symptoms, confirmatory of this diagnosis, I will 
mention only one, and that without elaboration. ‘This is the 
exaggerated estimate we are in the habit of placing on the 
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value of mere moral exhortation. By far the greater part of the | 
the moral exhortation now being offered so plentifully is, | whet 
fear, futile. Either it produces no reaction at all or the re. will 
action it does produce is one of moral indifference, which jg less 
worse than none. And this futility, I believe, if traced to its meal 
source, would be found to originate in the twofold illusion thos 
that morality is a standardised product, and that the soul of is gc 
man has no answering function save the passive acceptance of ] 
morals in the form turned out by ratiocination, The Great the 
Preacher was free from this pedantry. He presented morality best 
as concrete and living, leaving it to tell its own story and Ger 
evoke its own reactions. ‘ Without a parable spake he not ture 
unto them, according as it is written: ‘I will declare things mail 
hidden from the foundation of the world.’” wor 
dor 
VI. hav 
At a moment when the war and its attendant circumstances cent 
usurp the field of vision as the one fact of outstanding signif- by 
cance, I do not see how it is possible to avoid the conclusion jud; 
that for a long time past the minds of men have been moving Get 
on a wrong track. There is an indication of something the 
radically wrong; not of an error which affects this or that on 
phase of civilisation, but rather of a general misdirection of 
the human spirit. The very least to be said is that a culture spe 
which has yielded this as its outcome, or at all events has gre 
not prevented this, can no longer claim to be sacrosanct. me 
Root as well as branch, it stands under suspicion, if not | of 
under actual discredit. isa' 
The war is the most significant object-lesson that has ever Sh 
challenged the attention of mankind, and it may well be that the 
the fate of civilisation for centuries to come hangs upon our of 
present ability to read the lesson aright. of 
I am well aware that many students will give a rendering ag 
very different from that offered above. They may even sy: 
refuse to admit that our culture is mechanical at all; or, if mi 


this be passed, they will criticise the present construction of 
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the machine, point out its imperfections, and suggest that 
when these are remedied organisation will be perfect and all 
will be well. What civilisation needs, in this estimate, is not 
less machinery but better machinery; and by better they 
mean more scientific in construction, more closely adapted to 
those ultimate rules of thought by which spiritual mechanism 
is governed. 

But if that be all, shall we not be forced to admit that 
the leader of the civilised world is the nation which has the 
best machinery at the present moment? That nation is 
Germany. The difference between the much-discussed cul- 
ture of Germany and that which prevails in other quarters is 
mainly one of superior mechanism. The Germans have 
worked out to its further consequences a philosophy of life 
dominant, though less tyrannous, in all the nations which 
have shared the intellectual development of the last three 
centuries. A principle which is elsewhere mixed. and retarded 
by other tendencies is there completely master. Whatever 
judgment we pass on the fruits of culture as we see them in 
Germany is therefore the judgment which, in all probability, 
the world will one day pass on ourselves if we follow the line 
on which the Germans give the lead. 

Meanwhile we may consider certain facts and let them 
speak for themselves. Germany is, and has long been, the 
great head-centre of the critical movement in all its depart- 
ments. She has turned her critical faculty on the problems 
of society and has developed an industrial and military organ- 
isation which for theoretical completeness is without a rival. 
She has created a social machine which can be set working by 
the pressure of a button; but through her constant oversight 
of the human element she has left the button at the mercy 
of the most dangerous element in the State. Nowhere else, 
again, is education so systematised and energetic; but the 
system is one which impresses itself bodily on the receiving 
mind and leaves the smallest possible scope for the free action 
of the pupil. While there is no nation which thinks so much 
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as the German, there are many which enjoy more freedom 
of thought. Her thought is standardised, and the expert 
controls its direction throughout an immense variety of pro. 
ducts. Once the most creative of nations, she has now become 
the least. Her originality is mainly of one kind: she makes 
new departures in criticism and invents, or borrows, new 


machines, social, industrial, military, philosophical, ang . 


religious. Nowhere else is psychology so much studied, and 
human nature so little understood. Whereas God made man 
capable of several kinds of intelligence, Germany excels jn 
only one—that of thoroughgoing submission to the method of 
analysis. Within the limits of this method she forges ahead 
of all other nations; outside those limits she contributes to 
civilisation little which civilisation does not already possess, 
Her national conduct provides no new example and her national 
aspirations reveal no new ideal. All that she is teaching in 
these respects the world learnt long ago—from Sennacherib, 
from Gengiz Khan, from Machiavelli, and from Mephis- 
topheles. The breath of heaven rarely stirs her philosophy. 
As for Nietzsche, it is no exaggeration to say that many of 
his doctrines were well known in the Neolithic Age; and 
there is no nuisance more ancient than the superman. 

The German output of theology and Biblical criticism 
leaves other nations hopelessly in the rear. She has intro- 
duced more theoretical improvements into Christianity than 
all the rest of the world combined. She has reduced Christian 
doctrine to its purest essence. She has analysed Christian 
ethics, penetrated to the ultimate sources of moral law, and 
invented innumerable systems of morality. She has indulged 
herself in a veritable orgy of theoretical idealisms. But she 
has broken her plighted word to Belgium, sacked Belgian 
cities, massacred their inhabitants, and lost her sense of right 
and wrong. And her philosophers, theologians, and Biblical 
critics defend what she has done, thereby proclaiming to the 
world that her soul is the servant and not the master of the 
mighty mechanism she has called into being. 
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Surely there is some justification for believing that the way 
of civilisation lies rownd and not through that point of advance 
at which Germany now stands. She stands there as a warning 
to the world. 

VII. 

The conclusion to which the foregoing remarks are intended 
to lead is that militarism and industrialism, as they exist in 
Europe to-day, have their origin in a common source. Both 
illustrate the bent given to the human mind by the cult of 
mechanism, which has so long been dominant in the spiritual 
life of the Western world. 

It remains to consider as briefly as possible their actual 
relations in the working of civilisation. Are they antagonistic 
—the one making for war, the other for peace? Or do they 
reciprocally support each other and press forward together 
towards a common disaster ? 

On a superficial view we are tempted to describe the relation 
of industrialism to militarism as that of contraries. The two 
principles are simply opposed. Industrialism, we think, makes 
for peace ; militarism for war. Whence follows the simple 
conclusion that the destruction of militarism will leave the 
peace-making principle in control of civilisation and fighting 
will be at an end. 

This simple analysis seems to me far from adequate. 

To begin with, there is the fact staring us in the face that 
an age which is saturated with industrialism has given birth to 
the most destructive war the world has ever seen. We 
have no need, at this point, to assert the disputable proposi- 
tion that industrialism has caused the war. Let us content 
ourselves with the indisputable proposition that industrialism 
has not prevented the war. 

If industrialism were essentially pacific, this failure to 
prevent the war would be hard to understand. As the domi- 
nant interest of nations and individuals, and as making always 
for peace, how has it come to pass, we may well ask, that 
industrialism has been unable to restrain the forces which 
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make for war, and for war on the most stupendous scale? whole b 
We had flattered ourselves that commerce, by multiply; Are vig 
and strengthening the ties between nations, would make i, | % milits 
impossible for these to tear themselves asunder and engage in of the in 


mutual destruction. The event has proved we were in error, its milit 

Reflecting more deeply on its failure to keep the peace, a Such 
suspicion gains ground that industrialism after all must be legislat 
reckoned, in and for itself, among the positive causes of war, often fa 
By increasing the wealth, the ostentation, and the pride of that - 
the peoples, does it not serve to accentuate their rivalries, } ‘”” b 
to deepen their jealousies, and to inflame their predatory To 


passions? Is it not true that wherever great treasure-chests suppose 
exist, there will robbers be found also ; and is the treasure less | ""P* 
provocative of covetousness when gained by commerce, than every | 
when extorted from the labour of slaves or exacted by the spend 
ransom of conquered cities? Are two nations, rich and happy fortres: 





in the sort of happiness that comes from riches, more likely to Th 

be friends than two poor nations each possessing nothing  ™™S 

which tempts the cupidity of the other ? purpos 
For example, is not one of the chief causes of the present | mdust 


hostility between Germany and Great Britain to be found in would 
the fact that both of them, as we say, “ have done so well in million 





business”? Is it of no significance that war broke out at the millio 
very time when each was “doing better than ever”? Elimi- the :m 
nate, from the complex of conditions out of which the war isjthe 
arose, the circumstance that industry had made both these G 
nations rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and may we not —to- 
say without hesitation that war between them would not | SOW 
have taken place ? woul 

What answer shall we give to these questions? Shall we, devel 
as before, take refuge in the argument that industrialism shows | “' 
these baleful tendencies only because it is imperfectly de- turbe 
veloped, and has not yet become truly international in char- ome 
acter? Shall we plead for a finer articulation of the the | 
commercial tie, and for more industrialism rather than less? earth 


Will our dream of the millennium be the conversion of the equit 
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whole human race into a Universal Joint Stock Company ! 
Are we, in a word, to content ourselves with the suppression 
of militarism and trust the weal of the race to the working out 
of the industrial¢principle, unhampered by the interference of 
its military yoke-fellow ? 

Such answers show, I cannot help thinking, that we are 
legislating for mankind without reckoning with man, as we so 
often fail to do. ‘They leave untouched the tap-root of war— 
that primitive instinct which the old legislation sought to re- 
strain by the command, “ Thou shalt not covet.” 

To make this clear let us assume the extreme case and 
suppose that on the conclusion of the war the nations of 
Europe, convinced of their folly and wickedness, abandon 
every form of armament and determine for the future to 
spend not one farthing of the national wealth on armies or 
fortresses or fleets. What would follow ? 

The immediate result would be the liberation of an enor- 
mous amount of wealth hitherto set aside for military 
purposes. The greater part of this wealth would flow into 
industrial channels. It is fair to assume that industrialism 
would-be the gainer annually to the extent of five hundred 
millions sterling and of a labour force represented by twenty 
millions of men. This is a prospect that ought to make 
the:mouths, water of those who think that industrial wealth 
isjthe>foundation of human good. 

Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, the United States 
—to speak of no others—rich as they now are, would then 
grow enormously richer. The natural resources of the earth 
would be exploited to an extent of which the present economic 
development, vast as it is, affords no measure. The mere 
circumstance that each nation might pursue its gains undis- 
turbed by the risk of aggression from the others would bring 
avast accession of confidence, and therefore of efficiency, to 
the labour and capital employed. The total population of the 
earth would grow by leaps and bounds. And under any fairly 
equitable scheme of distribution there would be enough wealth 
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in the world to render every member of the human race 
well-off. 

But would there be peace ? 

Long before the pleasing process we have imagined could 
work itself out every one of the great communities would be 
torn to pieces by civil strife. This, I mean, is what would 
assuredly happen if we suppose the economic process to go on 
without some fundamental change in the ethos of mankind. 

For the peace of nations depends only in part on the 
suppression of militarism. In yet larger measure it depends 
on the absence of disruptive tendencies in the nations 
themselves. : 

What these disruptive tendencies can do, or at least what 
they can threaten, was made sufficiently clear in Great Britain 
during the few months which preceded the outbreak of war. Nor 
were we alone in this danger. I need not enter into particu. 
lars, for the facts are well known. France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia—even the United States— were seething with dis- 
content. I recall the remark made to me by an American 
statesman in 1912. Speaking of the prevalent social unrest 
he said, ‘‘ We are on the eve of a greater crisis than that of 
our Civil War.” 

Internal disruption is the inevitable fate of every nation 
whose ideal rests upon a purely industrial creed. The 
larger the scope for pure industrialism and the fewer the 
checks which hold it in restraint, the more rapidly do the 
disruptive tendencies gather head and the more destructive 
do they become. It is not the poorest nations which reveal 
the maximum of social discontent. It is the richest. And 
the prime cause of this does not lie in the sense of inequality 
between individuals who have more and individuals who have 
less ; that, no doubt, is a cause, but secondary. The root 
evil is, that a community which makes wealth its object, and 
pursues it on the terms laid down by the economic machine, 
is living under conditions which satisfy nobody and against 
which all men are, by the higher human nature, born rebels. 
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From this point of view success in the economic enterprise 
ig even worse for a nation than failure. The greater the 
accumulation of wealth the more does the fundamental 
could servitude on which its production is based, for all concerned 
Id be in the process, tend to irritate and exasperate the souls of 
vould men. Industrial communities are always more restless when 
goon ff trade is good than when trade is bad, as though the rottenness 
d, of the system could only be revealed by its triumph. Seldom, 
1 the — however, does the restless spirit penetrate to the true cause 
ends of the trouble. Unaware that the trouble comes from the 
tions | original vice of the whole enterprise on which we are engaged, 
we throw upon our fellow-victims the blame for the common 
what § lot, thinking that because these suffer less than ourselves 
itain | therefore they are responsible for our sufferings—like the 
Nor } emigrants in the sinking ship who in the blindness of their 









































ticu. — despair fell upon the first-class passengers and tore them to 
stria, fF pieces. 
dis- In short, the common pursuit of wealth is not a human 


rican — bond, as Carlyle was never tired of reminding us. It leads to 
nrest § the invention of schemes and machinery of every kind— 
at of material, political, and social; but, of itself, it can never lead 
to the vital organisation of mankind. Nay rather, in spite of 
tion § all that has been said of its unifying tendency, we cannot 
The — doubt that its final working is to disintegrate the community. 
the | Seekers of buried treasure invariably quarrel among them- 
the selves, for reasons which are manifest to a child. ‘They may 
tive — arrange the most equitable scheme for the division of the 
veal spoils, and seal their mutual loyalty with fearful oaths, but 
And § before the voyage is over the captain will be dangling at the 
lity —. yard-arm and the deck will be slippery with the blood of half 
lave — the crew. Whether they sail under the Jolly Roger, or under 
root the red ensign of industrial civilisation, makes less difference 
and } than is usually supposed. Whether the spoil be buried in a 
ine, } pirate’s cavern or in the unexploited resources of the earth, 
inst § its moral effects are much the same. 
Nor must we overlook the fact, as we study the relations 
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of the two principles, that the disruptive tendencies of pure 
industrialism have hitherto been largely held in check by 
militarism itself. There can hardly be a doubt that for 
many years past the common fear of foreign aggression and 
the common need of being prepared for it have played a very 
considerable part, against contrary forces working from within, 
in maintaining the cohesion of every one of the States now at 
war. And if the question were raised, in which of the great 
communities of the modern world have the signs of economic 
disturbance been most abundant, should we not have to point 
to that country which is at once the wealthiest and the least 
menaced by foreign war, and where all classes have the largest 
share of this world’s goods—the United States ? 

Militarism is thus the Satan whom Europe has employed 
to cast Satan out; and militarism must go. But let us be 
under no illusion as to the sequel. When militarism goes, a 
check will be removed which has so far prevented industrialism 
from producing its bitterest fruits. If, therefore, the war 
merely yields the negative result of destroying militarism, we 
may lay our account with the certainty that there are yet 
greater troubles in store for the world. 

But there is ground for hope in the very magnitude of 
the present calamity. All the nations involved in the struggle 
are learning the same lesson at the same time. All are engaged 
together in the bitter but salutary process of discovering their 
souls. A piecemeal repentance of the nations, following a series 
of partial conflicts, might effect very little; a simultaneous re- 
pentance, imposed by a world-war, may effect a great deal. 

Whatever new wisdom, whatever vision of the weak spot 
in civilisation, is coming to ourselves as a result of the war, we 
may be very sure that the same wisdom, the same vision, is 
coming to our enemies. Realising this, may we not believe 
that beneath the fierce and cruel oppositions of the hour 4 
profound principle of unity is at work ? 

L. P. JACKS. 


Oxrorp. 
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PROBLEMS OF CONFLICT. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


As the war goes on, its more obvious features, the more 
obvious problems which its outbreak created, find their place 
in our daily life; and, becoming thus a part of our regular 
experience, cease to monopolise our critical attention. We 
can no longer see the crude fact of war with the freshness of the 
first weeks: it now forms part of our apperceptive mass, and 
governs the proportion in which each new incident is perceived 
byus. Thus, for some minds, the centre of interest is shift- 
ing, and the ideal aspect of the conflict is gradually coming 
into prominence. Philosophic temperaments begin to recover 
their detachment, and to ask themselves what changes this 
terrific outburst of violence must entail in their universe, what 
special problems it creates. The large mental element in the 
present war, the fact that both sides seek to justify themselves 
by principles as much as by events, adds to the poignancy of 
the situation. The thinker no less than the man of action is 
involved: he cannot, as Hegel at Jena, pursue his meditations 
upon the Absolute whilst the battle rages without. He is 
brought up against the fact that a valid philosophy must 
accept all life as its province, and life’s most hideous and irra- 
tional conflicts with the rest. It cannot look the other way 
and still claim the allegiance of men. 

It is no solution or mitigation of these problems to say that 
this war can never occur again: that man, having made this 


appalling use of his freedom, will never again permit such an 
Vou. XIII.—No. 3. 497 33 
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orgy of futile destructiveness. It has happened once ; and we 
are face to face with a world-order in which it is possible, ip 
which, despite dreaming optimists and unabashed apostles of 
“* progress,” we have no guarantee that it will not recur. The 
self-conceit of the modern world has received harsh if salutary 
correction. In spite of our civilisation, and in the teeth of our 
most reasonable theories, life plainly continues to act in the 
old violent way ; the ancient and primitive passions still lurk 
in the racial consciousness, retain their old power for evil and 
for good. We are not so advanced as we supposed. History 
is still conditioned, not by the earnest conferences of mild and 
well-meaning persons, but by the balance, tension, and conflict 
of great opposing groups. The progress of these groups has 
involved a progress in the power of mutual destruction at 
least equal to and possibly exceeding their advance in other 
directions, and has not slain the will to use it. The obliters- 
tion of a complete social order in a few weeks, the flight of a 
whole nation before an invading host, is still possible ; whilst 
the human intellect must rank amongst its greatest victories 
the scientific perfection of our engines of death. 

These facts, now realised by us in their full intensity, bring 
into prominence a set of problems, always existing, but now 
pressing for solution. 

(1) We are forced to ask ourselves where the truth lies, 
as between the pacifist and the militarist view of human history. 
The first has broken down: from the second all noble minds 
revolt. Are they both exaggerations? Does the true path 
of life lie between them? Is war always the result either of 
human folly or of human sin? or is there any sense in which 
reasonable men can call it a “biological necessity”? Does its 
emergence, in fact, depend wholly on man’s free-will ; and can 
it therefore be judged in the abstract “right” or “ wrong”! 

(2) If not, if human conflict be an inevitable part of the 
plan of the universe, how can its facts be reconciled with any 
tolerable view of the nature of God ? 

(8) Further, if violent collisions, fierceness, slaughter, be 
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integral to human existence, even necessary to its progress, 
what is their relation to the principles of mercy, gentleness, 
love? The whole question of the relative merits of hardness 
and softness, violence and persuasion, conflict and harmony, 
is involved; and of the true character of that fulfilment 
towards which the creative process moves. 

These problems, of course, are not peculiar to the present 
war; which creates no new difficulties but those arising from 
the shock which it has administered to our moral and intel- 
lectual conceit, and the acute mental suffering induced by our 
modern attitude to pain, our modern intensity of realisation. 
The paradox of war is as old as history. The horror it 
awakens in all gentle souls, coupled with the sense that a 
soldier’s death is yet the noblest of ends; the deep feeling— 
in ancient times almost universal, and still widespread—that 
whilst individual conflicts bear no ethical sanction, war in a 
just cause, though a thousand times more hideous and 
irational than any personal act of vengeance, yet has in it 
a religious element, a supersensual touch. 

(1) The question of man’s responsibility for war, his 
power to eliminate it from the world, directly questions the 
foundations of pacifism. The pacifist regards war as an 
organised and murderous conflict between groups of men, 
having destruction as its very essence; a mere relic of animal- 
ism, which we can or should eliminate. It arises, he thinks, 
from a wrongful use of human freedom ; from the uncontrolled 
development of national jealousy, selfishness, and greed. Yet 
history, particularly the history of the way in which warlike 
periods come about, suggests that war has a deeper origin 
than the perversity or greed of individuals or nations. Those 
militarist philosophers who spoke of it as a “medicine of 
humanity” may not have been wholly wrong, in spite of the 
evil purposes to which their doctrine has been turned, the 
arrogant blasphemy which dared to claim the divine right 
of administering this medicine at will. There is evidence 
that war does represent something which is integral to the 
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general process of creation: that strife is a natural, nop. ment is 
moral characteristic of life, like the instincts of appetite highest 
and reproduction—not its governing factor, as the militarists these, h 
hold, but still necessary to its balance, a mighty source of time-wo 


action and of change. It is a tendency which seizes and § , false i 
sways us, and from which we may extract the highest or the dying tl 
basest things; but which—in so far as we belong to the Tru 
physical order—we can hardly hope to transcend. We cannot | put in 
shut our eyes to the fact that the whole creative proces, | yolunte 
as we know it, involves conflict and tension. “ Peacefyl any mi 
progress” is only possible in the garden and the stud farm; § death. 
and only there because a benevolent despotism keeps all | harmot 
enemies away. The soft beauty of the alpines is directly | creativ 
dependent on the cruel efficacy of the slug-trap which protects | throug 
them. ‘Those who believe in the Divine Immanence must destruc 
acknowledge that the Spirit of God animates a warring world, work. 
achieving its goal by conflict with resistances, and quickening f Yet, a: 
most the lives of those who struggle best. Only by such § our co 
willing strife, by effort and cost, does man ever get what he § on wi 
wants: the question for him can never be, “Shall I fight?” — do m 
but, “ How and for what objects shall I fight?” We all § with: 
know that the doctrine of non-resistance, literally fulfilled, we m 
would soon remove him and his civilisation from the earth, of th 

It is not in battle, then, but in the motive of battle, that noble: 
good and evil dwell. By its desires is the temper of an trang 
individual or a nation known: the things for which it is a mo 
willing to suffer hardship and take risks. Physical warfare | reapy 
is the dramatic representation of a natural law. It speaks, as S 
all creation speaks, of disharmony: of hidden purposes still § seem 
unachieved, and attainable only by the employment of force. pove: 
In the so-called “higher races” it is the material expression of § instr 








that effort and struggle whereby man maintains his position, knov 
imposes his will upon his world —the inevitable collision }  tensi 
between human groups animated by conflicting ideals and seek 


desires, and each willing to risk all for them. As with the sum 
great passions of love, adventure, or creation, a mighty instru- both 
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ment is put into our hands, which can be transmuted to the 
highest uses or degraded to the vilest lusts. Through all 
these, human freedom can transcend the limitations of the 
time-world and achieve contact with Divine Reality. Was it 
a false instinct which assured us that the happy warrior too, 
dying that his cause may live, could reach that goal ¢ 

{'rue, we are bound to use that freedom, not in fostering, 
but in opposing the appeal to mere physical violence. ‘The 
voluntary pouring out of the “terrible medicine” is not for us, 
any more than the raising of tempests, or other sowing of 
death. We believe that the final tendency of spirit is towards 
harmony, the building up of a spiritual kingdom based on the 
creative and consolidating power of love; that behind and 
through the puzzling appearance of disharmony, the waste and 
destruction of opposing forces, a unifying tendency is ever at 
work. ‘l'o that tendency it is our highest duty to conform. 
Yet, as our perpetual battle against disease and degeneration, 
our constant warring on the destructive powers of nature, go 
on without any rational grounds for supposing that we shall 
do more than hold these engines of death in check, so too 
with war. By means of higher conflicts, steadfastly pursued, 
we may put off to an almost indefinite extent the emergence 
of that spirit of strife which at once evokes and thwarts our 
noblest efforts; but we never kill it. After long periods of 
tranquillity, it appears to gather strength and explode with 
amore awful force than before. Scotched in one form, it 
reappears in another ; to search, grieve, and purge us. 

So the relation of our freedom to the facts of warfare 
seems much the same as its relation to the facts of suffering, 
poverty, and disease. All these have proved themselves 
instruments of great good as well as of great evil. Yet we 
know that we must work against them with an unrelaxed 
tension: must take care that our voluntary actions, our self- 
seeking, heedlessness, or stupidity, do nothing to increase their 
sum. Christian theologians hold that the death of Christ was 
both inevitable and salutary for the race; but they do not 
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on that account excuse Judas Iscariot. So the Christian 
thinker may hold that war under certain circumstances ig both 
inevitable and salutary for the race, yet must not on that 
account excuse the crime of those who deliberately induce jt 
Aggressive warfare is as indefensible as the spreading of fever, 
and “militarism,” in its worst forms a sordid and terrible sin, 
is even at its best as morbid as was the fostering of disease 
amongst medieval aspirants to sanctity. Yet the beautify 
dreams of pacifism will no more eliminate armed conflict from 
the physical order than the dreams of Christian Science will 
eliminate sickness. Both are fundamental facts of the world 
as we know it; outward manifestations of deep disharmonies, 
Both we can control to an enormous extent: their emergence 
is often the direct result of our own carelessness, wicked- 
ness, or folly. But we have no warrant for supposing that 
either is wholly brought into being by a wrongful use of our 
personal freedom, or can be permanently evicted from the 
physical order by a rightful use of it. We take too much 
upon ourselves when we thus assert our coming liberation 
from the whip and spur. 

(2) But this recognition of war as a part of the substance 
of life, which we may control but can hardly hope to eliminate, 
brings the deeper problem of its reconciliation with the idea 
of the goodness, the ultimate rationality, of the universe. Is 
the life-force which pursues its path with such apparent ruth- 
lessness, achieving its triumphs in the violent shock of opposites, 
and recking nothing of the waste and agony involved, to be 
held sacred in all its manifestations?—even the maiming, 
dehumanising, and moral wreckage of countless numbers, 
combatants and civilians alike, the waste, cruelty, and squalor 
inseparable from war? We are forced to ask the question 
which Blake’s tyger did not answer : 

“Did He smile thy face to see? 
Did He who made the Lamb make thee?” 
—a question which plumbs to the deeps our concept of God, 
and wrecks the universe of the amiable pantheist. If the 
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answer to it be “ Yes,” we seem to be led to a universal toler- 
ance of evil and violence, an acquiescence in the “ beautiful 

cruelty ” of life, which is hard to reconcile with the concept of 

a God “loving justice and hating iniquity "—a trap which is 

ever waiting for the uncritical monist. If ‘« No,” we are landed 

in some form of diabolism: a doetrine, indeed, which has 

already secured distinguished support. 

This difficulty, of course, is not peculiar to the problem of 
conflict, which merely presents it in an intense form. It is 
the general difficulty of reconciling the world as we see it 
with an all-powerful Absolute characterised by “ Gentleness, 
Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance.” In war we see the latent 
savagery of the human group, as well as the latent savagery 
of the human unit, express itself in action. There is no need 
to insist on the awfulness of this spectacle. But there are 
few of the horrors of war which do not find their opportunity 
in times of peace. Cruelty, waste, lust, squalor, revenge, are 
always present; are always offering to our faith and hope 
resistances against which they can act. But their activities, 
being diffused instead of concentrated, are not realised by us 
with so terrible an intensity. War compels us to realise the 
brute forces which are operative in all physical life, and shows 
us the real difficulties which confront those who try to 
harmonise God’s goodness with God’s world. We are 
appalled by the vision. Should we be less appalled did some 
terrible gift of clairvoyance permit us to see with the eye of 
Eternity, “all at once,” the destructive effects of industrialism, 
the squalor and horror, the wreckage of vice and degenera- 
tion which underlies “ peaceful prosperity ”—even the mental 
cruelty, violence, and treachery of political life? The faith 
which can face these facts, and reconcile slum life, prostitu- 
tion, sweating, the ravages of hereditary disease, with the all- 
powerful love of God, ought to be able to endure the cleaner, 
franker cruelties of warfare, wherein obvious evils are at least 
compensated by direct and obvious goods. ‘The fact that 
such warfare involves many simultaneous deaths and acts of 
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cruelty and destruction, instead of the spreading of them 
over a series of years, never fails to horrify us. Yet this cop. 
densed expression of the principle and inevitable accompani. 
ment of all conflict adds no fresh elements to the problem 
of reality or the difficulties of belief. Much indeed of the 
current talk about “carnage” shows how fundamentally 
materialistic is our view of life, how astonishingly unimagina. 
tive our view of death. It hardly becomes a race which js 
on the one hand preponderatingly carnivorous, growing to 
manhood at the expense of slaughtered beasts, and on the 
other is officially committed to a belief in the immortality 
of the soul. To Christians, even to theists, the particular 
form or moment in which death comes to the individual 
surely cannot matter very much ; except in so far as it gives 
that individual an opportunity to “die well.” 

Yet, after all, war is brutal, cruel, real: and our deepest 
spiritual experience—also real—assures us that the final and 
conquering reality is, must be, goodness and love. How, thea, 
can we harmonise these facts; how save our faith and joy 
when faced by a universe which refuses to yield up to us an 
image of God as we feel instinctively that He ought to be? 

We can only do it by a change in our self-centred scheme 
of values: by a realisation of the wide difference between 
spiritual and material good, spiritual and material peace, and 
a return to the old and only really religious attitude of 
adoration and humility—that “sharp dart of longing love’ 
extolled by the mystics, which pierces the disharmonies of 
the temporal order, and finds them reconciled in the heart of 
God, where all prayer and effort come at last to rest. We 
need now, perhaps more than at any other time, a firm 
conviction of the transcendence, the “otherness,” the shining 
value of Spirit: of the abiding and eternal set over against 
the fleeting and temporal, and of man’s true hope and 
meaning as rooted there. This “bare and simple vision,’ 
perceiving all things as they are in God, will readjust our 
values. It will help us to recognise the absurdity of our 
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narrow human judgments, our confusions between the pleasant 
and the best; giving to us wider horizons, a more modest 
estimate of our power of discerning evil from good, and 
therewith a saner and more robust outlook on the facts 
of pain and death, the brief stress and agony of war. It will 
give peace even in the battlefield to men of “good will,” all 
whose hearts are centred on Reality; and will help us to 
strike a balance, impossible to the humanitarian who is not 
also a transcendentalist, between the sufferings of the present 
time and the glory that shall be revealed. 

(8) It is from such a standpoint alone, by such a deliberate 
act of transcendence, that we can hope to reconcile the com- 
pensating attributes of hardness and softness, violence and 
gentleness, the “tyger” and “ lamb,” as equally works of 
the Creative Will, essential to His complete manifestation. 
Thence, the perpetual drama of change and decay, the ruth- 
less and unmeaning sacrifice of individuals, is seen balanced 
by an abiding peace and wholeness; safeguarding to every 
individual all in him that indeed has worth, and understood 
by the perceptive soul as the true inheritance of man. Thus 
seen, the scheme becomes intelligible at last. Moreover, we 
begin to perceive that such change and decay are essential to the 
fulfilment of physical life; and that the stress and pain involved 
in them are not necessarily displeasing to the Divine Will, 
irreconcilable with the higher powers of love, or inimical to the 
spiritual growth of man. We begin to understand why it is 
that the saints, in spite of their infinite compassion for all 
sufferers, have never regarded suffering as itself an evil thing, 
nor looked for a physical order from which it should be elimi- 
nated; why the Church, too, has her soldier-saints who have 
known how to combine impassioned love of man and faithful 
adherence to the creed of Christ with unflinching struggle in 
arighteous cause. Hindu thought has ever insisted, with a 
bold acceptance of facts which the West might do well to 
imitate, that destruction no less than creation is an attribute 
of God, and has its part in the long process of the incarnation 
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of the Divine Idea. The breaking-down tendencies of the 
natural order, the change, death, and decay inseparable from 
growth, give, they think, ever-renewed opportunities for a fresh 
appropriation by man of the spiritual ; never obtained by him 
without sacrifice and cost. Therefore even the horrible 
spectacle of the life-force hurling bodies of men at each other 
for mutual destruction would not alarm their faith ; as it must 
alarm those who have been accustomed to insist that God, jf 
He exists, is as they think He ought to be. Their notion of 
His love for His creation is sterner, less comfortable than 
ours. Lild, say the Indians—the “ triumphant play of God” 
—includes elements of violence, movements of fierce conflict, 
with the rest : 

“The Master is one; and life and death, union and separa- 
tion, are all His plays of joy.” 

An Eastern thinker, looking out upon the present conflict, 
might well observe that the slow disintegration which the late 
Lord Salisbury long ago discerned as the coming danger for 
our English national life, having reached a point at which 
civil conflict was well within sight, has been arrested only 
by the shock of war. War has proved itself once again a 
“dreadful medicine” for English politics and English national 
character, so far departed from true health that no gentler 
drug could heal us. It has been a constructive force, opening 
up to us new fields of endeavour and new opportunities of 
service and love, forcing us from our sleepy repetitions of old 
movements and old quarrels to new real responses to the call 
of life. Numbering among its offspring many sins and cruelties, 
hateful passions, vile deeds, embittered thoughts, squalor, 
misery, waste, yet the twin spirits of Tragedy and Sacrifice 
are its children too. Without these, the most comfortable of 
Utopias would soon develop characters more odious than the 
worst products of strife. As we only know gentleness and 
pity by the contrast of hardness and cruelty, so war, which 
makes hell actual to us, is the very cause and occasion of that 
struggle for true equilibrium, abiding peace—the perfect 
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adjustment of the human spirit to Divine Reality,—which we 
mean by “heaven.” Were we not thus perpetually checked 
in our quest of earthly harmony, we should soon settle down 
to a lower level of correspondences than is possible to our 
souls; and the music of the infinite would lack some of its 
richest and most noble passages, built up as they are out of 
discords resolved. 

The special evil of war is generally held to be the very 
fact that it introduces these violent and disconcerting episodes ; 
wrecking the prosperity of the nations which have engaged in 
it and have squandered their wealth on a deliberate destructive- 
ness. This social and commercial dislocation, this abrupt 
hurling of the players at each other, and wholesale sweeping 
of pieces from the board, is held to be a moral evil; since we 
have persuaded ourselves that “ peaceful progress ” and material 
prosperity — indubitably comfortable to those who directly 
profit, though usually irivolving the discomfort of someone 
else—are also specially well-pleasing to God, the very objects 
of His game, and that His love must include a desire to make 
everything as pleasant for us as possible. Yet history, made 
up as it is of a confused series of pullings-down and buildings- 
up, does not support this opinion; and the most spiritual 
minds have seldom consented to it. If the true aim of society 
is to include the achievement of spiritual as well as material 
good, it cannot for a moment be upheld. Nothing is more 
clearly marked in the past than the instability of human 
institutions, their liability to sudden destruction or slow decay, 
even where they plainly contribute to the mental as well as 
the material prosperity of man; nor, in the long run, has the 
gospel of comfort ever been found adequate to the needs of 
the soul. The real virtue of a nation’s life depends, not on 
stability achieved, but on the opportunities offered for hard 
and difficult action. Severe discipline, conflict, catastrophe, 
and test of every kind—even involving the willingness to 
take or inflict death for the common good—appear to be 
essential factors in healthy racial life as we know it: and 
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the compensating virtues of charity and mercy have more 
often been produced under their influence than in equable 
and prosperous times. Unless we expel God from His 
universe, and revert to the dualism of the Scholastics, we 
are almost bound to believe that His full thought for map 
cannot come to perfect fruition without the awful discipline 
of war; and hence that within the bosom of the Only Perfect, 
hardness and softness, mercy and force, are reconciled. 

The true horror of war, then, would lie in spiritual destruc. 
tion; its justification—or, at least, the facts which would 
render its emergence endurable to the idealist—in the way 
which it opened up to spiritual construction. Here, and only 
here, do we see the abiding evil and good of human destiny, 
Now, the past assures us that a vigorous spiritual life is most 
often associated with hard and warlike rather than with 
prosperous times. It never co-exists with wealth: it is lulled 
to indolence by security. ‘The harsh, astringent qualities of 
existence suit it best. The violent episodes of the Lid, the 
drastic pullings-down of war, have more often meant the 
enriching than the impoverishing of true life. “A thousand 
touching traits,” says Treitschke, “testify to the power of the 
love which a righteous war awakes in noble nations.” Are we 
so blinded by prejudice that we cannot perceive the truth in 
this? The liberation of spiritual power by the action of 
natural laws is already familiar to us: we have learned the 
redeeming power of natural love and of physical pain. So, 
too, we cannot doubt that the most hideous conflicts, though 
they seem to arise merely from the foolish and perverted 
desires of men, may yet be turned to the ultimate purposes of 
the Divine Will. 

The question about war’s ultimate rightness or wrongness 
then, must be, not “ How much wealth does it waste?” not 
“ How many simultaneous deaths does it occasion?” not even 
“ How much innocent happiness and general well-being does 
it destroy?” but “ What is its effect on the national char- 
acter?” Character, the perdurable treasure of humanity; in 
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ghich, if anywhere, every theist must find the peculiar object 

of Creative care. It is to its effect on character that we must 
look, in asking how far human warfare in the abstract is or 
can be consonant with the will of God. The pacifist believes 
that the inclusion of the possibility of armed conflict amongst 
a nation’s resources, still more the use of it, is bad for national 
character. The militarists, on the contrary, declare the power 
and willingness to bear arms to be the very foundation of true 
manhood: that “a nation’s armaments are the measure of a 
nation’s moral force.” Events have proved to us the hollow- 
ness of this claim, if the term “ moral force” is to be given a 
meaning tolerable in Christian ears. Yet to many of us, 
loving peace and loathing the cruel horrors into which we 
have now been plunged—realising, too, the evil falsity of the 
ideals which brought about this war,—the pacifist doctrine also 
seems perverse. When we consider, not merely the stimulus 
given to personal heroism and self-sacrifice, but the rebuke to 
self-indulgence and frivolity, the wholesale transvaluation of 
values effected during the last seven months, the reassertion of 
old ideals and old obligations, blunted by a long spell of com- 
fort and security ; then we feel that these may be worth even 
the awful price which we shall pay for them. Yet perhaps 
they are the least part of the gift which the war has made to 
us. Above and including them all is the one fact that some- 
thing approaching a national consciousness, a real organic 
national life, has been created. The old preoccupation with 
the rights and wants of individuals or classes, the old concept 
of the state as made up of inharmonious entities and groups, 
has given place to a sense, at once concrete and mystical, of 
the personality and supreme value of the Nation; and of the 
individual as finding his true worth only in self-devotion to 
the needs and interests of the whole. 

The demand which the war has made upon us is just that 
demand of an unselfing, a mergence of the small thin personal 
existence in the rich whole of a larger life, which—coarsely 
and harshly evoked by the necessities of race-conflict—is at 
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bottom the demand which religion makes under more beautify 
and subtle forms. It is true that we are here pushed to 
manifest our deepest faith in the manner of the animals to 
whom we are related still; that spirit acts only through the 
flesh, and is limited and conditioned by the powers and 
passions of the physical order. It is true that this eruption of 
force, in our strange mixed world of matter and ideas, produces 
incidents almost unendurable in their horror—that ugly and 
vicious impulses, as well as noble virtues, are liberated. Yet 
still the spectacle of a great nation driven by one idea and 
willing to risk and sacrifice all other interests for this, of the 
gathering together of armies—more generally self-conscious, 
educated, aware, than any great armies since the world began 
—to defend, not this or that special possession but the national 
ideal, is a spectacle of great spiritual beauty. It contains 
great hope for the souls who thus surrender their personal 
desires at the demand of a greater, more impersonal love, 
Such a surrender has always been held to be the gateway to a 
fuller life than that which the individualist can ever enjoy. 
The compulsion of the loyal soldier, the direct necessity 
which he is under to give himself for the common good, may 
be the actual agent of his liberation. Even the conscript is 
more free, more alive, more real, thus facing death in the 
trenches, than is the unmolested citizen enjoying the comforts 
and amusements which are made possible by his brother's 
sacrifice. So that perhaps for some of those who struggle 
believing their cause to be just and high, and for those of the 
warring nations who strive for truly ideal ends, the violence 
and folly of war may yet be justified and the purpose of 
Creative love made plain. The ancient prayer of the East 
may be fulfilled in them: the unreal may lead to the real, the 
darkness to the light, and death to immortality. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Lonpon, 
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TWO STUDIES OF GERMAN “KULTUR.” 


I. 
Proressorn PERCY GARDNER. 


| HAvE just received a letter from a friend who is certainly 
one of the most highly cultivated of Englishmen. My friend 
writes: “I see that another Berlin theological Professor has 
been boasting of German Kultur as the most valuable thing 
in Europe. That word stinks in one’s nostrils now.” I have 
no doubt that most educated Englishmen have something of 
that feeling. I have it myself. For the last forty years my 
reading has lain almost as much in German as in English 
books. And since several German Academies and Institutes 
have done me the honour to elect me as a member, [ feel 
that I have some right to be regarded as one who knows 
what German Kultur is. But as the word is used without 
understanding by many in this country, I wish, so far as I am 
able, to set forth what is the real nature of the intellectual 
tone of which the Germans are so proud. 

The word Kultur is, of course, borrowed from the French. 
But while the French writers mostly use it in the more modest 
sense of “education,” it has acquired a very wide range beyond 
the Rhine. An enormous series of volumes, dedicated to the 
Emperor, and called Die Kultur der Gegenwart, is devoted 
to the origin, the history, and the ideas of present-day civilisa- 
tion. It treats of religion, philosophy, art, social science, 
physical science, and even engineering. Kultur, then, is the 


same as civilisation. But in what sense is German Kultur 
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different from that of the other peoples of Europe? Surely 


qualiti 


even a chauvinist will scarcely claim that the roots of aj] persist 
culture liein Germany. But at the same time every instructed | one fe 
person must allow that modern civilisation does owe much § everyt 


to Germany, and that in some respects she is superior to other | withot 
peoples, while in other respects she is decidedly inferior — him b 
to most. order. 

I only express a view which cannot be reasonably contro. To 
verted when I say that Germany has in the past done wonders | _ sisten' 
for learning and science. And when I hear some of my | may € 
colleagues, whose books are full of references to German may | 
writers, and who have been inclined in past days to pay perhaps meth« 
too much attention to the latest German view, now belittle }_ efficie 








German method and discovery, I think that they are not M 
speaking worthily, and are allowing a natural indignation at | withi 
recent events to warp their judgment. Let us give even an man 1 
enemy the credit which is due to him. Fas est et ab hoste what 
doceri. The count against Germany is heavy enough if we ff paral! 
keep within the limits of truth and soberness. In th 

Germany is certainly not supreme in culture in the holds 
common English sense of the word. Of music I cannot field, 
speak, as I have no understanding of it. But in the other work 
arts, architecture, painting, and poetry, Germany has certainly of th 
no primacy. In some branches of literature she takes a } been 
comparatively low place. German novels, so far as I have our ‘ 
made their acquaintance, seem to me at a far lower level gene 
than those of England, France, and Russia. There is 4 purp 
certain clumsiness in the artistic constructions of Germany, f 
as many of the Germans themselves allow, which greatly the 1 
diminishes their charm. A French writer, Mr E. Demolins, gain 
has put to himself the question wherein lies the superiority of with 
the Anglo-Saxons, and finds his answer in the individual cout 
initiative of the English. That certainly is not the particular ciret 
merit of the Germans. In what, then, does it consist ? sure 

In the intellectual sphere—for of that, of course, I am som 


primarily writing—it consists of a combination of three or four 
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qualities which certainly tend strongly towards efficiency, 

istency, method, and discipline. When one visits Berlin, 

one feels that one is in a city where everything is organised, 
everything thought out; where no arrangement is made 
without a reason, and every man has a course marked out for 
him by following which he will take a place in the general 
order. 

To work in an orderly way, if it be combined with per- 
sistency, gives a man an immense advantage over others who 
may excel him in cleverness and in originality. Such a man 
may move slowly, but he has no backward steps. It is by 
method and order that a hive of bees excels other insects in 
efficiency. 

Methodic study, and confinement of one’s researches 
within a fixed limit, lead to high efficiency in science. A 
man thus avoids doing again what has been done already, and 
what other men have better advantages for. It is exactly 
parallel to the division of employments in a great factory. 
Inthe domain of historical and social studies the same thing 
holds. If a man starts to write a book in some part of this . 
field, the chances are that he will have to trust to German 
works for the possibility of doing so effectively. The neglect 
of the German language in our schools and universities has 
been a calamity, and has tended greatly to lower the level of 
our specialist literature on which the books intended for more 
general reading must be based, if they are to tend to good 
purposes. 

And further, another side of German method is a belief in 
the results of intelligence, a conviction that our faculties for 
gaining knowledge were given us in order that we may act 
with more wisdom and consistency, that before we adopt a 
course of conduct we ought carefully to investigate the whole 
circumstances of the case, and when that has been done, to be 
sure that what is true in theory will be true in practice, unless 
some important factors have been overlooked. 


This is the strong side of German method: but it has its 
Vor, XIII.—No. 3. 34 
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weak side also. The human intellect is, after all, a y 
feeble instrument, and over-reliance upon it, the kind of self. 
confidence produced by a trust in logic and method to the 
neglect of human nature and the wisdom accumulated by long 
practice, may easily lead to appalling blunders. One needs g 
certain healthy trust in God and man, and a respect for the 
views of people who may be less logical than oneself, before 
one can move with safety in practical life. In particular, the 
dangers of over-specialisation, of knowing a great deal about 
some limited field of study, and despising the data acquired 
in other contiguous fields, may easily lead to intolerable 
pedantry. It is the opinion of many good judges that in 
Germany specialisation has been carried too far, with the 
result that German savants and men of science are no longer 
on the level on which they were half a century ago. 

However this be, there can be little justification for the 
view common among us that careful thinking and planning 
is mere pedantry, or that it renders the thinkers and planners 
unable to adapt themselves to a change of conditions, that it 
produces stiffness and want of initiative. Such a view has in 
it too much of the prejudice born of indolence and trust in 
luck. It can scarcely be seriously held that method has made 
the Germans ineffective in the present war, or has robbed 
them of initiative. Mistakes they have made, of course, but 
as foes they are terribly efficient. And it is a mere matter 
of history that method has been at the bottom of the great 
expansion of German trade in the last few decades. 

1 think, then, that it is not culture which is the great asset 
of the Germans, but method—method in education, in science, 
in trade, in war. And as method is merely the right way 
rather than the wrong way of doing things, the way which 
accomplishes results instead of failing of them, there can be 
no more useful worker in England and France and other 
lands than the man who in this respect takes a leaf out of 
the German book, who teaches people to work in the way 
which answers, which accomplishes results. As a man grows 
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older, if he is teachable at all, he learns to work more methodi- 
cally. And the same thing holds of the race. The nation 
which means to survive must take the trouble to learn what 
courses of action favour survival, and to cultivate those ways. 

The progress of the war, tending naturally to produce on 
all sides a hatred of German ways, brings on us a great 
danger, that we may become better satisfied with our natural 
tendency to belief in the rule of thumb, to contempt for 
mental consistency and thoroughness of organisation. Unless 
we resist this tendency, even victory may tend to our undoing. 
After the war we shall still have to meet German competition 
in education, in science, in commerce and trade. And unless 
we cultivate method and thoroughness we shall be worsted in 
the competition. We are taking this war seriously; but in 
the meantime we are letting many things slip. Unless we 
keep up our energies in other directions, and take the affairs 
of trade, education, and other such matters seriously also, 
the war is likely to be followed by a fatal collapse. 

But, after all, in Kultur there must be something besides 
method. Method enables one to reach one’s end whatever 
it be, but it does not help one to choose one’s end worthily. 
It enables one to master the field of knowledge, but it does 
not discriminate between what is worth knowing and what is 
not. It makes a man efficient, but a man may be efficient 
for good ends or for bad ones. He may be an efficient 
preacher, or an efficient housebreaker. And a nation is, after 
all, raised in the scale of ethics not merely by being powerful, 
but by being powerful for good. It is only high purpose and 
an ideal which can justify a nation, just as it is purpose and 
an ideal which alone can make the life of an individual 
worthy. So, granting the method and efficiency of the 
Teutons, we have next to consider whether the ideals which 
they acknowledge and follow are the best. 

I think it will appear to anyone who reads German books 
on the war that the one overshadowing ideal which eclipses 
all others in them is the preservation and prosperity of the 
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race, the furtherance of its activity, and the enlargement of 
its scope. In itself, of course, this end is meritorious. And 
we must not forget the peculiar and very difficult geographicg] 
position of the Germans. Limited by the Latin races on the 
west and south, and hemmed in by Slavs and Hungarians on 
the east, they are compelled by necessity to be always armed, 
to be something like a garrison in an enemy’s country. The 
alliance of Latin and Slav against them has been a nightmare 
to them for at least half a century. One may go further and 
say that so long as the nations in possession outside Europe 
refuse the Germans opportunities of legitimate expansion, s0 
long that powerful race must remain like a bomb ready to 
burst its limits with a terrible explosion. As long as this 
policy continues there is not likely to be permanent peace 
in Europe. At the same time, it must be obvious that s 
long as the Germans are in their present mood, and use any 
opening they gain in the fashion of the young cuckoo, it is 
hard for European statesmen to make any concession to them. 
It is the consciousness of a mission and a destiny which is the 
noblest feature in the German national spirit, and one which 
may excuse much. 

It may excuse much, but not everything... For it is quite 
clear that this consciousness has so obsessed the nation that 
it has become morally blind, and that in the present war it 
has reverted to a level of action below even that practised in 
the Napoleonic wars. It has in fact cast aside Christianity as 
a guide to conduct, and reverted almost to the level of the 
Germans who fell on the Roman Empire in the days of their 
paganism. I am not referring to the reported “German 
atrocities,” for there are scoundrels in every army, and it is 
almost impossible for private citizens to discover how much is 
truth, and how much misleading statement or even invention. 
But in the proclamations of the generals in Belgium, and in 
the official ““ War Book” of directions to men in the field, we 
find a systematic rejection of all that Christianity and civilisa- 
tion have done in a thousand years to mitigate the horrors of 
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war. The Teutonic spirit of the Middle Ages mixed with 
its native ferocity so much of Christianity that cruelty was 
tempered by chivalry, and mercy to an overthrown foe was 
expected from every gentleman. But in the War Book 
humanity is only enjoined when it is convenient to show it, and 
the hope of being victorious will excuse any destruction of 
churches, burning of towns, or murder of non-combatants. 
No doubt there are multitudes of German officers and men 
who are in their private lives kindly and chivalrous, but they 
have to work with the machine, and carry out orders which 
must grate most painfully on their sensibilities. 

When anything particularly horrible is to be done, such as 
the invasion of Belgium, the burning of Louvain, or the 
massacre at Hartlepool, the German excuse is always, “ It was 
necessary.” That is to say, the furtherance of German 
interests by arms is a cause so sacred that no rules of inter- 
national morality, no treaties, no Christian feeling, no con- 
sideration for the necessities of other peoples, is for a moment 
to stand in its way. It is not too much to say that the naked 
assertion of this principle of action, and its carrying out 
without pity or remorse, have not only steeled the swords of the 
enemies of Germany, but have produced in the minds of 
neutral nations, the Italians, the Dutch, the Americans, a 
feeling of revolt and horror. Even if the Germans are 
victorious in the present war, they will find that they have so 
revolted the sense of mankind that they will be generally 
regarded as enemies of the human race. 

The notion that by such courses any sort of Kultur can be 
promoted is monstrous. The greatness of Germany did 
require the noble revolt against Napoleon, universal military 
service, and the organisation of the State by men like Stein. 
Yet Scharnhorst, Bliicher, and Moltke were not the founders 
of the real greatness of Germany, but Kant and Schleier- 
macher, Goethe and Schiller, Humboldt and Helmholtz, 
Niebuhr and Ranke. The notion that Germany is to 
conquer the nations in arms, and then to introduce among 
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them philosophy and science, is a monstrous absurdity. What. 

ever may be the political state of Europe, thought is free; and 
it is absurd to suppose that the killing off of hundreds of 
thousands of the most promising and intelligent of the young 
men of Germany will promote intellectual progress. 

There certainly was in the ancient world one particular 
period when culture was advanced by the sword. This was 
the age of Alexander the Great. The conquering course 
of Alexander in Asia did certainly make a way for Greek 
ideas and Greek civilisation, which spread eastward to the 
confines of India. But various considerations have to be 
noted. In those days there could be no comparison between 
the level of culture of Greece and the level in Asia. It 
was the age of Aristotle and Euclid, of Demosthenes and 
Menander, of Lysippus and Apelles, when Greece was touch- 
ing an unexampled height of intellectual triumph, and 
when peoples like those of Asia were comparatively barbarous, 
Yet even then, the peoples which had a real moral life, like 
the Jews and the Persians, were only for a short time sub- 
merged by the flood, and soon resumed their national course, 
It is quite another thing when one among a group of peoples 
on much the same general level of life suddenly makes a 
claim to have the right to dictate the course in which 
civilisation shall flow, and to support that claim in arms, 

Moreover, the policy followed by Alexander and his 
generals was the antithesis of that of Potsdam. Alexander 
was anxious to protect the religions of the conquered countries, 
to encourage their trade, to preserve their traditions ; he even 
did what he could to encourage mixed marriages, with a view 
to amalgamating the Macedonian and Persian races. His 
general Ptolemy in Egypt even planned an amalgamation of 
the Greek and Egyptian religions. Alexander had no notion 
of holding countries by sheer force and terrorism. He made 
no parade of the superiority of the Greek culture, but left it 
to work its way by its own power. 

The fact is, that to modern civilisation each of the great 
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countries of Europe, not to speak of India and China, has 
made important contributions. If I may take the particular 
branch of culture with which I am most closely acquainted, 
the archeology of the ancient world, as an example, this is 
certainly the case. Some most original and powerful present- 
day archeologists, those who have done most for the progress 
of discovery, are English. Russians and Italians have also 
made valuable contributions. The bulk of the literature of 
archeology is, of course, German, though France contributes 
some excellent books. The various peoples seem to fit into 
one another, and contribute alike to the progress of knowledge. 
The non-professional element, the men of high attainments who 
are not paid to teach, are far less common in Germany than 
in some other countries. Men like Grote, J. S. Mill, Darwin, 
Ruskin, Spencer, Lubbock, are a special glory of England. 

Hitherto savants have worked together, for the advance- 
ment of knowledge, without constant bickering. Recent 
years have been marked by a number of international con- 
gresses in all sorts of subjects—history, economics, science, 
medicine, and the like, in which no one nation has taken a 
decisive lead. I have been at several of these gatherings, 
and we have never parted without a public expression of the 
hope of improvement in national relations which they may be 
expected to produce. How can the Germans possibly main- 
tain that all this was for the advancement of their particular 
Kultur? They propose calmly to appropriate the whole of 
this international progress, and to set all other peoples at a 
lower level. Such an attempt is a fresh proof of the loss of 
mental and moral balance which has been exhibited in their 
political actions. 

Some of the obscurantist schools in religion have tried to 
derive from the moral perversion of Germany an argument 
against the free use of intellect in the field of religion. 
They think that it is the fault of the higher criticism that 
Germany has cast aside Christian ethics and reverted to an 
almost heathen attitude. They overlook the fact that in the 
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armies fighting against us half the men belong to regions 
where the Roman Church predominates. Nor is there 
among the military caste who control the army and the 
Empire any sympathy for Liberal Christianity. If justif. 
cation of the war is attempted by Liberal theologians it js 
only when they are manifestly misled by German official 
misrepresentations to cast aside the humane principles which § Iris 
they have advocated all their lives. essay 

The Bavarians, who are conspicuous for preaching the | “cult 
doctrine of hate, are most of them strongly Roman Catholic, | circles 
and there is among them little sympathy for Liberal Christi. | to set 
anity. This is indeed an old story: witness the storming of § neces: 
Magdeburg. To suppose that a conventional orthodoxy in } liberal 
religion goes with humanity in war is to invert the teachings {| direct 
of history. That the ruling powers of Germany have cast out | scient 
of the field of politics all trace of Christian ethics, and boldly in 18 
proclaimed a public policy far more closely akin to the teaching crusa' 
of Mohammed than to that of Christ, is but too true. But to view 
lay any of the blame on the Libera! school of theology is It is' 
utterly unfair. Among ourselves there is little distinction, in try 





as regards the ethics of national policy, between different intell 
schools in religion; but it may be said generally that the But 
broader schools show a keener hatred of militarism and only 


cruelty than the narrower. The extreme votaries of peace to-d 
have in the past cherished many delusions as to the psychology Ing 


of nations and the prospects of the abolition of war ; and it read 
would seem that they cherish them still. But no one would whic 
accuse our Quakers and Unitarians of a wish to fall away from polit 





a Christian standard of international morality. The notion its f 
that by stopping progress and prohibiting reason in the field s pl 


of religion we can make nations feel more kindly one towards floc! 
another is a complete absurdity. mus 
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which § Iris nearly fifty years since Matthew Arnold wrote the famous 
essay in which he set himself to combat the contempt for 
y the | “culture” which was fashionable among the “ Philistine” 
holic, | circles of the Liberalism of that day. He bent his energies 
Iristi- to set forth the true meaning of Culture and to expound the 
ng of | necessity of clear and intelligent thinking, good taste, and 
cy in liberal education, as an indispensable supplement, for the good 
hings — direction of the community, to the virtues of honesty and con- 
; out § scientiousness and good intentions. That essay was written 
oldly in 1869. But it may be doubted whether Matthew Arnold’s 
hing crusade has done much to promote in England either a deeper 
it to § view of what Culture is or a higher estimate of its public value. 






























ry is § Itistrue that a certain section of English opinion is very active 
tion, in trying to produce a more general diffusion of knowledge and 
rent intellectual interest, in attempting to “educate the democracy.” 

the But this section is exceedingly small, and its activities touch 


and only the fringe of the people. The average young man of 
eace | to-day, in every class, neither reads much that is worth read- 
logy ing nor thinks much that is worth thinking. For one who 
id it reads good literature, there are a dozen who browse on that 





yuld which is cheap and nasty; for one who takes an interest in 
rom politics, there are dozens whose concern in public matters finds 
tion its food only in the athletic and racing news; a mere handful 
ield is present at serious lectures, classes, concerts, while thousands 
ards flock to the variety entertainments, the picture shows, and the 


musical comedy. Here and there a Workmen's Debating 
Society, an Adult School, a Literary Society may flourish. 
But as a rule they attract very few; and they often lead 
to nothing but a wider diffusion of that little-knowledge 
which is more dangerous than none, because it is both 
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ignorant and, unaware of its ignorance, is dogmatically cock. 
sure. The blame for..the mischief lies in some measure, 
as regards thé class which is called, not always justly, the 
“ working-class,” on the growing specialisation and monotony 
of labour and on the increasing pressure of social condi. 
tions. A man who spends most of his days turning a crank 
in order to win a bare subsistence, with the constant spectre 
of unemployment before him, is not likely to feel dis. 
posed to spend his leisure in profitable self-education. But 
that the blame cannot lie wholly here is proved by the exist. 
ence of the same triviality among the class that is called, often 
unjustly, the “leisured class.” The majority of the young 
men of this class are singularly ill instructed, whether in history, 
literature, politics, or economics; and this although social 
conditions are easier for them, their careers are more assured, 
and their occupations are more diversified. Whatever may be 
the cause, the increasing hustle of competition, the growth of 
luxury, the inefficiency of our educational system, a degenera- 
tion of the national fibre, or something else, it is certain that 
the present generation is neither so thoughtful, so intelligent, 
nor even so well read, as might have been expected after so 
many years of universal education. 

We English are in the trough of a wave of disbelief in 
liberal education. We parade our scepticism. The present 
age has witnessed the public apotheosis of two types of men. 
Firstly, of the plain business man. It is very generally 
accepted as a cardinal theory of efficiency in life that business 
capacity is the criterion of all capacity. As a corollary, we 
have the outcry in higher education for the displacement of 
Latin and Greek by science and modern languages, the outcry 
in elementary education for the displacement of everything by 
technical and utilitarian instruction. The one ideal is to be the 
production of a man who can make a good living. The belief 
of Colonel Newcome is relegated to the dustbin. General in- 
formation, a general interest in matters of intellect and taste, 
is regarded as not worth the time spent on its acquisition. 
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We deify the business expert. But of all other experts 
ye cultivate a wholesale distrust. The educational expert is 
distrusted in matters of education, the medical expert very 
often is distrusted in matters of medicine, the social expert in 
matters of social reform, and, until this war broke out and 
taught us better, the military and naval expert was the object 
of the most profound distrust of all, in his particular subject. 
Knowledge of one’s subject is treated as doctrinaire, academic, 
pedantic. Any problem in the world can, we think, be 
sufficiently solved by the application of ordinary common- 
sense. And for some mysterious reason we believe common- 
sense to be positively injured by knowledge. So our second 
apotheosis is that of the man whom, for some still more 
mysterious reason, we unite to regard as the incarnation of 
common-sense—the man in the street. I suppose this is one 
of the necessary illusions of applied democracy. 

Iam not at present concerned to criticise either of these 
two cults. Indeed, I am willing to agree, up to a certain 
point, with their creeds. Business capacity is more than 
capacity to make money ; it includes other and finer qualities, 
which are needed in dealing with men and human problems. 
And the man in the street is not by any means a fool ; there 
is, and you often find it, such a thing as untutored wisdom. 
But I have to confess to a belief that we practise these cults 
to excess, that our adherence to them is too exclusive to be 
sound, and that our public affairs are none the better adminis- 
tered because we strive to place them in the hands of none 
save those who seem to be representative of one or other of 
these two types. I regard it as a public danger that a man 
like Lord Haldane is popularly suspected because he is known 
to be an expert in German philosophy, or that men like Mr 
Arthur Balfour and Lord Rosebery are popularly regarded as 
triflers because their intellectual interests are many and 
various. I do not think that the Unionist party improved its 
capacity for public usefulness when it displaced Mr Balfour by 
Mr Bonar Law, the type of the business man. Nor do I 
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think that the Liberal party has gained, in anything really 
worth having, by substituting, for the tradition of general 
Culture which Mr Gladstone embodied, the influence of My 
Lloyd George, the typical man in the street. 

Our whole conception of public usefulness and capacity is 
deeply tinged with a thoroughpaced disbelief in the value of 
Culture. And this attitude is very likely to be made more 
stubborn by the exhibition which Germany has given to the 
world. She has rendered the very word Culture more suspect 
than it was before. In her the world has seen a nation which 
prides herself on her Culture, and parades her claims to be 
the pre-eminently cultured people, doing things which are as 
immoral as they are revolting and as silly as they are immoral, 
The whole cause of Culture is put into a defensive, an explana. 
tory, an apologetic attitude by the apparent illustration of its 
hypocrisy which Germany has furnished. It will be only too 
easy for the average man to condemn all Culture out of hand 
because German Kultur has been found wanting in some of 
the obvious qualities which civilisation has learnt to respect, 
And yet such a verdict would be as shallow as it is easy. The 
recent behaviour of Germany is due not to her Culture, but to 
her want of Culture. Not Culture, but Kultur is at fault, 
And this is a fact that seems to be worth taking some trouble 
to realise. 

The Germans are profoundly conscious of their own merits. 
They. cannot conceive of anything more beneficial to the world 
than that it should be replenished with their Culture and 
subdued to the sway of their Enlightenment. They have good 
reasons for their pride; and in itself, their sense of having 
civilising mission to the world is noble. But a great ideal can 
be debased if it is pursued by unworthy or mistaken methods. 
And the method by which Germany has of late sought to 
perform her mission is simply that of military strength, of 
State brutality, indifferent to all considerations save those 
of its own power and interest, of armed ruthlessness which 


treats morality, chivalry, and good faith as mere fatuities for | 
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State policy. And the cardinal faults of such a method are :— 
(1) That it is hopelessly impracticable. Culture no more than 
Christianity can be propagated by violence. Success in 
such an effort does damage to both oppressed and oppressor. 
The Culture forced on the oppressed is a bastard. The 
Culture of the oppressor is brutalised. Culture cannot be 
affixed from outside like an adhesive plaster, for it includes 
moral elements and has a moral basis. (2) It is inconceivably 
narrow. Strength is not calculable only in armaments. 
Moral and spiritual strength is often accompanied by physical 
weakness, and it is to the benefit of the world that physical 
weakness should not be allowed to become a hopeless handicap 
in life whether to man or to a nation. (8) It is a positive 
menace to all hope of the world’s moral progress. If human 
society is ever to be securely established, it can only be on the 
basis of a generally accepted standard of Right and Faith. A 
nation which overtly flouts such a standard, which treats the 
State as above or outside all moral rules and restrictions, is 
aiming a deadly blow at the possibility of any real community 
of mankind. 

But we can go further, and raise the doubt whether, apart 
from this method of propagating it, German Culture can lay 
exclusive claim to overbear all other forms of Culture— 
whether it is so rounded and entire that Germany need only 
teach. Is she the exclusively cultured nation, or is she only 
one of several cultured nations, each with a special quality of 
Culture to contribute to the common stock, and therefore each 
needing the freedom to develop her peculiar characteristic ? 
In particular, is there any element of Culture which England 
possesses and which Germany does not possess? If we can 
learn something from Germany, is there anything that 
Germany can learn from us? 

Cartoonists have, of course, their licence; but we must not 
look to them for balanced appreciations. To speak seriously 
as if German Culture was entirely a fiction of German vanity 
is both silly and ungrateful; and I think many must have 
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writhed inwardly with feelings not unlike shame as they haye  deficien 
read of late letters in the public Press, with distinguishea | declare 
names at their foot, in which the tendency has been to cast § prefer 
doubt on the genuineness of Germany’s titles to admiration east-iro 
from the world of intellect. Let us grant that. England has § by # © 
been in the past disposed to overrate the intellectual eminence | mental 
of Germany; yet is that a reason why we should now le | Profess 
ready to deny all greatness to her? Whether we consider he | ™4y: ™ 
industrial and commercial development during the last half suffer f 
century, or the efficiency of her municipal and national | extent 
administration, and the industry, energy, and capacity of her insignil 
official class; whether we recite the roll of her great philo. bad ma 
sophers, authors, and musicians, or remember the patience | the fen 
and erudition and ingenuity of her scholars; whether we | phy 
think of the general diffusion of intellectual interest through. service 
out every class of her society, their real concern for education § “ stuffy 
and belief in its value, or call to mind that the Germans are — imnocu 
still a nation of simple thrift and quiet domesticity, alien to the wa 
luxury and ostentation;—on any definition of Culture, we born ™ 
cannot deny to Germany the possession of more than a throug 
moderate share of the qualities that compose it. “Pe 

But Germany does nothing by halves, and her titles to J 4 Cul 
admiration are not more obvious than her titles to criticism, J Sid 





First of all may be noted her political deficiencies. She is the daring 
Paradise of the man in uniform, the happy hunting-ground of she ha 
the drill-sergeant. The nation is deluded with a phantom of - 


self-government. All is administered from above ; externally, 
it is administered remarkably well; but internally the evil | P™ 


effects on the national character are indisputable. And the lecture 
same weakness is carried into Imperial government | “*Y 
Wherever Germany goes, there the German uniform and all yet fo 
that it implies is “king of the castle,” and other peoples, to - - 

wenti 


complete the jingle, are “the dirty rascal.” And this political 
ineptitude is reflected in other departments of life. Certainly, hope . 
in intellectual matters, German learning, for all its industry, anythi 
is often superlatively pedantic, wiredrawn, and inhuman, lo we 
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deficient in taste and commonplace sense. Many observers 
declare that the German nation is overeducated. I should 
prefer to say that it is overinstructed and miseducated. A 
cast-iron system of political discipline is naturally accompanied 
by a cast-iron system of education, which is productive of 
mental cramp. Disraeli’s epigram on the “land of d——d 
Professors” may not, after all, be a mere epigram. And it 
may, moreover, be doubted whether German morals do not 
suffer from the quality of her Culture. Manners are to some 
extent products of convention, but not wholly; and it is not 
insignificant that Germany, or at least Prussia, is the land of 
bad manners and lack of chivalry and courtesy, especially to 
the female sex. Again, the average German of thirty-five is 
not physically healthy ; the physically good effects of military 
service seem soon to wear off, and he becomes inordinately 
“stuffy” and flabby; and physical flabbiness is not morally 
innocuous. Or, once more, Berlin is said to be admittedly 
the most immoral capital in Europe; one child in every five 
born in Berlin is illegitimate, and the average of illegitimacy 
throughout the German Empire is ten per cent. (The figures 
are given in Pryce Collier’s book on Germany and the Germans.) 
A Culture which produces such results has little reason for 


considering itself to be beyond improvement. It is not a very 


daring conclusion that if Germany has very much to teach, 
she has also very much to learn of the constitutive elements 
of Culture. 

What can we teach her? I am afraid we shall be but 
poor instructors in matters of morals. We have no right to 
lecture Germany on social ethics whilst there are still so 
many black spots in our social conditions, which we have not 
yet found the way nor, may be, the will to purge. We are 
still in the chains of nineteenth-century Materialism, and 
twentieth-century Sentimentalism does not give, so far, much 
hope of being able to liberate us. Can we teach Germany 
anything in intellectual matters? We have a great literature ; 
do we as a nation treasure it, study it, or carry on its tradition ? 
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We have scholars and scientists and thinkers more human, 
if less erudite, than the Germans ; but in this side of learn; 
we are much inferior to France. We are a nation of intelles. 
tual apathy and stupidity. Our education is starved, the 
plaything of constant experiments; we have no consistent 
policy and no settled goal. Our tradition has been to make 
the harmonious development of character the object of educa. 
tion. We have aimed at producing the “gentleman.” We 
have succeeded in a measure, and our success in this aim is, 
I believe, the greatest contribution that we have ever mage 
to educational practice. But we never pursued the ideal 
thoroughly. Partly, we restricted it to a class, and thought 
the ideal inapplicable in the sphere of elementary education; 
and the word “ gentleman” has acquired a snobbish connote. 
tion. Partly, we narrowed the ideal by an over-emphasis on 
the element of morals, manners, and physical qualities ; and 
so we have produced the gentleman of little or no information 
or intellectual interest. And partly, we have of late tried to 
cure this defect by a violent reaction in the opposite direction; 
we are now tending to exalt specialised instruction at the 
expense of liberal education ; and so our next stage may be 
to produce the business expert who is not a gentleman—quod 
Di avertant. But if it is not yet entirely renounced, the 
old English ideal of the cultivated gentleman, as the best 
product of education, is something which Germany might be 
the better for learning. 

Politically, our claim to have something to teach Germany 
is less questionable. With all our faults, we stand for the 
idea of self-government. We pay a great price for our faith- 
fulness to the idea. We have to put up with muddle, waste, 
the mistakes consequent on amateur administration, and the 
incoherence due to party self-interest. We are far from 
efficiency in municipal and national government. But, 
however we growl and grumble, we put up with all rather 
than bend to the sway of autocratic officialism. And in 
Imperial matters our idea is similar. Everywhere we take 
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the gigantic risks of encouraging Nationality to remain itself ; 
ad we pin our trust to sympathetic administration, to 
rational tolerance of divergeat national custom and life and 
religion, in order to win the loyalty of our subject-peoples by 
proving to them that within the British Empire free and full 
national self-development and religious immunity are still in 
their possession. We are not perfect; we make many blunders 
in Imperial affairs ; we sometimes exploit the savage for gain ; 
we sometimes hustle the Oriental. And even at home we 
are not yet a really co-operative people. We talk of Rights 
and neglect Duties. We leave our fighting to be done by 
a few soldiers and sailors; we leave our religion to be done 
by parsons and women and children; we leave public work to 
be done by the few who like or can stand the game of party 
politics. The majority of us prefer to do their public duty 
by deputy. We are narrow and insular and conceited. We 
are not half as public-spirited or patriotic as we ought to be 
or as we think ourselves. But the history of the war proves 
that we have not quite failed either imperially or domestically. 
It has done much to vindicate, as well as to redeem, our 
national character; it has provided a staggering testimonial 
to our Indian and Colonial administrations ; it has shown us 
to be not wholly disloyal champions of political liberty and 
free co-operation. We have this contribution—it is no trivial 
one—to make to the general stock of human Enlightenment. 
Our argument has led us to the conclusion that Culture is 
not the exclusive possession of any one nation. It is a complex 
resultant of various forces emanating from various nations, 
each with something to give and something to receive. The 
promotion of this common Culture of the world can only be 
by peaceful give and take, teach and learn, among the nations. 
The conception of one single super-nation, that is to impose 
all Culture upon the world, is as untrue to fact as it is 
objectionable in imagination. Various strands make up the 
web of general enlightenment, and no one nation has the 


monopoly of the material. The whole spirit of Culture is 
Von. XIII.—No., 3. 35 
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alien to coercion or exclusiveness. It is essentially free, g 
free self-expression in enthusiasm for an ideal. Because it js throug! 
free, therefore neither can it be coerced nor will it seek to round 

coerce. Its way is the way of peace and concord. Violence include 
and aggression are a treason to it. 


from ¥ 


Of course, the quality of the Culture achieved depends on oo 
the quality of the ideal aimed at. The highest Culture will of circ 
only result from the direction of enthusiasm towards the in its j 
highest ideal. Three historic attempts to define this ideal modert 


may therefore be worth quoting. The first comes, as ig at a the 
fitting, from ancient Athens. Pericles sums up the Attic | cent ¢] 


doctrine of Culture in the famous words: ¢idoKahodper per’ Spirit 
evredelas Kal puiocopotper avev padaxias. In-practice this ideal ] one of 


was worked out in Athens on an aristocratic basis. The | .teamb 
freedom of Athenian citizenship was erected on the founda. piercin 
tion of a huge slave class, and the Athenian democracy was | the pla 
imbued with a contempt for manual labour. But the ideal produc 
itself was a fine one. The love of beauty and wisdom would § measu 
include the love of the good, while the repugnance to extray- Ag 
agance and effeminacy would be a safeguard from the weak- yet her 
ness of dilettantism. The next citation comes from Rome. § to the 
Mens sana in corpore sano may serve as the Roman state § and in 
ment of the ideal. Less complete and profound than the | [ptelle 
Greek statement, it yet emphasises the need of a harmonious | Germa 
development of the human faculties. Our third quotation La 
shall be from Matthew Arnold. According to him, Culture is enligh' 
the enthusiasm for a general perfection of soul, which unites ] isolate 
sweetness and light: sweetness, the quality of moral attrac: } Pharis 
tiveness ; light, the quality of intellectual discernment. Con- Th 
scientiousness up to our lights is not enough. We must see | must | 
to it that the light in us be not darkness. People who are | porate 
merely well-meaning are often among the pests of the world. } of no: 
Good intentions and high principle must be combined with ] than t 
trained intelligence and enlightened knowledge, if the result- § But it 
ing life is to deserve the epithet “cultured.” sense. 
These statements vary in phraseology and in the angle f implie 
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fom which they approach the subject. But there runs 
through all one consistent idea, that Culture is a healthy all- 
round enthusiasm for a rounded perfection of life which 
includes the material and the intellectual and the moral. It 
includes the material. Scientific progress and material pro- 
sperity ease the wheels of human life and lessen the handicap 
of circumstances. But a Culture which includes nothing else 
in its ideal is mutilated; and here lies the general fault of 
modern European Culture. I remember being present in 1907 
at a theatre in Florence, where a ballet was danced to repre- 
sent the gradual triumph of the Spirit of Light over the 
Spirit of Darkness. Every stage in the representation was 
one of mechanical invention: the first steam-engine, the first 
steamboat, and so on, leading up to the grand climax, the 
piercing of the Mont Cenis tunnel. The whole thing was on 
the plane of the crudest Materialism, and as such was a typical 
product of our age, which has unquestionably tended to 
measure progress by material development. 

Again, the ideal of Culture includes the intellectual. And 
yet here too there may be a one-sided and exclusive attention 
to the things of the mind, which will lead either to a dreamy 
and indolent contemplativeness, or to an arid and uninspiring 
Intellectualism. Here, I think, lies the chief fault of modern 
Germany. 

Lastly, the ideal of Culture includes the factor of moral 
enlightenment; and yet, once more, this must not be 
isolated, at peril of falling into the spiritual exclusiveness of 
Pharisaism or the rigid narrowness of Puritanism. 

The material, the intellectual, and the moral, all these 
must be combined in the ideal of perfect Culture, and incor- 
porated in the scheme of a really liberal education. I know 
of no single compact phrase to express this conception better 
than the Gospel maxim, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 
But it must be the kingdom of God understood in its widest 
sense. To the average Christian the phrase, I fear, often 
implies little more than the sanctification of a torpid self- 
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indulgence. And I must admit that the popular teaching of 
the Church has tended to represent the condition rather a 
the reward of morality than as the consummation of life 
Even the New Testament, though it does not leave entirely 
out of account the notion of zsthetic and intellectual perfeo. 
tion, yet on the whole lays a disproportionate emphasis on 
the idea of moral perfection ; partly because the early Apostles 
were Jews, with a strong bias in favour of an exclusively 
ethical outlook on human existence, and partly because the 
paganism of their age revealed little but the degradation of 
esthetic and intellectual ideals and had enlisted both art and 
philosophy in the service of degeneration. But the true ideal 
of the kingdom of God, the ideal which is implicit in ow 
Lord’s teaching and life, and the only ideal which is worthy 
of a really catholic religion, is the ideal of harmonious com- 
pleteness of human life in all its aspects. It is the social 
condition in which can be exercised without interruption o 
fatigue the active love of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good in all their phases, the corporate enjoyment by all who 
desire them of all the things that are true and honest and just 
and pure and lovely and of good report. So understood, the 
kingdom of God is the full ideal of perfect Culture, the goal 
‘ of a genuine enlightenment, the pattern of a sincerely civilised 
Society. And the progress of Culture is only real and true in 
so far as it is a progress towards the attainment of this end. 


A. W. F. BLUNT. 


NotTrinGHAM., 
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ase the ON THE MEANING OF THE WAR. 


~ : Counr HERMANN KEYSERLING. 
an 


ue ideal | The editor of the Hrssert JourNnat has very kindly asked 
in our | me to write down for his readers my ideas on the meaning of 
worthy § this war. I have tried to condense into a few pages what I 
is com- | deem essential to the understanding of the matter, as best I 
2 social § could. But I beg to be excused beforehand if I say nothing 
tion ot § substantially new: into the Baltic provinces of Russia, in 
ind the § these days of half-existent communications, not many papers 
all who & nor pamphlets find their way; I know little of current 
nd just § historical critigue, and thus may only succeed in restating 
od, the § what many others have said before and better. 





1e goal 

ivilised I. 

true in Judgments uttered on a world’s crisis during its progress 
nd. are seldom correct. International storm, stress, and strain, 
IT while exalting the feeling and working up the passions of men, 


on that very account may depress the level of their intelli- 
gence; the individual loses his autonomy, becomes a mere cell 
in the body of his race or state, wholly ruled and controlled 
by forces and motives supra-individual ; the very strength of 
the emotions renders impossible impartial thought, narrows 
the range of understanding, prompts to accept all-too-simple 
and radical formulas—so much so, that great minds in such 
times not unusually express opinions at which small minds 
would blush in normal days. This consideration makes it 


fairly certain a priori that the theory of this war’s origin and 
538 
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meaning, as worked out by public opinion on the Allies’ side 
no less than the theory current in Germany, will be dismisgeg 
by history as inadequate. Meanwhile such theories have a 
right to exist: if the plain man had no intelligible cause fo 
which to fight, he would not fight well, and reality is despair. 
ingly complex ; any theory is better than none, since no reasop. 
able being can do without reasons, and a legend is preferable in 
life to a statement of facts scientifically correct, if it proves the 
better working hypothesis. But the legend about this war— 
for a legend it is—is growing speedily into a living entity not 
only independent of truth but of such vitality that it may not 
die when the time of its usefulness has past; and this seems 
alarming. Instances of this kind have been frequent. 1o 
name one among many: most Continental nations still believe 
in British “mercantilism” and “disregard of other nations 
rights,” although these formulas, not exhaustive even in the 
eighteenth century, but working well enough then for all 
practical purposes, have ceased to be adequate long ago and 
seem plainly misleading to-day ; and this belief causes, as any- 
one may see, much harm. Just so the current legend about 
Germany and Europe may prove a real curse in future days; 
it may handicap international relations long after all wounds 
caused by the war have healed. It seems desirable, therefore, 
that dispassionate minds should begin even now to review 
the situation apart from prejudices, useful as these may be; 
they must look ahead and lay the foundations for future 
understanding. 


II. 


It is undoubtedly Germany who must be held responsible 
for the war, in this sense, that but for her growth and 
ambitions Europe might have continued in the enjoyment 
of peace for an indefinite time. But what few persons seem 
to realise is the obvious truth that Germany could not help 
growing and, in consequence, hardly help behaving as she 
did. A nation increasing in numbers expands like a gas; 
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€s’ side, fF short of space, she seeks perforce for new issues ; seeking for 
Smissed § jggues, she irresistibly infiltrates among her neighbours. What 
have g happens next is a question of character, culture, and circum- 
use for B stances. If the growing nation be either without political 
Jespair. § self-consciousness (like the Jews), or essentially peaceful (like 
reason. — the Chinese), or very highly evolved morally (which cannot 
‘able in | be vindicated of any Western race), the friction created leads 
Ves the f to no political conflict; it leads there inevitably, on the 
/War— — contrary, and independently from all good-will, whenever the 
ity not | nation in question is energetic and self-conscious. If now a 
lay not f nation of this character happens to grow up in a world of 
seems | aggressive traditions, where might has always been considered 
~ To | tight, where no rising power ever withstood the temptation 
believe | to impose its hegemony if circumstances seemed to favour 
ation’ } such a plan, conscious thought, fed on historical knowledge, 
in the cannot possibly disincline her to use force. She will be all the 
for all § more eager to fight, the more capable she is of reflection ; the 
0 and § more reflection becomes imbued with the philosophic spirit the 
Sany- § more it shows that no power ever was established by different 
about f means, and that the triumph of the superior (and superior, 
days; | not only stronger, if stronger she be, every young nation 
ounds fF like every young person thinks herself) has always meant 
efore, | eventual progress. Thus the Germans, being what they are, 
eview moulded by the influences of European history, were bound 
y be; | to struggle some day for supremacy; this, again, made a 
uture } European war inevitable, since Germany’s growth could not 
fail to threaten, and finally to upset, the equilibrium of all 
European forces. The war ultimately came as a necessary 
effect, as mechanical in character as a thunderstorm. Potenti- 
sible ally inevitable for the reasons stated above, it was actually 
and | occasioned by the inherent momentum of ever-increasing 
nent | armaments and the unceasing talk about war, in spite of a 
seem ~§ conscious wish for peace perhaps more general in all countries 
help § than it had been for long times past. If you go on for some 
she time contemplating an event, it is bound to happen; in 
gas ; making preparations to meet it, you bring it about. History 
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will value the immediate reasons which brought about the 
conflict (the happenings between June and August 1914), not 
as essential, but as accidental; any chain of causes would 
have ultimately led to the same. The intrinsically mechanical 
character of the final déclenchement appears with singuly 
clearness in the disproportion, unequalled in history, betwee 
the magnitude of the events and the personalities immediately 
responsible for them. No statesman of any country hy 
directed the course of events; what happened, happened jy 
spite of them all. 

Germany, then, was responsible for this war; but she was 
not “guilty” in the sense assumed by public opinion; sh: 
could hardly help acting as she did, trained as she was ip 
the school of European history; she could have acted 
with more tact and insight, in better faith, with mor 
loyalty, more humanity, but not differently on principle 
Does this justify German aggressiveness? Certainly not, 
What are universally considered her wrongs are wrongs 
indeed; but the course she took was the course taken by 
all European nations under similar circumstances, so that 
if we condemn Germany this really means that we condemn 
pan-European traditions. All Western races, in spite of 
their Christian ideals, are intrinsically aggressive (not 
without reason do the Chinese call all Westerners indis- 
criminately “ pirates ”) ; all have constantly disregarded others’ 
rights ; none has ever respected treaties if this seemed against 
their interest ; all have tacitly assumed throughout their history 
that might is right. True, some nations seem, at a given time, 
higher evolved morally and spiritually than others; the 
Germans of to-day are surely more primitive and barbarous 
in this respect than the English; nevertheless, every impartial 
outsider estimates European nations as essentially alike. 
None seems incapable of misdeeds such as those committed 
by the Germans; and if to-day the Allies are having Je beau 
réle, they owe it very much to chance—the fact of being the 
attacked, of fighting on their own territory, of having more 
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tactful commanders. Yet there is one thing which makes the 
behaviour of the Germans particularly odious: while other 
nations sin more or less unconsciously (not realising what they 
are doing), they do it consciously; the peculiarly scientific 
temper of the Germans having led them to make a thought- 
out system of what with others (especially the English, of all 
Europeans the least self-conscious) was an instinctive way. 
This has not only rendered their proceedings along the tradi- 
tional line much more efficient—it has changed their spiritual 
meaning. A lapse into faithlessness is a human failing, but 
Machiavellism is the creed of devils; cruelty is brutal, but 
terrorism is fiendish. Systematic disregard of others’ rights is 
different in kind from occasional lawlessness. This is the 
reason why Germany is legitimately being judged with greater 
severity than Russia and France have been in similar cases. 
Surely she does not wnderstand what she is doing ; if she did, 
she were a nation of devils; spiritual blindness is her great 
excuse! But she knows well enough what she is doing; and 
since this seems beyond doubt, we have the right to say: 
she ought to have known better. 

But will not mankind be grateful to Germany some day 
for the wrong she is committing? Her specific sin was the 
systematisation and pushing to extremities of all nations’ 
traditional practice; this has made the meaning of that 
practice clear to all. Were it not for German thoroughness, 
the German gift for scientific organisation and _ reflective 
thought, public opinion would not have begun to realise, as it 
has now begun, how deeply immoral are the traditional ways 
of international dealings, and the day of reform would still 
remain far off. Had Bethmann-Holweg not uttered his 
famous sentence about the “scrap of paper,” what Germany 
did might still be candidly repeated by any nation over and 
over again. Let us not forget that only about a hundred years 
ago the British Navy shelled defenceless Copenhagen in the 
midst of peace, that not later than under Napoleon III France 
meant to swallow Belgium. Henceforth similar deeds, how- 
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ever often they may yet be committed, will be condemned gq) 
initio; Germany has taken care to open the eyes of us all, 
As Treitschke and Bernhardi’s theories have shed light on al] 
previous practice, so has the latest practice of some Prussian 
generals made obvious how mischievous they are. Those jl]. 
famed theories are no arbitrary inventions; they are the 
abstract and, as for that, absolutely accurate expressions of 
the ways in which Rome, Spain, France, and England have 
risen to greatness. Even to-day it cannot fairly be pretended 
that Germany alone is acting according to them ; the unceasing 
remodelling of guaranteed naval conventions (to take one 
single instance) seems dangerously in harmony with their 
spirit. But public opinion condemns this spirit now—so much 
has been gained; and if Germany be beaten, this victory, it is 
to be hoped, will mean the conquest of those general aggressive 
tendencies, that general egoism and unrighteousness, whose 
rule over the soul of the West has rendered possible—nay, 
inevitable—this disgraceful war. 


III. 


In this sense it may fairly be said that Germany’s fate, in 
what she does and suffers, means a vicarious sacrifice. It is 
really ill-luck that the moment of her rise came so late that 
she could not succeed in establishing her hegemony as Spain, 
France, and England did, in their day, by identical means; it 
is truly tragic that everybody’s faults are being stigmatised 
to-day as her particular crime. But such is life; mankind 
proceeds on its upward course at the expense of individuals 
and nations. The French Revolution, which inaugurated 4 
new era of general freedom, has profited France least of all; 
the lawsuit against Warren Hastings was unfair to him, 
yet for India it meant the greatest blessing; Belgium's 
heroism cannot possibly be recompensed. Metaphysically 
mankind represents an indivisible whole; we and our enemies 
are one; there is no real separateness. Everybody is guilty for 
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ed ab one single individual's sin, one person may save all the world ; 






































1S all, every crime and every sacrifice is vicarious. Present humanity 
on all § is being judged in the person of Germany, it is being re- 
Issian deemed to some extent in the person of France. Realising 
se ill. this, we get a new and truer view of the problems. at stake 
2 the in this war. We understand how the Germans (surely not 
ns of | more stupid than ourselves) can honestly think that right is 
have on their side: being judged for everybody’s crimes, they 
nded naturally find that the sentence is unfair on them. We 
asing perceive something widely more important: immense as is 
one our spiritual debt to those whose example made manifest 
their our latent heroism, it is great as well to those who made us 
nuch realise the sin of fighting to conquer. Last not least: we 
itis recognise that, all well ‘considered, it is good that this war 
ssive has not been avoided. The Indian sages truly teach that all 
Those karma must be worked out; no idea ceases to operate until 
nay, it has been refuted by life; no motive for action ceases to 





work before its noxious consequences become clear; not 
many bad tendencies would have been conquered but for the 
suffering to which they led. Modern Germany has made 
obvious to all in what sense the traditional ways of the West 





e, in are wrong ; the pain she has inflicted, the suffering she endures, 
It is will induce, at last, the long-wanted change. ‘This unparalleled 
that conflagration, in burning itself out, will consume the past 
vain, karma of Europe, thus clearing the road to a new and 
: it better era. 

ised And may not this era dawn, soonest of all, in Germany ? 
<ind Her defects mean the reversal of her qualities; having 
uals reflected more deeply and being more thorough than other 
da nations, she has gone furthest on the general line. This leads 
all; one to expect that she will learn the lesson quickest. In twenty 
‘im, years she may seem superior to the Allies in the same sense and 
m’s degree in which to-day she seems their inferior. This is by no 
ally means improbable ; history is nothing but a sequence of similar 
nies metamorphoses. Quite lately we have witnessed some of 


them: very few persons only a year ago would have dreamed 
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that France would be able to hold out, Russia show splendid 
moral stamina—which does not mean that previous judgments 
were wrong, but that the facts have changed. Any tendency 
is capable .of multiple manifestation ; the cynicism of some 
contemporary German leaders is one expression among others 
of German sincerity ; the calm strength of the best type of 
modern English gentlemen is the transmuted brutality of the 
eighteenth century. No definition of a nation’s character for 
the time being (I mean the race characteristics as expressed in 
a particular state) seems to hold good for much longer than 
twenty years. The Germans of the eighteenth century were 
on the whole a nation of dreamers; in the first half of the 
nineteenth one of idealists ; to-day they seem the most material- 
minded. The French, between 1780 and 1820, went through 
more widely differing phases than most nations throughout 
the whole of their existence; faithful servants became 
murderers, then heroes, and ended their days as Philistines, 
Besides, bloodshed accelerates the succession of generations, 
so that the French of 1812 were wider apart from those of 
1790 than are our contemporaries from those of Louis Philippe 
—and something similar is impending, hélas! to-day. None can 
foretell what the Germans will be like even ten years hence; 
an enormous amount of what they are committing just now 
has nothing whatever to do with their soul—it is the result of 
machinery, automatism, prejudice. If the machine falls to 
pieces, all may change. For this reason let us beware of 
crystallised preconceptions. Very rightly were the French of 
the First Empire not held responsible for the Terror, nor those 
of the Restauration for Napoleon’s crimes. We must assume 
the same attitude towards coming Germany. This war will 
change the world to such a degree that all judgments based on 
memories, even the most recent, will prove untrue. It may 
happen that the vicarious sacrifice imposed on the Germans 
this time will soon be rewarded by a period of moral 
supremacy. 
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IV. 


If this war, in one sense, is due to the growth of Germany 
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threatening to upset the equilibrium of all nations, it can be 
understood, in another, without reference to German ambi- 
tions at all; just as the great wars of a century ago have 
causes both deeper and more general than Bonaparte’s dreams 
of world-power. It is certainly true, what Napoleon always 
maintained, that he did not premeditate his career ; it is surely 
as true, what German writers vindicate, that Germany never 
strove consciously to set the world on fire: both were driven 
to act as they did by circumstances they had no command 
over. All great wars seem to posterity to be events ordained by 
fate; which could not be if they were due to individual whims 
alone. Fated indeed they are, not less so than the diseases of 
children. At intervals more or less regular international life 
passes through a crisis; this issues, as often as not, in acute 
disease; any bacillus happening to be present can lead to 
these results. The state of organic crisis is the inmost raison 
détre of all great wars; they are only occasioned by the causes 
immediately discernible. This, and this alone, explains the 
possibility of that monstrous disproportion between the motives 
acting and the aims reached on the one side, the efforts made 
and the havoc wrought on the other—a disproportion of which 


the history of wars is one continuous illustration. 


Consider 


the events of a century ago: whatever immediate reasons 
occasioned the French Revolution and the international conflicts 
which followed it, whatever the immediate results of it all 
have been, that great drama really and essentially meant a 
constitutional crisis ; it meant the state of disease accompany- 
ing the breaking up and renewing of the forms of national 
life which were outgrown. Very much the same happens 
to-day. Whatever may be the immediate outcome of this 
war, whether the Allies win or Austro-Germany, whether any 
of the results consciously aimed at be reached or not, the 


struggle will not have been in vain: the international con- 
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flagration will have accelerated, nay, it will have rendered 
possible, those internal changes which were needed in jj 
countries more urgently every year. It was no accident 
that the war broke out while England stood on the verge of 
civil war, France seemed demoralised, and Russia threatened 
by a new revolution. It would \be shortsighted to expect 
that the danger from without, which united the contending 
forces, should have annulled the differences at stake; but 
very soon it will appear that the international conflagration, 
however disastrous be some of its results, will have meant 
the shortest possible way towards the solution of national 
problems, and that this solution is the real cause we are 
fighting for. We are not essentially fighting “ militarism” 
(the immediate effect of this war will probably be an increase 
in armaments, not in Europe, perhaps, but in America, China, 
and Japan), nor against Germany, nor for the right of small 
nations: we really are fighting all together for a new and 
better state of existence. And this will not only appear 
some day—it appears already: in nearly all countries engaged 
in the war we see a process of regeneration going on at a 
speed which seems incredible although it is certain. Russia 
has renounced drink, is acquiring initiative, conquering that 
national apathy which, more than anything else, barred her 
on the road towards progress and freedom; France is pulling 
herself together, reintegrating, regaining self-control; Ger- 
many is completing her fusion into unity, breaking up from 
within those demarcations of caste and calling which have 
handicapped so much her free evolution, and learning in 
the school of sacrifice to distinguish between true and false 
ideals. Truly pathetic was it to observe how powerless 
during the last decades all nations seemed to solve by 
conscious effort the many internal problems ripe for solution. 
Now Life itself has taken the matter in hand; through a fit 
of fever it works out the necessary changes; what no will 
could accomplish will involuntarily happen. 

The general effect of these changes will be democratisation. 
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This conflagration is sure to consume—if not immediately, then 
in its after effects—the last vestiges of the ancien régime. To 
this extent does the cause of Life coincide with the ideals 
of our age. But the latter do not exhaust the former. The 
cause of Life is far too complex to be grasped by any idealism 
though never so far-sighted; Life’s ways differ widely from 
men’s wishes; above all, Life’s notion of time is not ours. 
Here, then, must optimism be corrected by critical insight, 
by understanding of historical processes and psychological laws. 
The Christianisation of Europe meant progress, no doubt, but 
it coincided with the end of antique culture and the conquest 
of its seats by barbarous tribes; the French Revolution 
brought blessing to the world at large, but it destroyed much 
of what was highest in France, decimated its most valuable 
classes, and in its first consequences ruined Europe. Some- 
thing similar is sure to happen this time. The immediate 
material effects of the war cannot be other than disastrous. 
The premature death of millions of the strongest and best 
cannot possibly improve the living stocks. The hatreds and 
resentments sown will hamper for long all international 
dealings. What Romain Rolland has said will prove all 
too true at first: “Quel que soit le vainqueur, c’est "Europe 
qui sera la vaincue.” Then after the long and terrible strain 
a reaction must follow, expressing itself in frivolity, shallow- 
ness, spiritual decline, a temporary downfall all the more 
marked as the upheaval was great. We may lose again all 
we had gained in the hours of danger. The unequalled 
patriotic revival of 1815 was immediately followed by a 
period of sordid egoism and pettiness. All immediate effects 
of the war may seem frankly negative. A democratisation 
proceeding too quickly may dangerously lower the level of 
general culture. To anticipate the worst: if the struggle 
lasts for too long, we may witness all over Europe a repetition 
of what happened in Germany after the Thirty Years War: all 
traditional, all hereditary culture may die with the death of 
its bearers. Life knows of no “progress” in the sense of 
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idealogues and radicals. It very seldom identifies itself with 
the wishes of men. Its way leads through deep valleys ang 
abysses. Yet it leads upwards. 

The heroes who die for their cause die only too often, from 
all human points of view, in vain. In truth they do not, 
No idealism ever was wrong ; never has history disproved the 
right of those who struggled for the right, however narrow 
their views may have been. For the progress that really 
matters is ideal progress, and this is not to be arrested by 
periods of material regress, however long. In what sense did 
the advent of Christ, or of the French Revolution, work for 
the good? Not materially at first, not materially for long; 
nay, for both events it may be doubted, even to-day, whether 
the improvement in the material condition of the world induced 
by either of them is at all considerable. But they have changed 
the minds of men, their consciousness of things ; and this is all- 
important, for only a changed consciousness of things is able to 
change intimately the things themselves. Mind moulds matter 
very slowly—this is all too true ; but then nothing else moulds it 
at all. Law began to reflect righteousness only on the day that 
men began to realise what righteousness meant. Institutions as 
such are nothing ; the most perfect imaginable are mere outward 
crusts apt to be exploded by the first outbreak of passion, if 
they do not express a corresponding degree of spiritual under- 
standing. Thus, the perfect civilisation of ancient Rome could 
not last because it expressed a limited understanding. On the 
contrary, the germ of deep insight, sown by the gospel of Christ 
in barbaric souls, has rendered them fit for indefinite pro- 
gress. Again, each higher degree on the ascending road was 
reached owing to an influx of deeper insight. After men 
realised their spiritual autonomy, they reformed the Church; 
after they realised their civic rights, they reformed their con- 
stitutions. On the other hand, whenever understanding fell 
short the effect was decay. Never as yet have insight and 
its exteriorisation stood on equal level. In the beginning o 
our era spiritual insight was deep, but the state of outward 
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culture low; to-day the latter seems infinitely superior to the 
former. This explains the unequalled horror of this war. 
This war has revealed the monstrous disparity existing be- 
tween our outward civilisation and the state of our souls; it 
has shown how crude, how blind, how unrighteous we all still 
are. But this very horror opens our spiritual eyes. Never 
again will atrocities be thought justified, never again will 
public opinion anywhere think excusable the breaking of 
pledges, never again will it be consciously admitted that 
might is right. Our consciousness of things will change. And 
this is the progress which counts. This acquirement no 
material failings can annul. Spiritual progress alone creates 
a secure basis for material advance. If events have led all 
dreams of pacifists ad absurdum, this is due to the fact that 
men are not yet spiritually ready for permanent peace; some 
day they may become so. The higher understanding acquired 
will inevitably express itself, sooner or later, on the outer 
plane; some day righteousness will become as normal to 
men as contention is now. Then treaties will inevitably be 
respected. Some day not alone men’s institutions but their 
involuntary impulses will reflect a higher state of being. To 
attain this, no sacrifice seems too great. For a higher state of 
being, not merely a more satisfactory state of political exist- 
ence, is the great cause we are ultimately fighting for. 
Without suffering no aim can be reached. Through blood- 
shed and pain we approach the goal. Metaphysically this 
justifies the war. 
HERMANN KEYSERLING, 


Vo. XIII.—No. 3. 











GOTHIC RUIN AND RECONSTRUCTION, 
MAUDE EGERTON KING. 


In the midst of the general outcry over the defacing of 
Rheims Cathedral the other day, an old cottage woman, very 
devout and very daring, declared it to be the Almighty’s way 
of punishing idolatry. She was eventually persuaded into 
some sympathy with the religion whose ritual she ignorantly 
condemned, but her words still stuck in mind, because, as is 
often the case with the utterance of narrow but sincere 
thought, they suggested greater truth than the speaker 
could realise. 

That the most exquisite epitome of Christian art should 
serve as a target for the colossal brutalities of modern warfare, 
amazed all Christendom. Religious leaders of every kind, 
artists, archeologists, traditionalists, and every humble unit 
of the masses who put cathedrals to their prime use of 
worship, were shaken with rage and grief, for each had lost 
a special unique treasure. “These Germans,” we cried, we 
English, French, Belgians, Russians, and Americans, “are 
just the Huns over again: never under any circumstances 
could we have committed this crime!” Now since we are, 
or should be, earnestly set upon growing wiser, and not more 
wrong-headed, for this war, we should surely beware of the 
self-satisfaction lurking in this remark. Self-satisfaction may 
well taint an otherwise righteous wrath, and will certainly 
dim that clearing perception which this time of revelation 


was beginning to bring about in us: bringing it about by its 
546 
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sudden serious exalting of the virtues of courage and endur- 
ance and self-sacrifice above all the material things we have, 
as a nation, lived for and lived by so long; by its discovery 
of devotion in wretched and wastrel lives; and, above all, by 
its sharp testing of anchorage in this whirlpool of horror and 
ruin, and by the mighty conviction which the breaking of 
every other sort of strength brings home to the individual, 
that a spiritual anchorage alone can hold one sane and 
serviceable. 

It is probably true that we should not bring up big guns 
against Gothic Cathedrals; but we are not wholly clean of 
such crimes, for all that. As complacent units in modern 
industrial civilisation we are all bearing a hand in the black 
miracle—the exact antithesis to the Christian making and 
mending miracle—the black miracle of wndoing. Krupp guns 
may destroy the glory of Rheims Cathedral in a few days: 
the destructive method for which we are partly responsible 
is slower but surer. Our modern civilisation, built up on 
mechanical industrialism (or, it were truer to say, imprisoned 
within it, ensnared at every turn in its barbed wire entangle- 
ments), has been, throughout its whole devastating era, 
whittling away or corrupting those very powers in the race 
which made a Rheims Cathedral possible. This is a plain 
fact, difficult to deny in honesty. No one living is answer- 
able for the beginning of that era, but every one of us is in 
part responsible for its continuance, if, once convinced of 
its wrongness for the race at large, he accepts it unquestion- 
ingly because it is personally convenient or comfortable, or 
suffers it unwillingly and yet without protest as inevitable. 

It will be claimed, perhaps, that neither we nor our 
immediate fathers have accepted the industrial system with- 
out question: that we have, on the contrary, legislated and 
coerced into humaner working, and are still bent upon im 
proving it. But it would be more honest to confess that we 
have alternately petted and patched a system (wrong from 
the first, and in its very essence) into smoother running, 
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largely for interested ends, instead of ending it for the good 
of the race. And we either miss or blink the fact, that, 
essentially wrong now, it must remain unalterably wrong 
even in the Labour millennium of big money, little work, and 
perfected hygiene—must remain wrong because it will always 
involve the suppression or corruption of the imagination, and 
the sacrifice of its tool, the hand; and will thereby prevent 
more beauty than the massed armies of the world could 
shatter: not the irreplaceable mummied beauty of the past, 
but the vital beauty of bud and flourish and eternal renewal 
from the living human root. 

And now, for a moment hushing our loud indignation 
against the Huns, let us consider whether our latter-day life 
in Cathedral and other cities is so far consistent with our 
loving veneration for that highest expression of the Christian 
creative spirit in man, the Gothic Cathedral itself, as to justify 
such indignation. 

Certain quarters of the city are devoted to the factories 
where, as Ruskin says, we manufacture everything but men, 
—and to the modern model barracks, or old-fashioned slums, 
as the case may be, where the factory hands live. In another 
quarter, set among the quiet lawns and immemorial elms of 
its Close, stands the cathedral, in as reverend an isolation 
from slum and factory as Sabbath from workday, or, as 
sometimes, faith from practice. Whether we belong to the 
clergy who minister, the artists who sketch, or the church- 
goers who worship there, we are one in prizing it as a personal 
delight, a national treasure. That delight, however, is sadly 
qualified nowadays by dread of damage from fire, suffragettes, 
and Germans; and the mere honest wear and tear of time 
upon its strength and grace plants anguish, and the foreboding 
sense of Nevermore, in the very core of our joy. 

But why this despairing anguish ‘—for it is nothing less. 
And why have these works of man, rightly precious always, 
become so tragically and unnaturally precious to-day? That 
is to say, why do we regard them as irreplaceable? The 
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cathedral did not come down ready-made out of a Heaven for 
ever after shut fast upon its grudged glories. It was, indeed, 
a good gift of God, but the Master-builder used human tools 
for its making — human faith, imagination, sacrifice, human 
hands. ‘The world is fuller of human beings than ever before, 
then why despair of finding builders? Earlier ages, far more 
sparsely peopled, knew no such despair. After each of the 
times, in several centuries, that Our Lady of Chartres was 
burned or otherwise ruined, it rose again, an irrepressible 
fountain of worship, impossible to seal as the prayer and praise 
of martyrs in prison, springing up, more mighty and miracu- 
lous for every forbiddance. ‘The passion of the people, gentle 
and simple, who harnessed themselves to the huge stones in 
the quarry and dragged them into Chartres, who would take 
no hand in building, lay no gift on the altar, until every man 
of them had asked or given his brother forgiveness — this 
passion glows in the glass to-day, towers in the stone, beats 
one down on to one’s knees, and then lifts one up on unsus- 
pected wings. If, then, such a Phoenix rose from such 
destructions and bears its shining witness to our very day, 
why this black raven croak of “ Nevermore” ? 

Is it not because we all, whether we be priests, artists, 
politicians, or ordinary public, are dimly aware that our 
civilisation at the other end of the city, the factory end, has 
killed the cathedral makers, has taken the Master-builder’s 
tools, His craftsmen, out of His hands, smashed many, blunted 
all, and apprenticed most to the Devil or Krupp? Yes, that 
is why it is sheer agony to think of Louvain gone, Rheims 
spoiled, and Ypres, which it took all the thirteenth century to 
build, smashed by the infernal machines of the twentieth 
century in a few hours! If such havoc had been done in the 
Middle Ages, the energies of grief and rage which to-day 
threaten to produce nothing better than revenge, would have 
got to work on re-making as well. There would have been 
no such despair as ours, but, because there was life there 
would have been hope. And there was life indeed, any 
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amount of it, in smithy and stonemason’s yard and carpenters 
workshop: because the craft guilds were full of working mep 
who obeyed best the vital traditions in which they were reared, 
by enriching that tradition’s growth with the free expression 
of their individual imaginations. 

Mr Lisle March-Phillips, in the brilliant paper which he 
read before the Peasant Art Fellowship, dwells weightily 
upon the value of free creative work, both to the community 
and to the worker himself. 

“JT will ask you to throw your mind back to the period 
when English life was speaking in terms of art,” he says, and, 
of course, we may just as well say European as English ; “to 
the period, that is, when in every English borough there were 
rising up those churches, cathedrals, and minsters, with all their 
store of decorative and sculptured detail, their stained glass, 
metal-work, wood-carving, and all the gorgeous embroideries, 
gold and silver utensils, rich vestments, magnificently bound and 
illuminated books which were part of the religious ceremonial of 
that age. It is extraordinary to think of the outlay in labour, 
in time, in expense which these great fabrics and their varied 
contents must have necessitated ; and, of course, this amount of 
toil, labour, and money bestowed, this amount of self-sacrifice, 
in a word, was the measure of the pleasure and delight which 
the community as a whole felt in these creations. There can 
be no doubt—its very nature and origin prove it—that Gothic 
art was a source of joy to the population of the country and a 
potent influence beautifying and ennobling the life of the 
whole nation. | 
“ That is what has gone from us: 


“Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight.” 
So much for art and the community. Concerning art and 
the worker, Mr March-Phillips says :— 
“T may take it that you have all considered the effect 
which the doing of vital work had upon the workmen. You 
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up as a tradition all the knowledge acquired by working men 
in the prosecution of their profession. You know the feeling 
of pride in their own handicraft which animated the guild- 
men... . All members of all handicrafts, of whatever kind, 
were united in brotherhoods, and these brotherhoods were the 
depositaries of all knowledge in regard to that craft, and the 
only authorities on the right methods of work. There was 
no outside dictation. Labour, skilled and disciplined and 
organised, found out the best way of doing things, and did 
them. ‘The craftsmen were, very literally, the nation’s hands, 
and just as our own hands do what our minds dictate, so it 
was the function of these national hands to put into shape 
and form the emotions of the nation. I think what is most 
striking, when one reads one of the histories of the guilds 
containing an account of their usages, their vows for mutual 
protection, for standing by each other under all circumstances, 
their prayers, and feasts and councils, in which justice was 
done and disputes tried and rewards and punishments meted 
out—I say, what is most striking about this picture of the 
lofty authority and independence of the medieval guilds, is 
the consciousness it instils into us of the individual dignity of 
character of the members. There is something extraordinarily 
imposing in these medieval brotherhoods of workmen, in the 
wisdom and sagacity of their laws, in their firmness and 
moderation, in the proud independence of their attitude. 
One thing is certain, that the medieval craftsman found in 
the prosecution of his own work an opening and a walk in 
life in which all honourable ambition could look for satis- 
faction. To be aman of mark in such a body as composed 
the guild, a leader in its administration and affairs, a trusted 
exponent of its knowledge and skill in invention and in work- 
manship, was to acquire as much honour and dignity as a free 
man need aspire to. Think what this meant to the worker: 
think what it meant to him when his work exercised and 
developed, not his manual skill only, but his best faculties— 
intellectual, imaginative, inventive. I have heard people 
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wonder why England in those days was called Merrie Eng. 
land? It was because the labour of the nation—which after 
all is the nation’s chief concern and most absorbing occupation 
—was itself a source of pleasure and of pride.” 

Wiser generations, yet unborn, will surely look back with 
wonder upon the ugly experiment of mechanical industrialism, 
From the very first it was patent that the freedom it promise 
hung chains about the many ; and yet it was quickly accepted 
and riveted upon the world’s comparatively free life, wit) 
almost universal approval. To dub it “progress” was 
sufficient to secure a submission fatal as that we criticise ip 
the Germans to-day: the submission of the romantic, peasani- 
filled, kindly Germany of the ancient towns and the fai. 
haunted Christmas-tree forests, to the prosaic power and plans 
of Prussia ! 

Progress !—so good a word when sacred to the real life of 
man and its on-going !—stands only too commonly nowaday; 
for the increase of material luxury and lumber, the elabora. 
tions of harmful as well as beneficent science, and all those 
manifold sacrifices of good and beauty upon the banal altar 
of convenience, which are defacing the delectable earth and 
damaging the divine man: and yet even those who shrug and 
sigh regretfully over “ progress,” think they have justified it 
when they declare it to be “inevitable.” Blessed, fully blessed 
as the word Mesopotamia to Mr Chadband, are the words 
progress and inevitable to many of us to-day, and dangerously 
hypnotic, too. How hypnotic, how Mesopotamian, we realise 
when we note how few of the earnest preachers in churches 
and chapels have ever condemned mechanical industrialism 
as an un-Christian basis for civilisation: how few political 
reformers have ever approached it save as a system only so 
far short of perfection as the delaying of their own party's 
legislation renders it: how few artists have ever done more 
than lament its ugliness in their own fastidious eyes ! 

The righteous wrath of the Hebrew prophets is as apt 
to-day as in the ancient east, seeing that electricity and steam 
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have but extended, not changed, man’s powers of evil: but 
fom their pulpits our preachers, for the most part, conduct 
that wrath upon the fleshly evils of misdirected energy, or, as 
at the present moment, upon our country’s foes: while our 
own “dark satanic mills,” as Blake calls them, which, all the 
time are grinding men’s souls and bodies so exceedingly small, 
and the wrong upon which they are based, go unscathed of 
that prophetic fire. 

Among our religious leaders, with a few notable exceptions, 
the two great prophets of our own day (both of them outside 
the pale of orthodoxy) have been without honour as prophets. 
Ruskin may have been, must have been, frequently quoted as 
an unanswerable opinion on esthetics, Tolstoy as a brilliant 
Russian novelist ; but that each of these brought all his art, 
all his spiritual genius and passion, to bear, in hammering us 
with the hard tremendous fact that mechanical industrialism 
is essentially wrong now, under capitalism, because it involves 
the enslavement of the many to the enriching of the few, and 
that it must still be essentially wrong, under socialism or any 
other order, because, though every worker should become rich 
his imagination and hand must still be thralls of machinery— 
this our preachers ignore, or apologise for, or otherwise whittle 
away, instead of authorising the message to their own follow- 
ings, with, “This, too, is prophecy! Hear, now, what the 
Spirit saith to the Churches!” 

And now let us hasten to add that, once having accepted 
our industrial civilisation as “inevitable,” the clergy, of all 
denominations, have earnestly sought, and are still earnestly 
seeking, to circumvent its resultant sins and miseries. These 
Sisyphus labours of the Churches undoubtedly afford a 
strenuous spiritual gymnastic, they have trained many saints 
and heroes too; but not many prophets, not men wise enough 
to know that their prime duty is to preach a crusade against 
the apparently immovable cause of these miseries. Hypnotised 
by the word “ progress,” the religious leaders are too generally 
prone to repeat the cant of the average man on this subject. 
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It is useless fighting machinery, or its outcome, industrialism, 
they declare, for however bad these may be, they represent q 
JSorce that has come to stay. They repeat this without shame. 
and yet, as a living writer has well said, such pessimism, leay; 
out of account, as it does, the Holy Ghost—the only force that 
has come to stay, and that in the principle of eternal growth, 
evolutionary and revolutionary,—is rank heresy and denial on 
the tongue of a spiritual man. 

Political reformers have, from the first, patched, and are 
still busy patching, this “inevitable” form of civilisation, sub. 
stituting hygiene for the natural health it destroys, raising pay, 
lessening labour hours: in fact, gilding the cage, and even 
thrusting sugar between the bars, for most part with honest 
philanthropic intention rather than with any conscious desire 
to dull a certain aching memory of wings in a caged creature, 

In the case of the leaders of Art, the failure in leadership 
has amounted to a worse thing. While they were rising into 
the importance of professional art caterers to the wealthy, the 
undoing of the craftsman and countryman was going on, 
Over a space of more than two centuries they saw these men 
driven or lured away from their shepherding, ploughing, 
smithing,—from all the inspiration and sound stuff of folk art, 
—into the cities and factories. And to remind ourselves how 
truly the daily life and work was the stuff of folk art, we need 
but look at the outer arches of the north porch at Chartres, 
or, for that matter, of many other great churches. What is 
the subject of the decoration here—no whit unworthy the 
near neighbourship of saints and prophets and all the heavenly 
host—which makes such arches more glorious than any gate 
ways to any king’s palace in the world? Just the labours of 
the countryman in the fields, vineyards, and forests through- 
out the calendared year, the work of the various craftsmen, 
and the service of women, the spinners and hearth-tenders, 
sculptured in stone! Give our factory workers back the use 
of their hands to-day, would they want to decorate great 
arches with their chimneys, their fly-wheels, and spinning- 
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jennies ? Would they be to the glory of God if they did? 
And if not, then to what manner of temple, to what worship, 
would they give fitting entrance ? 

Now because artists are sensitives, they should long ago 
have gauged what a tragedy this spoiling of the craftsman 
was; by the witness of their own hearts they should have 
known what this crippling of the hand, dulling of the eye to 
beauty, this deadening or corrupting of the imagination, 
would mean to the workers and to the world they work in. 
But, as a body, though with here and there an heroic exception, 


_ artists have done little in reclaiming labour from machinery, 


for man, and therefore for Art. So long as they could indulge 
their own now highly specialised creative power, they have 
allowed Art—the one-time democratic making of all things 
of daily use, from cradles and cups to cathedrals—to shrink 
to the expensive professionalism inside picture frames and on 
concert platforms! That there is something rotten in the 
state of Denmark they may acknowledge, but, thanking their 
stars they were not born to set it right, they follow their finer 
sense as to what that rottenness is only so far as to hold 
fastidiously aloof, alike from religious revival and philanthropic 
reform. They suspect that we are not undoing our sin against 
the factory folk when we give them high pay, swimming 
baths, and cinemas; and they smile at the enthusiastic 
educationists who give them University Extension lectures, 
or show them round museums full of the handiwork which 
the fathers of these folk wrought as naturally as a sound 
apple-tree produces apples, but which they could no more 
produce than an asphalt pavement grow grass ! 

And so, after all, it looks as if we should do well to give 
over fault-finding, and boasting, too, in this matter, for a 
little, lest in the Big Reckoning much of our religious, 
political, and philanthropic activities be counted unto us for 
smugness, our inactivity as artists for betrayal, our howling 
against Huns for hypocrisy, and our reverence for the mummied 
beauty of the past, combined, as that reverence is, with a blind 
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neglect of the living root of beauty in the present—ty 
idolatry—for the mere kissing of sacred bones, the while we 
ignore the spirit of the saint who wore them! Must there be 
still further smashing of idols, still further loss of the loveliness 
to which we have so largely forfeited our right, before we 
understand, before our cry of “O crime against irreplaceable 
beauty !” be changed to “ Crime, indeed! but since man made 
this beauty, by the living soul of man, we will set him fre 
to make again!” 

A little while ago a day was set apart for national cop. 
fession and intercession. It is to be wished, and passionately 
wished, that the heart-searching begun that day might yet 
lead to the recognition of this evil for the wide and deep eyil 
it actually is, this machine-made industrial system, provocative 
as it is, internationally, of insane competitions, jealousies 
fears, and all the baser causes of war. And let us not shrink 
from the responsibility which this recognition must lay upon 
us. Let us clear our minds from cant. We are, at least, 
nominally, Christian, and therefore need not leave miracle out 
of account. This being so, we must dare to want the present 
un-Christian basis of civilisation away, however long and 
costly the process of riddance may have to be; and we must 
believe we can get it away, and substitute a better. And this 
we must set about, not lightly, but yet joyfully and miracu- 
lously, as those do who move mountains and convert souls: 
bearing in mind that the whole mechanical-industrial era is, 
after all, only a short passing experiment in the adventurous 
life of Man, and that the permanent elements we have been s0 
busy forgetting or belittling for two hundred years are still 
in him. The world gets what it desires. If it desires wealth 
and materialism, it gets it; if it desires Christian civilisation, 
founded on simplicity, country life, and hand work, it will get 
these instead: the missionary’s business is to get it to desire 
these ; to create honest disgust, or holy (which is healthy) 
hunger in the prodigal, till he feel his poverty, or his wealth, 
whichever it be, grit huskish on his tongue, and he crave 
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bread of life at his Father’s table earned by labour in his 
Father's fields. 

That is a hard saying. In any great industrial city one 
looks at the people, at their dwindled, indefinite types, their 
deadening work, their play, which for the most part they per- 
form by proxy, and, after humbly acknowledging certain virtues 
in them which such a life would certainly kill in oneself, one 
is still tempted to cry, “But nothing, nothing, can ever 
make this a vital, creative, and therefore whole and happy 
race again |” 

That is right so far. Legislation alone cannot do it, nor 
education, nor wealth, nor hygiene. But there is that which 
can. The Christian miracle will be known for what it is by 
its ancient, authentic sign of the life brought back, and brought 
more abundantly, in the breaking of the hard-hearted Sabbath 
of superstition by the restoration of the withered hand. If 
only we will give the worker back to the Master-builder, 
He will have His own way with him and go on creating His 
world, and His man: for, of the tools He puts into man’s 
hand, the handles do as much shaping as the blade. And 
after that we must be patient. And, above all, we must not 
demand copies of ancient perfections. Let the renascent art 
blunder at first, as it must if it be own-rooted and not parasitic. 
Let it stammer and scrawl and smudge and chip. If we are 
wise we shall know that life is there and so wait faithfully upon 
growth ; we shall rejoice more over such firstling failures than 
over any perfected copy of the finest cathedral in the world, 
knowing in our hearts a living moulder of pots more precious, 
more prophetic for this new day, than Michael Angelo dead. 


MAUDE EGERTON KING. 
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“SHALL WE SERVE GOD "OR NOUGHT?Y = 
TREITSCHKE AND 1 °EGEL. will se 
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Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 


AmoneG the many English readers who during the last few | heredi 
months have turned for the first time to Treitschke’s Politik, | The 
many, I fancy, must, like myself, on the first reading have § justifi 
been able to describe its effect upon their mind only as one § of div 
of blankness. We may have been puzzled by occasion § canno 
suggestions of rationality in Bernhardi, and hoped that in § would 
the calmer land of University lectures we should find the § lastin; 





intelligible fabric whose confused debris had tossed so incon- TI 
gruously on the waves of jingo rhetoric. But there isa } thati 
methodical kind of madness which is more obscure than chaos § “Bon 


itself, as it would be more embarrassing to walk into a fourth } nothi 
dimension than merely to lose one’s way; and we find our- | Feare 
selves here offered, as commonplaces in no need of argument, | there 
a system of paradox suggesting the uneasy suspicion that § no In 
minds which can accept it are constructed on a different | thesis 
pattern from our own. Migh 

We find, for instance, that in the action of states the | fright 
“Christian duty of sacrifice for something higher” has no } becat 
place, because in the history of the world there is nothing I 
higher than the state. ach state has its own morality. } grain 
Self-preservation, consequently, is the state’s highest duty, —th: 
and for a nation to risk its independence or well-being for f be af 


the sake of another nation is the Sin against the Holy Ghost. § same 
568 
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National honour, we are told in more promising tones, has 
unconditional sanctity; but this is immediately interpreted 
as meaning that no nation must yield anything it possesses 
without fighting, just as the last barrier against the brutalisa- 
tion of society is said to be the duel. There can be no 
international law, and a state may always denounce its 
treaties, for there is no superior power to enforce them. 
Indeed the very desire to do away with war is so unin- 
telligible as to be not worth discussing: “The living God 
will see to it that wars shall never cease.” As to internal 
constitution, since force is the essence of the state, an 
aristocratic monarchy must be the best form of government. 
The monarch is irresponsible and rests his claim simply upon 
hereditary right and the Unsearchable Power of Providence. 
The individual must never resist, and rebellion is only 
justified by success, just as, in the long run, victory is a proof 
of divine judgment for a nation. Cesar Borgia, we learn, 
cannot really have been such a good prince as Machiavelli 
would have led us to suppose, for he achieved nothing 
lasting. 

There is something familiar, of course, in all this. “ Hee 
that in his actions observeth the Lawes of his Country is Just.” 
“Bonds have their strength, not from their own Nature (for 
nothing is more easily broken than a man’s word), but from 
Feare of some evill consequence upon the rupture.” ‘“ Where 
there is no common Power, there is no Law: where no Law, 
no Injustice.” We are naturally tempted to the ironical hypo- 
thesis that the German militarist has adopted his doctrine that 
Might is Right from the English philosopher who was born 
frightened, and whose first law of nature was to seek peace 
because his supreme evil was the state of war. 

If this were all, we could acknowledge in Treitschke that 
grain of truth which had long made men swallow the Leviathan 
—that my obligation to carry out my part of a covenant may 
be affected by lack of surety that the other party will do the 
ame. I need not keep my promise to lend a man money if 
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he absconds from his other creditors in Patagonia. And of cour 
treaties, like private contracts, may equitably be broken, with the me 
notice, when the circumstances have sufficiently changed. by the 

But that Treitschke means more than this is apparent from though 
the fact that he is always arguing for a difference in kind is inde 
between private and state morality, not merely a difference of any pit 


detail arising from the absence of an established judge. He } philos 
does not even raise the question whether we shouid keep ou f motto 
private contracts when we can escape the detection of the says 
enforcing superior; here probably Christian morality would |  seadin, 
be allowed to apply. In short, though the words are those of | puin o 
Hobbes, the voice is really that of Hegel; and the unique tramp 
character of the state, which Treitschke assumes in order to | waste: 
justify his political theory, is argued for in Hegel’s Philosophie | secula 
der Geschichte, Philosophie des Rechts, System der Sittlichkeit, | chanc 
and Kritik der Verfassung Deutschlands. there 

Hegel too holds that international relations are not “merely | what 
moral” (moralisch) like those of individuals; for individuals § blind 
have a power above them which can enforce its decision, but purpo 
nations are in a state of nature towards one another and s0, § the 1 
whatever agreements they may make, they still, as independent — mode 
entities, stand above them. The state’s own welfare is its | in its 
highest motive. It is foolish to contrast the interest of the | By f 
state with its right; for the state acknowledges no abstract living 
rules of good or bad, shame or treachery. In this great idea | essen 
Machiavelli wrote. The highest duty of individuals is to be }  sirabl 
members of the state. The existence of the state is the pre | mem 
cess of God in the world. Here no doubt Hegel may be said | that : 
to be speaking of the ideal state. But in that case he could | They 
fairly draw no conclusions for conduct in the actual world, | allow 
he expressly claims the right to do. And we should be equally | state 
justified, while pointing out that only the individual’s con- | alwa 
science can decide how far a state approaches the ideal, i 
postulating an ideal individual. i 

Now this reduction of political morality to expediency and bale 
the consequential justification of conduct by its success cannot F  relibi 
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of course have been in Hegel, what it naturally seems to us, 
the mere snobbery that values pictures by their prices, scholars 
by their chairs, and saints by canonisation. The train of 
thought by which he brought himself to such a conclusion 
is indeed one that must arise from any moral, still more from 
any pious, reflection upon the world. It is developed in the 
Philosophy of History and in the World History,’ with its 
motto of “ Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.” Nothing, 
says Hegel, might seem more depressing than a superficial 
reading of history, which shows the ages strewn with the 
ruin of nobility and greatness; the fairest fabrics of our spirit 
trampled into the mire of barbarism; martyrdom and genius 
wasted; cruelty, treachery, and stupidity triumphing in the 
secular sacrifice of innocent millions; and everywhere blind 
chance or fate supreme. If his philosophy is not to founder, 
there must be a deeper view than this; things cannot be 
what they seem. For what unfolds itself in history is no 
blind fate, but the Universal Spirit, which, using for its own 
purposes the selfish passions of individuals,—so that even 
the wrath of men shall turn to its praise— passes from 
mode to mode, through ever higher stages of complexity, 
in its search for complete self-comprehension and freedom.’ 
By freedom Hegel means “objective freedom,” that is, 
living under laws and institutions that are good. This is. 
essential. In the ideally perfect state it would also be de- 
sirable that they should be recognised as good by its 
members. This is “ mere subjective freedom.” But he holds 
that the welfare of individuals is no part of the aim of spirit. 
They are mere abstractions; though his only reason for 
allowing more than relative concreteness to the individual 
state is that it alone has actual power and does, as he asserts, 
always realise freedom. But the spirit bloweth where it 


1 Philosophie des Rechts, 1. iii, C. 

? Kant also indicates a divinity which, to shape its ends, inspires our most 
culpable attempts to rough-hew them: Idee su einer allgemeiner Geschichte in 
neltbiirgerlicher Absicht. 

Vor. XIII.—No, 3. dd 
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listeth, and they perhaps reckon ill who leave out, as Hegel § deny 
often does, that other kind. of liberty : good 
“ Yet, Freedom! yet, thy banner, torn, but flying, quite 

Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind.” is foo 


Each state, he says, represents one and only one aspect of this § if a 1 
World-Spirit, whose purposes it blindly serves by the very 9 noth 
obstinacy with which it hardens itself in the particular one. A 
sided principle realised as its national spirit; and each js Ff of thi 
rewarded by being cast aside at the advent of the next | distin 
favourite. Such a people, at such a moment, has the absolute perso 
right to be the champion of the World-Spirit ; the genius of | _ those 
no other nation has any right against it, and a nation whos | are r 
epoch is past counts no more in world-history. War maybe J can | 
good for a nation, and therefore good. ‘Surely we are the } shoul 
people.” 

Hegel then, starting from the conviction that the world is F 





good, is determined to find the finger of Providence writing only 
legibly on the pages of history; and to justify the miseries J 4), 
and even the crimes that it chronicles by the happy ending to § igen 


which they lead. Of course, he draws a distinction between whic 
the morality of the individual’s purpose and the goodness of fF The 
the event for which the purpose is overruled, but it is a dis- gove 
tinction that he is insensibly led to obscure ; for he speaks of | j, p 
Cesar as a blind tool of the Idea, who, acting for selfish ends, } gon, 
realised the necessary mission of Rome, and so was one of | ang 
those who, by an eminent inspiration of the spirit, become J gcor; 
clear-sighted to discern the needs of the times. Great men, f  yidy 
he says, may treat other moral interests inconsiderately, and whic 
thus be subjects for moral reprehension ; but so mighty a foree F jn , 
must trample upon many an innocent flower. Philosophy leads | into 
us to recognise that the world is as it should be. are | 
A modern exponent’ of Hegel has put this even more ] pig, 
boldly :—If individuals and nations are able permanently t0 J ney, 
influence the world their conduct is justified by success. To 





1 Ritchie, on “The Rationality of History,” in Essays in Philosophical Brad 
Criticism, ed. Seth and Haldane, (Phil 
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deny this is to deny that God is revealed in history. But if 

comes out of selfish passions they could not have been 
quite evil. Success is the test of greatness and goodness; it 
is foolish to call a man a martyr who dies for a lost cause, and 
if a man comes before his time he may be biographically but 
not historically great. 

All this, I think, is perfectly in the spirit of Hegel’s defence 
of this best of all possible worlds. THe is naturally driven to 
distinguish between these “essentially historical” events or 
personages which can be thus deduced from the Idea and 
those ridiculous details which, like Krug’s pen, cannot—and so 
are relegated “to the romances of Walter Scott, where they 
can be characteristically composed,’—though he of all men 
should have remembered that— 


‘‘ Natur hat weder Kern noch Schale.” 


From all this flows necessarily his idolisation of the state— 
only as a member of which does a human being possess any 
value'—whose absolute government is to be by no means 
identified with the sanctions of representative government, 
which only foster the delusion that the people is the state. 
The will of a state is best realised in a monarch. Absolute 
government is divine, self-sanctioned, unmade. Local freedom 
in England of his day he thought only remedied by its whole- 
some corruption. What the absolute aim of spirit requires 
and accomplishes is held to transcend the obligations and the 
ascription of good and bad motives which attach to indi- 
viduality. ‘Those who on moral grounds have resisted that 
which the advance of spirit makes necessary, may stand higher 
in moral worth than those whose crimes have been turned 
into the means of realising its purposes. But moral claims 
are irrelevant and not to be brought into collision with world- 
historical deeds, against which the litany of private virtues must 
never be raised. A nation is moral, vigorous, and virtuous, 

1 This view seems to have the approval, often considerably modified, of 


Bradley (“My Station and its Duties” in Ethical Studies) and Bosanquet 
(Philosophical Theory of the State, vi). 
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while it realises its grand objects and defends itself therein | 4 
from external obstruction. Its morality then is its vigour, in a Cc 
It is on this philosophy of history that this philosophy of the 01 
state rests. ‘The connection may be crudely summarised the he 
thus: whatever successfully establishes itself is alone good is the 
and right, because it is the manifestation of the spirit. Butit throu, 
is the state alone which has an established power successfully exact 
to enforce its decrees. Therefore to the state alone do we owe break 
that subjection of the individual interest, and even of con- as do 
science, which is often claimed by other associations and ideals, are ig 
such as culture and humanity, the family or the church. cultu: 


Now such a philosophy of history may be criticised on than 
moral grounds by asking whether it really satisfies the require. to all 





ment, from which it started, of seeing that the world is very despa 
good ;* and also on the general philosophical ground of its that 
truth and coherence.” stage 
On the first count we may think that Hegel is hardly more other 
successful than Milton in justifying God’s ways to men. For $0, al 
we must ask, with Lotze, where precisely is the good attained J P!™ 
by the admitted evil, and what in the argument assures us of the 1 
its preponderance? The mere form of order, by which phase 
«C’e 


succeeds phase with logical necessity, cannot be regarded as 


of worth apart from the enjoyment or approbation of it by la er 
some conscious being. Yet certainly Hegel does not intend 6 
. imbe 


the gratification of an external transcendent spirit in the “oie 
spectacle of humanity’s painful development. It is of an lms 
immanent spirit he speaks, afflicted in all our afflictions and ( 
triumphing only in our triumph. But this triumph is enjoyed | OW" 
in our own most enlightened age by here and there a philosopher ae | 
who recognises the unfolding of the various aspects of spirit a 





in Greece, in Rome, in the Middle Ages, and in the modem | UU" 
world. To all the rest of the countless generations this | “™ 
satisfaction is summed up in a vague aspiration for the good ligh 
or : 

1 Cf. Lotze, Mikrokosmos, vu. ii., from which I quote freely. pha 


2 Cf. Croce, Cid che é vivo e cid che é morto della filosofia di Hegel. Logica, 
pp. 210-212, 294-341. Filosofia della Pratica, 55, 56. 
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old times or the good time coming, in either case clear only 
in a condemnation of the present. 

Or if it be said that, whether we know it or not, we are 
the heirs of the ages, and that the only education worth having 
is that which is not “ put whole into the mind,” but won 
through mistakes and sins and failures, we must reply that 
exactly here the analogy between the individual and the race 
breaks down. What we unconsciously inherit we value as little 
as do the heirs of a self-made man his fortune: so far as we 
are ignorant of our fathers’ labours, we profit by the splendid 
culture and the noble institutions they have won for us no more 
than if they were the gifts of nature. To most of us all, and 
to all of us most of their sufferings and the bitterness of their 
despair are as if they had never been. Hegel’s assumption 
that there must be progress, that spirit advances to ever higher 
stages of freedom, has been frequently questioned ; but his 
other assumption is perhaps less obvious. It is that if this is 
so, all the sadness of history will fall from us; that under our 
promised vine and fig-tree the wanderings of a generation in 
the land of Sin will be blotted out, and that in the Messianic 
vision our captivity will be past as a watch in the night. 
“C’est lavenir surtout qui a été le grand objet de Dieu dans 
la création, et c’est pour cet avenir seul que le présent existe.” * 
Thus crudely stated, the doctrine is clearly repugnant, by its 


-imbecility and callousness, to the religion in whose cause it 


is cited. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that the knowledge of our 
own past pain, if it was merely pain and is really past, need 
not be painful, and may be the reverse—et heec olim meminisse 
juvabit ; and this has been thought to argue some ultimate 
unreality of mere feeling. or, in any case, pleasure, so far as 
it was merely pleasure, is no less ephemeral, and we shall not 
lightly be persuaded that to forget a world of woe in a present 
or a future, which will in its turn be but an unsubstantial 
phantom of the past, is the justification of the eternal spirit. 


1 D’Houteville, Essat sur la Providence. 
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Yet to extend the argument from mere feelings to mom| 
evil and privation is less plausible. Except for my personal 
satisfaction, I cannot see that goodness, truth, or beauty now 
is any worthier than it would have been then, or that it is 
essentially better for spirit to unfold all its capacities in ap 
infinite progress than in an infinite decline, or in the recurring 
cycle of Polybius.' 

And whatever view we take of personality, the difficulty 
of such a temporal justification is increased by the fact that 
freedom is only realised in individuals, and that those who 
sowed are not the same as those who reap. If philosophy of 
history is really to cure the pessimism of the historian, it has 
not merely to show that good comes out of evil—for in every 
human act some reasonableness can be shown, from every 
situation men can draw some possibility of advantageous 
action—but to reconcile us to the fact that good only comes 
through evil. 

Surely if the ways of God are to be justified they must be 
justified to every man, and in a way every man can understand, 
And the best justification we can have, perhaps all we need, 
is no reference to some far-off divine event, but rather 

“In this very world, which is the world 

Of all of us, the place where, in the end, 

We find our happiness, or not at all,” 
That is to say, the value of self-sacrifice, of heroism and of 
loyalty, of patience, of honour and of honesty, lies immediately 
in themselves and not in the external goods which for their 
owners or for others they may bring about. If we must ask 
why evil exists, I see less promise of appeasement in the 
answer, “In order to be gradually destroyed,” than in the 
suggestion, ‘‘ To be eternally endured and resisted.” 

At any rate, this road would carry us no further than the 
other from a belief in the goodness of the world, and would 
avoid on the route those distressing moral antinomies between 
conscious (or biographical) immorality and its unconscious (or 


1 vi, ix. 10. 
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historical) justification by results, with the consequent denial 
of freedom and idolatry of force, in which Hegel’s path 
entangled him. 

I am aware that in all this I may be fairly accused of mis- 
representing Hegel, in so far as I have confined myself to but 
one side of his teaching. When he is thinking not of the 
state but of its equally plausible rival for dominion over 
conscience, the church, there is no keener critic of external 
authority. And in this context he even blames Plato's 
republic as wanting in subjective liberty." It would indeed 
be childish to suggest that Hegel’s philosophy could discover 
a soul of goodness in things evil only by bringing them under 
the mechanical category of means to an end which should in 
time supervene. All I contend is that this side exists; that 
it is indeed so far the simpler and more obvious side that it is 
the only one which has been grasped by those who—like 
Carlyle or Treitschke, like Hegel himself sometimes—have 
wished to find in his imposing system the proof for their own 
propaganda ; and that I believe the other side of his philosophy 
is not only inconsistent with this but actually provides its 
refutation. The last opinion I have not ventured to state 
positively ; for that other strain breaks through so much less 
clearly and unambiguously that 1 am not sure of interpreting 
its import truly. It can be distinguished in the introduction 
to the Philosophie der Geschichte, though obscurely; not at 
all, by me at least, in the Weltgeschichte; while in the cor- 
responding passages of the Phdnomenologie des Geistes,’ for 
all their difficulty, it rises I think predominant, though still 
mingled with disconcerting echoes of the theme we have been 
hearing. The virtuous individual, if I understand this doctrine, 
sets out to arrest or influence the world-process, which he 
regards as brute necessity and contrasts with his own subjec- 
tive aim. But as in his own personality he must distinguish 
a moral or rational universal law from merely selfish whims ; 


1 Philosophie des Geistes, § 503, and especially § 552. 
2 C.(AA.)B.C., Die Tugend und der Weltlauf. 
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so no less in the course of history, which after all is only pro- 
duced by the actions of other men like himself, he is driven to 
allow both an ideal rationality or goodness, and a distortion of 
this through the selfish aims of men or the accidents of a com. 
plexity they have not been able to foresee. His endeavour 
therefore is to reclaim the course of the world from this ac¢- 
dental reality to its true ideal. Virtue, then, so far as it js 
true virtue, conquers the actual world-process, as manifested 
in accident, vice, and stupidity, on behalf of the ideal world. 
process realised in virtue itself. But just so far as, being only 
individual virtue, it is tainted with the whims and the ignorant 
or selfish aims of its owner, it is itself conquered by the essen- 
tial ideal of the world. For the ideal is in fact identical with 
the actual course of the world, and consists not, as virtue 
supposed, in bringing about some personally cherished per- 
fection, but just in the exercise of virtue. The struggle of 
individuality is an end in itself. Virtue knows in its heart 
that this good always wins. So the fight is a sham one whose 
end is the fight and not victory, still less the destruction of 
either combatant. Virtue fights merely to keep its sword 
bright, and the enemy’s no less ;—bright and unbroken. Virtue, 
then, is conquered so far that it never realises the ends which 
the virtuous person aimed at, but it conquers in so far as, by 
being virtue, it reconciles the ideal and actual natures of the 
world. The world-process conquers by brushing away the 
good man’s presumption that what matters is for his ideal 
results to be realised ; it is conquered because the value that 
emerges is nothing impersonal or abstract but the good man’s 
virtue itself. 

I do not know if I have read this passage aright, but the 
meaning I think I discover there seems to me to be true philo- 
sophy and to show the Philosophy of History unnecessary and 
untrue. It agrees with common sense in allowing that a wrong 
act may frequently be expedient both for the agent and his 
friends, and useful to his enemies and to the world; and it 
does not regard a moral act which through ignorance or accident 
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benefits no one as irredeemably wasted. It explains why 
honest men work contentedly for an end they will never see 
and in whose realisation, if it ever come, they will be forgotten ; 
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com- § for their virtue is its own reward, though its memorial may 
avour § perish with them. We are told, indeed, that “the Carlylean 
} aCci- faith that the cause we fight for, so far as it is true, is sure of 


it is § victory, is the necessary basis of all effective activity for good.” 
ested | Certainly such confidence of success does accompany much 
vorld- good action, most bad action—for fiat injustitia, ruat caclum 
’ only would be the motto of a lunatic—and, perhaps more reason- 
orant ably, all quietism. If our cause were only that truth should 
ssen- | triumph in its own good time, this needs no fighting for; but 
with | ifthat wrong and error should cease now, we know that we are 
irtue | already defeated. ‘To doing what we think right the certainty 
pet. of no victory is necessary, save the victory of duty done for 
le of § duty's sake.’ It is true that it cannot be my duty to do what 
heart I know cannot be done; but neither is it to bring about what 
hose § I know comes about without my efforts. Ceasing to believe 
n of § either that all moral action and only moral action has useful 
word results, or that therefore it alone always achieves its ends, we 








rtue, are no longer tempted to argue conversely that only whatever 
hich § is successfully established is right, and to identify the police- 
s, by man, while he retains his truncheon, with the moral law. 
' the But since those who have maintained a philosophy of 
the history have done so not only to demonstrate the goodness 
deal of the world —though that has been their most popularly 
that successful argument,—but also in the supposed interest of the 
an’s | intelligibility of the world, we must in conclusion criticise 
the mere logical possibility of such a doctrine. In this I 
the shall do little more than follow the arguments of Croce to 
iilo- which I have already referred. 
and In defining the philosophy of history as “ thinking history,” 
ong Hegel seems to imply that the history of the historians is 
“ idiotic; whereas just in proportion as it is good history it 
It 


1 Caird, Evolution of Religion, vol. ii, p. 43. The italics are mine. 
ent ? Ib,, p. 49 and the whole chapter. 
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presupposes true thought or philosophy—the proper dis. 
crimination, that is to say, of the predicates, such as real, 
useful, moral, beautiful, and true, which it applies to the 
products, events, characters, and beliefs that it records, But 
since the philosopher of history admittedly starts from history, 
his implied dissatisfaction with this latter cannot arise from 
its falsehood ; for otherwise it would be a poor starting-point, 
But if philosophy of history simply extends or deepens (bya 
further determination of the true nature and connection of 
events) the historical truth already attained, it is after all 
nothing but history. There cannot really be two correct 
principles of writing history ; and if “history” gives place to 
a “thinking history,” this would absorb and replace it. Con. 
sistently the philosophy of history should be able to construct 
the world-process without a study of the facts, as Fichte,' with 
greater boldness, claimed. “The philosopher must deduce 
from his presupposed principles all possible phenomena of 
experience. But it is obvious that in the fulfilment of this 
purpose he does not require the aid of experience—that he 
proceeds purely as a philosopher, paying no respect whatever 
to experience, but absolutely a priori describes Time asa 
whole and all its possible epochs.” 

Hegel, with greater caution, in the History of Philosophy 
finds the order of time only on the whole the same as the 
rational order of ideas, but endeavours to save the situation 
by condemning exceptions as not true philosophies ; just as in 
political history he permits the philosopher to neglect minor 
movements and all facts except “those which represent the 
progress of spirit.” In short, we can only have a philosophy 
of so much history as happens to accommodate itself to our 
principles. This distinction of important and trifling, historical 
and biographical, is purely arbitrary and relative to the pur- 
poses or convenience of a given book. What is relevant and 
important in a history of art may be unessential in a history 
of constitutional law. 

1 Grundziige des gegenwiirtigen Zeitalters, 1. 
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dis. Philosophy deals with the universal, and the acts and 
S real, § vents of history are either individuals or empirical generalisa- 
to the § tions from individuals. Hegel speaks of Greece as Thought, 
But § of Rome as Action, and of the modern world as the necessary 
istory, synthesis of the two; and this is a valuable historical observa- 
> from tion of salient characteristics. But Pericles, Alcibiades, and 
‘Point, the rest whom we summarise as Greece, since they were men, 
(bya | were each, in every moment of their spiritual existence, a 
ion of synthesis of thought and action; and the recollection of the 
ter all | eternal wholeness of spirit through the varying emphasis upon 
orrect now one and now another of its permanent elements, has 
ace to given rise to the myth of a cyclic history, in opposition to the 
Con- myth of infinite rectilinear progress, or combined with it under 
struct | the figure of a spiral. The progress which is called necessary 
with } is either simply change, which, even if it be decay, is the 
educe f development or unfolding of germs and potentialities already 
na of F Jatent, or simply the nature of all action, which, since it is 
f this F the solution of a problem presented to the agent, is an 
at he § advance upon the stage when that problem was unsolved. 
itever F Thus our ancestors, by solving the problem of slavery, perhaps 
884 § presented us with that of pauperism, but the “ progress” thus 
involved does not prove that our solution will be wiser or less 
soply | selfish than theirs. Hume could not have been what he was 
' the had not Plato preceded him, but he is not thereby proved a 
lation | greater philosopher. Progress in the sense of improvement 
asl | there often is, but in demanding that it should be necessary 
ninot | and that its direction should be demonstrable we should beware 
t the lest, by sacrificing its freedom, we lose all its value. 
jophy How Hegel was led away, in his Philosophies of Art, 
‘ 7 History, and Nature, from what I have ventured to call his 
orical deeper and truer doctrine, has, I think, been explained by 








pul’ | Croce in the work already quoted. His mistake was the ex- 
/and } tension of the dialectic method—thesis, antithesis, synthesis 
story | —from the sphere of opposites, such as Being and Not-being, 


where he had originally applied it, to the distinct activities 
of the mind—Thought, Action, Art ;—to empirical concepts 
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like the Roman Empire, or Renaissance Painting ; and finally 
to individual acts. It was this which led him to treat ay, 
science, and history as so many tentative philosophies, ql 
waiting to be absorbed in the Nirvana of philosophy itself. 
to treat nations as aspects of the world-spirit, and individuals 
as abstract moments of the nation. It was thus that he came 
to think it possible to deduce, a priori, the necessity of there 
being a loadstone, of sculpture being a “dead art,” or of 
Germany being in the centre of Europe. It was this that made 
it necessary for him to deny any important future to America, 
the name of sculptor to Michelangelo, and “ historical” char. 
acter to Antony. 

It was this that led him, like any materialist, almost to 
identify right with might, and to justify acts and nations by 
their success, or crimes and suffering by a resulting good, 
no doubt spiritual in its nature, but not purposed by the 
criminal nor dreamed of, to his consolation, by the victim, 
For though Hegel condemns’ the mechanical conception of 
final causes which denies to finite things not only ultimacy, 
but any vocation except that of producing an external end, 
it seems to be just this of which he is sometimes guilty. And 
in trying to construct realities from any such conception he 
forgets Bacon’s warning that it is, like a virgin consecrated to 
God, barren. History—that is to say, a rational experience— 
is only brought forth when thought is fructified by the 
intuition of life and action. Alone the thought is empty and 
the intuition blind. 

E. F. CARRITT. 


Oxrorb. 


1 Encyklopiidie, § 312. 
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GERMAN SOCIALIST THEORY AND WAR. 
M. W. ROBIESON. 


Tue absolute failure of the German Socialist movement to 
prevent or even to delay the outbreak of a European War 
has naturally excited considerable comment. We had been 
given to understand that Socialist ideas had permeated the 
whole working-class movement in Germany, and that the 
party could poll several million votes at an election: that the 
organisation was utterly opposed to militarism both in theory 
and practice, and desired only to accomplish its ends and live 
in peace. Certain writers in this country were, indeed, inclined 
to put forward the prevalence of Socialism in Germany as one 
of the main reasons for denying that there was the least danger 
of war between Britain and Germany; and a plausible case 
could be made out for the view, especially by those who liked 
to consider themselves sympathetic towards the labouring class. 
That the Socialist should participate in a twentieth-century 
war, instead of protesting against it continually, may well 
seem at variance with his fundamental tenets and his declared 
policy. Why should he oppose in warfare his fellow-worker 
of another nation, rather than fight by his side against their 
common enemy, the capitalist class? And is it not written 
in the Erfurter-Programm, still one of the most authoritative 
statements of the creed ?—“ In all lands where the capitalistic 
method of production prevails, the interests of the working- 
classes are alike. With the extension of world-commerce 


and of production for the world-market, the condition of the 
573 
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workers of every single land grows more and more dependent 
on that of the workers of other lands. The emancipation of 
the working-class is therefore a task in which the workers of 
all civilised lands are equally interested. Recognising this, 
the Social Democratic party of Germany feels and declares 
itself as one with the class-conscious workers of all othe 
countries. . . .” 

Yet events have proved that the men who stood in ow 
midst and testified concerning these things were false prophets; 
for not merely has war broken out, but there seems to be good 
reason to suppose that the German Social Democratic party 
entered on it, not indeed without some protest, but with 
resignation to the inevitable and a conviction that Germany’ 
cause was just. ‘They have not broken up the army, nor have 
they tried to make civil government impossible, and a general 
strike has not been so much as mentioned. Clearly there is 
something that requires explanation. 

The party is accused either of impotence or of incon- 
sistency, and it is easy to adduce arguments’in support of 
either case. Those who favour the first verdict point to the 
recent political history of Germany, and in particular to the 
bureaucratic and militaristic organisation of the Prussian State 
and the Empire, and ask that we should tell them how any 
party, no matter how strong, could stand against such forces. 
The others say simply that that theory has been abandoned 
in face of a national crisis. It is plain that the latter view, 
though it is just possible, cannot be accepted save as a last 
resort. It is emphatically not the sort of thing one would 
expect from the Social Democrats of Germany. But the first 
explanation is not much better. We are, it appears, simply 
to accept the spectacle of a great party, led by men of con- 
siderable intellectual ability and remarkable organising power, 
abandoning almost without a struggle one of its mail 
principles, powerless under the pressure of alien circumstances. 
In itself that is difficult to believe, and there is a good deal 
in the more recent history of German Socialism to induce 
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us to seek a completer explanation. We may admit that 
the factors mentioned have played their part, but there is 
more behind than the overdeveloped patriotism which most 
Englishmen have just discovered to be a characteristic feature 
of the German mind. 

I believe that the German Socialist party is both.impotent 
and inconsistent, and that the two things are connected ; but 
that the inconsistency, which is in its way more important, 
does not lie where one is at first inclined to look for it, and 
where most people have apparently supposed it is to be found. 
It is almost always assumed that participation in a modern 
war is altogether antagonistic to Socialist theory. The 
purpose of this paper is to show, as exactly as may be, that 
while this assumption is doubtful as a whole, within certain 
limits it is positively false; and that the theoretical weakness 
of German Socialism on this and allied questions gives the 
key to the whole problem. For this purpose it is not 
necessary to discuss how much truth, if any, the doctrine 
contains, but only what form of it is consistent. with its 
own premises. 

The common objection that Socialism has so many different 
forms that it is difficult or impossible to know which to take 
as typical need not detain us, for emancipation from the wage 
system is a sufficient mark both of the movement and of the 
theory. From this alone it would follow that we must be 
chiefly concerned with the system of Karl Marx. His pre- 
decessors, the Utopians, are irrelevant except as a contrast, 
while his successors have significance only in so far as they 
criticise his work. If we were dealing with English Socialism, 
some further explanation might be required, but no one 
would contend that German Socialism has any intelligibility 
apart from Marx. Its recent history is chiefly the record 
of the conflict between the orthodox Marxists and the 
Revisionists. Though the revision or reconstruction, if we 
can call so unsystematic and generally fragmentary a move- 
ment a reconstruction, covers the whole field of Socialist 
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doctrine, it is significant that the real point of divergence jg 
to be found in the problem of the so-called “breakdown of 
capitalism” (the Zusammenbruchstheorie), how and when and 
by what agency the expected transition to the Socialist state 
is to take place. It is here that theory and practice are most 
closely united, and it is to the discussion and explanation of 
this transition that the whole of Marxist theory is directed, 
There are no doubt difficulties, well known to students of 
Marx, in ascertaining precisely how far the various parts of 
or elements in the theory are really interdependent. Here 
we need only observe that Marx himself thought his system 
was a connected and complete whole, and that Bernstein's 
method and arguments confess as much in spite of his 
formal denial. Properly to appreciate the outlook of the 
Marxist on the economic and imperialistic activities of the 
modern state, and therefore his attitude to war and the 
growth of armaments, we must consider his Weltanschauung 
and its philosophical basis. Only in this way can we hope to 
apprehend the problems which have beset the Social Demo- 
crats and understand the fundamental inconsistency which 
infects their theory in its relation to practice. 


I. 


There can be no doubt that the materialist conception of 
history is an essential and fundamental element in Marxism, 
however difficult it may be to determine how far it or any 
similar theory is objectively true. Though, unhappily, Marx’s 
own discussions of the point are somewhat scattered, and re- 
quire to be supplemented by various writings of Engels and 
Kautsky, his conception of the meaning of the doctrine and of 
its connection with other parts of his system is in general quite 
plain. So also are its sources. 

On the one hand, Marx learned a good deal from the 
French writers of the eighteenth century, especially from the 
Utopian Socialists who endeavoured to apply their principles 
in the period succeeding the French Revolution. But although 
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Utopianism is the probable source of his materialism, its influ- 
ence consisted much more in that it showed him how Socialism 
should nor be conceived. Its ideal is a city of God, eternal in 
the heavens, independent of all the accidents of time and 
space. Yet it is immediately realisable, for it needs only to 
be discovered to claim men’s allegiance. The period at which 
it comes into existence is a historical accident; it bears no 
relation to any special set of industrial conditions or type of 
economic life. In Marx’s view that is just its weakness, and 
the source of the evils it brings in its train—the effort to 
create a paradise beyond the seas on the one hand, and secret 
conspiracies leading to bloody insurrections on the other.’ Its 
error is that it makes the issue a moral one, inasmuch as the 
ground of its condemnation of the existing system is that it is 
wicked and the fruit of sin, and its effectual remedy is a 
change of heart. If we reject these notions, we must regard 
the capitalist system as necessary and so far good, and we 
imply that the future Socialist state will come inevitably, 
independent of the wishes and desires of men. 

The other main factor in the formation of Marx’s view 
is the influence of Hegel and in a less degree of Feuerbach. 
Marx belonged to the most radical of the wings into which 
the Hegelian school broke up after the master’s death, and 
traces of its influence remain even in the posthumously 
published volumes of Das Kapital. For the young Hegelians, 
almost the only element in Hegel’s system which remained 
significant was the dialectic method, so generally interpreted 
that it amounted to little more than a principle of relativity. 
Hegel’s service to thought was regarded as consisting simply 
in that he recognised that the whole universe was in a 
state of ceaseless flux, in which everything comes into 
being and passes away. Change was the law of all things, 
even if it were ordered change. In the face of such a view no 
one could any longer regard history as “a wild whirl of sense- 
1 Cabet is a good representative of the first tendency ; Weitling and even 


Mazzini of the second. 
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less deeds with violence done,” or think of great social Changes 
as accidental things which might happen just as men wished, 
if they had so prepared themselves that their hearts wer 
whole. The next stage must be—just that which follows 
upon the last, and no other. The past has been necessary, and 
so must the future be. But the old order will not change and 
give place to new till the task of the old has been utterly 
accomplished. To progress at all so that we may be successful 
and fulfil our ends, we must understand the law which the 
universe dictates to the social order. This involves a radical 
reinterpretation of the Hegelian dictum that the real is the 
rational, and the rational the real. ‘In the course of evolv- 
tion everything which is real becomes unreal ; it loses its 
necessity, its right to exist, its rational character ; and in its 
place as it passes away there comes into being a new and more 
fitting condition of things. . . . Hegel’s statement transforms 
itself according to his own principles into the other assertion; 
Everything which exists must one day pass out of existence.”! 
The absolute character which on Hegel’s view attached to 
knowledge and morality is therefore denied, and connected 
both by Marx and by Engels with the fact that Hegel was an 
Idealist. An exceedingly narrow and rather crude opposition 
between Idealism and Materialism runs through the whole of 
nineteenth-century revolutionary literature, both Socialist and 
Anarchist.? Yet it is not a mere return to the materialism of 
La Mettrie and Holbach. It is evolutionary, and in that 
sense non-mechanical. Nature and its history becomes 4 
positive science, taking the place of the Philosophie des Geistes 
in Hegel’s system. 

Any materialist with evolutionary ideas would agree that 
since the human soul was no more than the reflex of the 
material world, the laws which control social development 


1 Friedrich Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang der klassischen 
deutschen Philosophie (1895), pp. 3-4. 

2 Cf. Marx, Capital, vol. i., preface to second edition, p. xxx; and 
Bakunin, God and the State, esp. pp. 1, 22. 
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and point the way to its next stage must be sought in these 
material conditions. What distinguishes Marx’s point of 
view is that he argues further that all these conditions except 
the economic are relatively fixed.’ It is to it that we must 
look, especially, though not exclusively, to the technical con- 
ditions of production, so as to discover the factors that really 
control the social order. These inevitably divide society into 
classes, which are the terms whose dialectical opposition and 
conflict constitute all history in the strict sense. “The warring 
classes are always the products of the modes of production 
and exchange—in a word, of the economic conditions of their 
time; the economic structure of society always furnishes the 
real basis, starting from which alone we can work out the 
ultimate explanation of the whole superstructure of juridical 
and political institutions, as well as of the religious, philo- 
sophical, and the other ideas of a given historical period.”’ 
Moreover, at any given time the class which has obtained 
private possession of the means of production can dominate 
the political and economic life of that society, though there is, 
in Marx’s view, a limit to this domination, inasmuch as there 
is always another class in the society, which must in time 
become economically stronger than the class in possession. 
The conditions of production so develop that the older 
economic structure and distribution of classes is rather a 
hindrance than a help to its own end. Thus there comes about 
a struggle in which the new class always comes out victorious, 
with the result that the economic organisation, and therewith 
the whole life of society, advances to a higher level. Somehow 
or other, sooner or later, this must happen, and such a 
transition is precisely what is meant by a social revolu- 
tion. Whether it be violent or peaceful, slow or rapid, is 
utterly irrelevant. What does matter is that a new set of 


1 There has been in recent orthodox Marxist literature a certain vacillation 
on the point. But the statement is true as applied to Marx. Cf. Boudin, 
Theoretical System of Karl Marx, pp. 260 seq. 

* Friedrich Engels, Herrn Eugen Diihring’s Ummniilzung der Wissenschaft 
(second edition), p. 11. 
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productive forces has come into being. And in face of this 
all that men can do is to study the course of history and rea 
the signs of the times so as to see as clearly as mey he the 
direction in which the world-process is moving, and to act jn 
accordance with this knowledge. Anything else is merely 
wasted effort, a useless kicking against the pricks. 


II. 


The exceedingly elaborate and complex argument of the 
three volumes of Das Kapital is directed to a single end. It 
is remarkable that there should have been so much disagree. 
ment about its purpose, for its philosophical background 
permits only one function to such investigation. It can do 
no more, and it ought to do no less, than show by an analysis 
of the economic structure of society what the classes ar 
which compose it, and on what objective economic relations 
they rest. And further, in the light of whatever results this 
may yield, it should point out in what necessary and inevitable 
way these relations will develop themselves into a new type 
of society. The present type of industrial organisation is 
capitalism. Capital is a “historical category of the means of 
production,” an aggregate of exchange values, and in ultimate 
analysis a relation of individuals. The economic order of 
which it is the characteristic mark consists of the antagonism 
of two completely opposed classes, the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat: on the one hand the possessors of the means of 
production, and therefore also of the values produced by them; 
on the other the worker whose sole possession is his 
labour-power, which he sells for wages, and thereby in prin- 
ciple resigns all claim to the product. The first task of 
economic analysis is to exhibit the different forms and oppos:- 
tions of the relations of these classes. Excessively complex 
though these are, they all depend in the last resort on surplus- 
value, the realisation and appropriation of which is the be-all 
and the end-all of capitalist activity as such. About the 
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thing itself there is no mystery. It is simply the difference 
between the two exchange-values involved, that of the pro- 
duct and that of the labour introduced in the process, labour- 
power being in capitalist society a commodity bought and sold 
in the open market. Surplus-value, production from profit, 
the antagonism of capital and labour, and so on—these are all 
merely different ways of looking at the same fundamental 
features of economic life. They are the very essence of our 
present state, and we can only try to see in what direction 
they point. 

Marx’s method of solution bears obvious traces of its 
Hegelian ancestry. We have (a) to find the fundamental 
contradiction in this order of things, (0) to show how it 
hampers the order itself and must in course of time destroy 
it, thereby giving rise to (c) a new order in which the con- 
tradiction is resolved. The primary contradiction must, of 
course, be no more than another way of describing the 
antagonism of the classes which constitute the society, and we 
find it in the fact that, while production is socialised, appro- 
priation is capitalistic. The ways in which this opposition 
endangers the whole fabric are legion; but of these, over- 
production is the most deadly (as well as the fullest of internal 
contradictions). It results in a series of crises of greater and 
greater magnitude, till finally the whole structure will be 
brought low, and a new society rise up from the ruins. Con- 
sistently with the position as a whole, there is only one way 
in which this new state can be characterised. It must be 
beyond the old opposition. It must resolve its inherent contra- 
diction. It must socialise appropriation just as production 
is already socialised. In a word, it will be socialistic, because 
the last and final opposition of classes will have disappeared. 
But for this very reason it cannot arise until the conditions 
of its existence and maintenance have matured themselves 
within capitalist society itself. We may sum it up by saying 
that Marx’s argument is that capitalism must in course of 
time reach such a point in its development that production, the 
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aim of any industrial order, will be better accomplished 
capitalism resolving itself into the new order than by cop. 
tinuing in existence as it is. : 

If this is the general orthodox Socialist position, it follows 
that there is nothing in it which is antagonistic to war as such, 
whatever may be said about particular wars. It is characte. 
istic of a certain rather uninstructed type of mind, especially 
in England, to regard Socialists as good people who abhor 
war and bloodshed above all other things, and much more thay 
most other people do. This is a mere reminiscence of 
Utopianism, if it is no worse. An allied view seems to regard 
pacifism as a necessary and important part of Socialism ; but 
there is no evidence for this either. I do not mean that 
Socialists must remain neutral to a pacifist theory like Mr 
Norman Angell’s. To them it is a special political view ona 
special point, to be accepted or rejected after an examination 
of the arguments which can be advanced for it, but with 
regard to which Socialism in general has nothing to say.’ On 
the other hand, the fundamental position of the notion of 
Klassenkampf is no more relevant to the case. The view that 
it is is perhaps more common; it tends to regard the Socialist 
as a bloodthirsty, immoral wretch, for whom the whole earth is 
filled with wars and rumours of wars; his days are spent in 
stirring up class hatred and his nights in strife. We need 
not waste words on this view: even the orthodox Marxist is 
no fatalist, and in his point of view there is a strong tinge of 
what, for want of a better name, we will call moral idealism. 
The class struggle* he regards as inevitable in the progress of 
history; but it is an evil thing, and the attainment of the 
Socialist end means its abolition. 


1 It might be held that Angellism is a bad example, as it involves 
economic arguments of a kind which the Marxist must reject. I agree that it 
does, but the argument still holds. To pacifism in the abstract, Socialist 
theory is quite indifferent. 

2 It is hardly ever observed that careful Socialist writers always draw 
distinction between Klassenkampf and Klassenkrieg, or between lutte de classe 
and guerre de classe, The significance of the distinction is plain. 
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III. 


War is a particular question of practical policy, and the 
Socialist attitude to it is determined by the same principles as 
those which dictate that policy in general. All we can lay 
down in the abstract is that such policy must be consistent 
with the general theory, or, at least, not inconsistent with it. 
Action on a specific question can hardly be deduced from 
these rather abstract principles. For in addition to them, an 
enormous amount of detailed information is required which is 
apt so to affect the mind that the principles themselves are 
lost sight of. Nevertheless it seems possible to point out 
certain things which the Socialist may neglect only at his 
peril, and to explain in this way the curious and uncertain 
and ineffective record of German Social Democracy. I shall 
try to show (1) what is the principle which must control all 
Socialist policy, including its attitude to war; (2) why the 
German Social Democratic party has never succeeded in main- 
taining this principle as a matter either of theory or of practice ; 
and (8) how this accounts for its ambiguous foreign policy. 

1. From the general representation of social life and its 
meaning which was outlined above, it follows at once that 
by economic means, and by economic means alone, can the 
Socialist end be attained. Economic power must always 
precede political power, and without the former the latter 
must remain the vain shadow of a dream. One would have 
imagined that the whole argument of Das Kapital was directed 
to showing that the capitalist system cannot come to an end 
till there has been completed within it the economic basis of 
a new society which can rise forthwith on the ruins of the old. 
Yet the tragedy of modern Socialist theory is that the very 
men who urged against the Utopians that their attempts to 
find a new heaven and a new earth could end only in economic 
ruin, should miss the sole line of policy which their own 
doctrines declared possible, and so condemn their followers to 
much more than forty years wandering in the political wilder- 
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ness. The plain conclusion of Socialist theory is that politica] 
action, whether in parliament or not, can accomplish nothin 
except in complete subordination to a movement for the cop. 
quest of economic power. Nor is there anything mysterio 
about the latter. The Trade Union is its only possible anq 
only necessary instrument, because in it the worker jis a 
economic person, a member of his economic class. To this 
day, this political weakness of the flesh continues to blind the 
German Socialists; even Syndicalist activity has scarce begun 
to enlighten their darkened understandings.’ But the con. 
sideration of general principles shows us that the criterion of 
all practical activity must be the extent. to which it further 
emancipation, and the direct means thereto is largely indepen. 
‘dent of political success or failure. 

The limits which the Socialist must observe in his attitude 
to war are closely bound up with whatever view of the state 
his theories permit him to hold. If we take orthodox Marxism 
quite strictly, the state at any given time must be simply a 
instrument in the hands of the master-class, inasmuch as the 
economic structure of society determines everything that falls 
within it. It would follow that the policy of such a state 
and its various executive and administrative and diplomatic 
activities are no more than the expression of the interests of 
the dominant economic class. To the proletariat, therefore, 
all these things must be suspect. They must in general be 
avoided and neglected, and in some sense actively opposed. 
Hence the Socialist is bound, if he is to be consistent with 
his own principles, to regard war as economic in origin 
and principle, depending in the last resort on the conflict of 


1 In spite of evident defects and exaggerations, Syndicalists must be 
admitted to be in this respect more Marxist than the orthodox Marxist. And 
there are other exceptions of the same kind—the Industrial Workers of the 
World in America, whose leader, Daniel de Leon, has produced works which, 
for acuteness and directness of statement, are hardly surpassed in all Socialist 
literature ; the Socialist Labour party in Britain; and, most important of all, 
various writers in the New Age, whose recent book, National Guilds, no serious 
student of the subject can afford to neglect. 
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economic interests. He will in general condemn all wars, 
and urge that only the destruction of class-antagonisms by 
the abolition of the wage-system can bring about any lasting 
peace. It is frequently assumed that this is all that is to be 
said, and that the pacifist character of Marxism follows. Such 
a conclusion is too hasty. It is indeed exceedingly hard to 
imagine any modern war to which the Socialist could give 
whole-hearted support, and difficult even to think of any 
which he must not actually oppose. But it must not be 
forgotten that his grounds for this attitude are not those 
which would appeal to the ordinary member of a peace 
society, but depend on the conviction that any war must be 
analysable into differences of interests among capitalist groups, 
with which the body of the nation, the working-class, has 
really no concern. The only reasons which could permit him 
to participate willingly in a war would require to show that 
there was much more threatened by his country’s defeat than 
the loss of an economic sphere of influence, or a fall in profits. 
How far in a particular case this is so is a question of detail, 
complex and hard to determine though it be.’ Similarly, it 
follows that, though Socialism is inter-nationalist, it is not 
anti-nationalist, but the elements in national life it regards 
as characteristic are not those most commonly associated with 
the term. 

2. Unhappily, German Socialism has never had a clear 
vision of these things, and the fact is worth accounting for : it 
is the explanation of their helplessness in face of a war, and 
their quite definitely “ patriotic” policy of the last few years. 
What I desire to show is that this has not been due to detailed 
considerations of the kind that we saw above to be relevant, 
but to a theoretical weakness, a failure to think out their own 
principles, a fatal preoccupation with merely political ends. 


} An illustration of the position may be found in the fact that Hervé, one 
of the most extreme of the French Anti-Militarists, is said now to be at the 
front, In the matter of nationalism, Marx’s attitude to Germany and Poland 
is the best example. 
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Instead of striving to organise the workers into trade unions, 
German Socialism has devoted its energies to building up a 
marvellous but useless political structure, and has wasted its 
breath discussing problems irrelevant to the real issues of its 
system, or taking counsel with itself what to do under hypo. 
thetical circumstances when it would no longer be worth while 
doing anything. Meanwhile the two forms of pure trade 
union in the German Empire, the Christian Union and the 
Hirsch-Duncker Union, are weak internally and as wholes, while 
the latter is actually on the decline—apparently because it hay 
but little political propaganda! The complete illustration of the 
consequences of this straying from the economic path is just 
the history of the Social Democratic party, and of its failure 
That it has failed signally to accomplish any great thing be 
yond its own endless organisation, is scarcely open to doubt, 
During the time of the Anti-Socialist Law, indeed, Social 
Democracy was a thing to be feared, and even Bismarck was 
uneasy under its menace, but the solution turned out to be 
quite simple. The Socialists were given some measure of 
political freedom, and speedily reduced themselves to impo- 
tence clamouring for more, and wondering what was wrong, 
For they speedily, though perhaps rather vaguely, became 
aware that it was impossible to bring the Socialist end into any 
satisfactory relation with concrete proposals. 

It may reasonably be objected to this whole argument that 
the leaders of German Socialism, about whom one would 
naturally think that they, if anyone, should know what 
Socialist theory is, were unlikely to go astray over so vital 
a point. In reply we can only point to the theory and ask 
if we have not indicated its logical conclusion; and if we are 
unable to see any fault in our argument, we can try to 
indicate the reasons for the persistent misconception in the 
German attitude. One can never hope to determine fully 


1 It is of course true that the Social Democratic or “ Free” Unions are 
closely united with the Socialist Party; but their activities, multifarious 
though they are, are economic only to a very slight extent. 
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what factors led to the development of a doctrine; but in 
this case it is possible, I think, to indicate with considerable 
certainty the most important of these causes. 

The first is the very reaction against Utopianism which we 
have seen to be one of the main elements in Marx’s system— 
the element which was directly responsible for the emphasis 
on the necessity of capitalism as a stage in social evolution. 
Especially in the period immediately succeeding 1848—a 
period in which the hopes of the proletariat had scarcely as 
yet begun to recover from the shattering blow dealt them by 
the failure of the whole revolutionary movement—.it was not 
an unnatural error to insist upon the conquest of political 
power as at least a first step on the road to freedom. It was 
then that the famous notion of the “Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat ” became crystallised into a definite political shape.’ 
The subsequent development of the whole working-class 
movement simply tended to perpetuate the same idea, and 
it was long ere political experience showed its hopelessness. 
The foundation of the International in 1864, and afterwards 
that of the Social Democratic party in 1869, were easily 
mistaken for stages on the way. And most naturally the 
failure of the Paris Commune and the bitter experience of 
the Franco-German War were misinterpreted so as to convey 
just the wrong lesson. It was not till after the abolition of 
the Anti-Socialist Law in 1890 that the tale was written so 
plainly on the page of politics that its presence could no 
longer escape attention. The result was Revisionism, which 
is no more than a perpetuation of the error. And the last 
state of the party is worse than the first. 

Further, when the earlier Utopianism died out, it was 
replaced by a more dangerous enemy—Anarchism. It is, 
I think, susceptible of definite proof that terrorism is an 
excrescence on the original doctrine, due solely to the fact that 


1 It is true that the presence of the idea can be traced in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1847 ; but it is then still vague and shadowy, and more economic 
than political, 
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it has been adopted by many Russian revolutionaries, fase. 
nated by the mir and the artel, and largely ignorant of thos 
industrial conditions which demand production on a large scale, far as 
For political reasons which are easily intelligible, they haye Were § 
been unable to conceive any transition to a future state of § cation 
society except by the bomb and the assassin’s knife. The shor, — the ™ 
life of the International was a series of conflicts between this scarce 
doctrine, represented by Bakunin and supported by the 8. 
Alliance de la Démocratie Socialiste, and all other forms of | its 
Socialism, with Marx himself as spokesman. In the end | varian 
Marx triumphed and Bakunin was expelled, but the Inter. | impos 
national never recovered. It goes a long way to explain | 14 
Marx’s practical attitude when we remember that this was | alter 
what economic action meant to him—spasmodic strike, | ¢VeTY 
sabotage, voluntary union of small producers. To the endof } Press 
his life he condemned “direct action,” and his successors have J S#2ds 
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activity corresponded exactly for orthodox Marxists to that ward 
between Socialism and Anarchism. des ‘ 

There is a further reason of a more theoretical sort, which detai 
follows from the way in which Socialist theory is connected | °®! 
with the political thought of the eighteenth century ani J th 
its nineteenth-century descendant, Philosophical Radicalism. The 
That Marx was profoundly affected by the radical ideas of he al 
the Enlightenment is specially obvious to anyone who studies Soci 
his writings in the period before the Communist Manifesto— | © 
most of all, probably, the Deutsch-Franzisische Jahrbiicher of pert 
1843-44, It is plain that at this time the idea of political It 7 
emancipation had taken strong hold of his mind, and the tion 
impression of it remained in his thinking. It accounts for the 
much, even though he himself might have called it Utopian. thes 
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1 Vide, e.g., G. G. Plechanoff, Anarchisme et Socialisme, esp. ch. viii. 
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century Radicals had no conception of the limitations of their 
political principles. (The philosophical Radicals had: but, so 
far as 1 know, there is no evidence that Marx and Engels 
were affected by their views.) These sanguine hopes in edu- 
cation and political freedom were certainly inconsistent with 
the materialist conception of history, but their presence can 
scarcely be doubted, and their influence has been enormous. 

8. Orthodox Marxism, then, has never been quite clear 
on its own principles, and its practice has been seriously at 
variance with them. Its doubt and vacillation made it 
impossible for it to define the limits within which its attitude 
to war had to fall. In the last decade of last century, congress 
after congress showed forth clearly its hesitation on almost 
every question of practice. It seems gradually to have im- 
pressed itself upon the leaders that they were ploughing the 
sands, and some attempt at reform was bound to come. This 
finally appeared in the form of the tendency since known as 
Revisionism, and associated especially with the name of 
Eduard Bernstein. At the Stuttgart Congress in 1898, he 
expressed his criticisms in a long and able speech, and after- 
wards published them in his volume, Die Voraussetzungen 
des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie. 'The 
details of these views do not specially concern us. They 
consist in a critical review of practically the whole theory of 
orthodox Marxism, but their aim is not primarily theoretic. 
The problem from which Bernstein really begins, and to which 
he always returns, is that of the transition from capitalism to 
Socialism. The real driving-force behind all his work is the 
conviction that the powerlessness of the Social Democratic 
party has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
It is for this reason that he attacks the materialistic concep- 
tion of history, the doctrine of surplus-value, and most of all 
the famous Verelendungstheorie. In connection with each of 
these he certainly brings out great exaggerations in the 
traditional statement of the doctrine, though I am not inclined 
to think his argument as a whole is particularly successful. 
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Its philosophical background is exceedingly weak.’ But g 
far from trying to make it consistent in the way I haye 
indicated, he proposes to make it as opportunist as possible, 
and in particular to bring about a rapprochement with the 
most advanced section of the Liberal party. The objects jn 
which, in his view, this policy is most of all necessary are jp 
the votes on the Budget, and in regard to foreign and colonial 
affairs. “It can be no matter of indifference to Germap 
Social Democracy whether the German nation, which has 
carried out, and is carrying out, its honourable share in the 
civilising work of the world, should be repressed in the council 
of the nations.”* He recommends definitely that the Socialist 
party should support the Government in carrying out its 
imperialistic policy, and in the measure it takes for the defence 
of the Fatherland. Without entering upon the question how 
far this view is reasonable in itself, it is not hard to see that in 
putting it forward Bernstein has lost sight of the fundamental 
principles which make Socialist policy Socialist. We have 
already seen how these principles define the relation of the 
Socialist to war, but in Bernstein there is no recognition of 
this, or at least no admission that the limits within which the 
Socialist argument must fall are quite definite. It is obvious 
that this is closely connected with the manner in which 
Revisionism is wholly given over to politics. Bernstein, 
indeed, suggests that the political rights already conferred 
upon the working-classes have identified them so far with 
national interests.» Whatever that is, it is not Marxism. 
We might, indeed, simply say that Bernstein had given up 
Marxism altogether, and I do not deny that this is true. But 
there are two things to be borne in mind. The first is that 
the party as a whole still professes to do reverence to the 
fundamental principles which Marx set forth, and even the 
Revisionists often assert that they are the true disciples of the 


1 He suggests, for example, that Socialist theory to find salvation must 
go “back to Kant ”—vid F. A. Lange! Loc. cit., pp. 222 seq. 
2 Bernstein, loc. cit., p. 170. 3 Bernstein, loc. cit. 
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master. ‘The second is that no theory can be rightly called 
specifically Socialist which does not make the abolition of 
the wage-system fundamental, and attach itself to a doctrine 
which agrees in principle with that of Marx. 

Consider the sequel to the Revisionist controversy. It 
profoundly affected the whole movement, and laid it open to 
influence from the side of Imperialism. If ever there was a 
Jingo election in Europe, it was the 1907 election to the 
Reichstag. Biilow announced a greatly extended naval and 
military programme, and appealed to the patriotism of the 
electors. The Socialist representation fell from seventy-nine 
(in 1908) to forty-three. And the cause of it was the uncer- 
tainty of German Social Democracy as to the limits of its 
theories; it was the penalty of decades of hunting after what 
was, for it, a political will-o’-the-wisp. ‘The process has con- 
tinued since; even Bebel shouted for the Fatherland. And 
in the end no protest was raised against the threatened violation 
of Belgian neutrality. 

We conclude, then, that Socialist theory in the strict 
sense, of which Marx is the typical representative, must 
regard all modern wars as the expression of the class-struggle 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, but is not therefore 
bound to oppose all wars as such: that the policy which this 
theory involves is fundamentally an economic one, with 
politics in the strictest subordination; but that German 
Socialism has never seen this clearly, owing to its preoccupa- 
tion with political ends, a preoccupation for which we tried to 
account: and that the newer form of the doctrine, commonly 
called Revisionism, has so far lost touch with the fundamental 
ideas to which it still pretends to do lip-service, that it was 
not even theoretically opposed to the form of Imperial 
expansion on the part of Germany which is amongst the 
most important of the causes of the present war. The con- 
dition of things may permit only of complex statement, but 


it is in essence simple enough. 
M. W. ROBIESON. 


Queen’s University oF Bxtrast. 





CARLYLE’S GERMANS. 
J. M. SLOAN. 


Tue Kaiser, when a young student, studied Carlyle. Th 
marvellous biography of Frederick the Great was one of his 
favourite books. Each of the six volumes was translated int 
the German language as it appeared. So great was the 
affinity of temperament between the Hohenzollerns and Carlyk 
that admiration for the rugged and bellicose Scot of Chelsea 
must have been inevitable for the then youthful heir to the 
throne of Prussia and the Empire of United Germany. After 
his accession the Kaiser displayed his reverence for the memory 
of Carlyle by subscribing to the fund for the purchase of the 
Carlyle House in Chelsea. 

Carlyle was essentially the recurrent type in the huma 
evolution of the Border raider. The rage of the Borde 
fighter in him was but partially restrained by the Christian 
temper, and the trust in the strong right hand in him lay half 
hidden behind the acquisitions of culture. He loved a strong 
man with a worshipful mind. The business of his literary life 
was the search for the real King—K@nig, or the able man— 
among sham rulers. To him the “mailed fist,” which could 
strike down incompetence, corrupt ambition, bungling ineffic- 
ency, mendacity in high places, imposture, was an ordinance 
of the Almighty. He reserved his admiration for the rule 
who could impose a relentless discipline upon inferior beings, 
who were not supposed to have enough brains to know what 
was good for them. His emotional temperament often misled 


him into devious paths of prejudice. He was considerably 
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blind to the daring blackguardism of Frederick the Great. 
Hardly could he shed his own earlier prepossessions in favour 
of his elect hero of the eighteenth century, as the Titan’s task 
of the biography dragged its slow length along, albeit evidences 
are not wanting that he was beset secretly by the suspicion 
that he was then in partnership with Belial and Moloch. 
There was, in short, a certain qualified affinity between Carlyle 
and the Royal stock of the Hohenzollerns. 

Sympathy with the Prussian theory that might is right 
could be found by the Kaiser in the writings of Carlyle. If 
this be “the theory of the savage,” as Dr Eliot of Harvard 
has described it, Carlyle, its exponent, must have been three 
parts a savage. He threw the emphasis on the right, and 
traced the sources of might in truth, justice, honour. But he 
often discovered in the strong man’s success the justification of 
his policy, his aims, his actualities of achievement. In 1843, 
at the age of forty-nine, Carlyle in Past and Present defined 
his view of the correlation of might and right in the following 
language :—“ All fighting, as we noticed long ago, is the dusty 
conflict of strengths, each thinking itself the strongest, or, in 
other words, the justest; mights which do, in the long run, 
mean rights. In conflict the perishable part of them, beaten 
sufficiently, flies off into dust: this process ended, appears the 
imperishable, the true and exact.” Now, if applied to the war 
of 1914, this Carlylean theory would require that we should 
suspend judgment respecting its cause until peace arrived. 
Let Austria and Germany win, and it follows from Carlyle’s 
argumentation that the “perishable part” of the rights of 
Belgium would fly off into dust, “beaten sufficiently.” At 
the close of the war, after the victorious Germans had annexed 
Belgium, and shot all Belgian citizens refusing to submit to 
the Kaiser’s rule in their fatherland, the “imperishable, the 
true and exact,” concerning the war would appear. Is not 
this a flagrant example of the fallacy in logic of reductio ad 
absurdum ? 


Twenty-three years later, when Carlyle was growing old at 
Vou. XIII.—No. 3. 
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seventy, he gave us a different version of his conception of the 
correlation of might and right in the last chapter of Frederic. 
“‘Intimately, too, he—Frederick—believed,” he then wrote, 
“no man more firmly, that Right alone has ultimately ay 
strength in this world: ultimately, yes.” As applied to th 
case of Frederick the Great this meant that ultimate succes 
was proof of right. Success, established and permanent, wx 
its own justification. Frederick, from that point of view, might 
console himself that he had a just right to conquer Silesia ip 
spite of the “scrap of paper” known in history as the Pry. 
matic Sanction. The conquest worked out satisfactorily 
therefore it must have been just! Napoleon’s attempt ty 
conquer Europe did not work out well, was not continuow, 
could not support itself; therefore, in Carlyle’s view, it wa 
based upon wrong, and did not illustrate the play in ward 
either might or right. ‘Your Napoleon,” Carlyle wrote, in 
the same chapter of Past and Present already quoted, “ is flung 
out at last to St Helena: the latter end of him sternly com. 
pensating the beginning.” According to Carlyle, who her 
becomes more utilitarian than the Utilitarians whom he de. 
nounced, Napoleon was wrong because he failed. Does the 
burglar cease to be a burglar after he has acquired a fortune, 
retired, and gives sumptuous dinner parties to Mrs Grundy ani 
her friends? The commonplace public may be left to worship 
success without asking how it has been gained, but a moralis 
of the type of Carlyle should have known better. There isa 
certain flunkeyism even among philosophers. Frederick the 
Great cynically confessed that he made what conquests in wa 
suited him, and always found plenty of pedants coming along 
in the sequel to justify his procedure. Doubtless, if for mis 
fortune to Europe and mankind the Kaiser should conquer it 
this war, the “pedants” will not be wanting who will place 
him among the gods, and vindicate his right even to violate 
the neutrality of Belgium, and to accept the responsibility fo 
the crimes against civilisation and humanity perpetrated # 
Louvain, Dinant, and Rheims. 
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In the light of his reiterated hypothesis in national ethics 
of might working itself out into right, and might failing, perish- 
ing, unless it was based upon right, Carlyle contemplated the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870-71. Five years before he had 
to the completed his magnum opus of Frederick. His last words were 
Succes § these of the Prussian monarch: “I define him to myself as 
‘nt, ws — hitherto the last of the Kings; when the next will be is a very 
/, might F long question!” No second Frederick arrived just then, for 
llesia in f the Kaiser, in 1865, was but a naughty child hardly breeched, 
> Prag f and in Carlyle’s outlook the world was going to the dogs—* to 
ctorily, anarchy, or the Rule of what is baser over what is nobler, the 
mpt tf one life’s misery worth complaining of, and, in fact, the abomi- 
inuow, f nation of abominations, springing from and producing all 
it ws f others whatsoever.” ‘To anarchy! yes, perhaps to the variety 
war of § of anarchy from which the culture of Prussia, imposed by the 
‘ote, in B mailed fist, could save mankind ! 
$ flung The logic of the European crisis made it inevitable that 
y com § Carlyle should be pro-German in the war of 1870. Froude 
0 her states that Carlyle, his hero, perceived in the war “an 
he de § exhibition of Divine judgment which was after his own 
es the § heart.” He detested Louis Napoleon. Formerly the ill- 
rtun, § fated Louis had spent an evening with Carlyle at Cheyne 
dy and f Row, and walked away inquiring “if that man was mad.” 
orship } Carlyle gave Louis the nickname of the “Copper Captain.” 
oralst | He vituperated against him consistently for “the abomina- 
re isi} tion of desolation, a mean and perjured adventurer.” His 
ck the} peculiar Puritanism gave him a prejudice against France. 
in wat } He committed the fallacy of hurling his indictment against a 
along nation. He measured the French people by the baser Parisians, 
r - by Paris, its social atmosphere, and its easy sexual morality— 
uerm | “anew kind of Phallus-worship, with Sue, Balzac and Co. for 
plac | prophets, and Madame Sand for a virgin.” Prussia was to him 
‘iolatt } the appointed executioner of the “ Divine judgment.” 
ty for In 1870 British public opinion was against France. She 
ed st was the aggressor to the immediate, half-informed, superficial 
onlooker. The descent of the Germans, swift and fell, the 
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early surrender of Louis Napoleon, the march to Pars 
followed by the siege, conspired to alienate sentiment jy 
Britain from the Germans. A certain Good-Samaritan cop. 
passion was awakened towards France. Apparently the 
French nation was about to be crushed ruthlessly as by one 
fell stroke. By that date Carlyle had lost the power of his 
right arm, and could not write without the aid of a 
amanuensis. He then dictated to his niece a “ Letter to the 
Times,” which has been incorporated into his collected 
writings among the last of the “ Miscellanies.” It was dated 
11th November, and appeared in the Times of 18th November, 
The elaboratd “ Letter” bore the title, “ Latter Stage of the 
Franco-German War.” Such intervention in public affairs 
was unusual on his part. He preferred to let off his steam 
to his listening friends at home between the whiffs of his 
clay pipe. His avowed purpose in composing the “ Letter’ 
was to check “the cheap pity and newspaper lamentation over 
fallen and afflicted France,” especially as that “ idle, dangerous, 
and misguided feeling” was applied to the “cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine to her German conquerors.” 

Carlyle embodied in the “Letter” the results of many 
days of laborious historical research. He accumulated ev:- 
dences from remote times of the sufferings of the Germans 
under tyrannies and spoliations of France, going back in his 
range for four hundred years, or from the times of Louis XI. 
and Kaiser Max, through the age of Richelieu and Louis XIV, 
to the Revolution and the despotism attempted by Napoleon. 
His conclusion was expressed in the following terms: “No 
nation ever had so bad a neighbour as Germany has had in 
France for the last four hundred years; bad in all manner of 
ways ; insolent, rapacious, insatiable, unappeasable, continually 
aggressive.” Was not the boot on the other leg in 1914! 
Modern Germany has been a diligent and successful pupil 
of ancient France, and, as the neighbour of the France of 
1914, became “bad in all manner of ways; insolent, rapacious, 
insatiable, unappeasable, continually aggressive.” 
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Limp logic, unworthy of Carlyle in his earlier years, was 
applied in that “Letter” to the Prussian claim to Alsace 
and Lorraine. Here is, in effect, the defence:—The two 
provinces were stolen from the Germans by the might of 
France; therefore by like might, which carries with it the 
right of conquest, Germany is justified in recovering her own 
stolen property. “There is no law of nature that I know of, 
no Heaven’s Act of Parliament, whereby France, alone of 
terrestrial beings, shall not restore any portion of her plundered 
goods, when the owners they were wrenched from have an 
opportunity upon them.” Centuries of possession made no 
difference, conferred no claim of right. Time had only a 
relative existence. ‘The cunning of Richelieu, the grandiose 
long sword of Louis XIV., these,” said Carlyle, “are the 
only titles of France to those German countries.” No jurist, 
however, nor any sane moralist, will support Carlyle’s argu- 
ment. For there can be no essential moral difference in the 
right to private property and the right to public, or national, 
possessions. Macaulay is much nearer the justice of such a 
case than Carlyle. “Is it not perfectly clear,” wrote Macaulay 
concerning the plea of ancestral possession advanced in defence 
of Frederick the Great and the annexation of Silesia, “that, if 
antiquated claims are to be set up against recent treaties and 
long possession, the world can never be at peace for a day ?” 
The “ Divine judgment” executed by the Germans upon 
France in 1870, according to Carlyle, was deserved, because, 
as a nation, the French had ceased to recognise facts, and 
had clung to shams mistaken for realities. He denounced 
“ Ministers flying up in balloons ballasted with nothing but 
outrageous public lies, proclamations of victories that were 
creatures of fancy; a Government subsisting altogether on 
mendacity.” Which of the two nations—France or Germany 
—has “a Government now subsisting altogether on menda- 
city”? The France which Carlyle believed he knew and 
judged justly in 1870 has passed into the image of the 
Germany revealed in and through the war of 1914. M. 
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Cazamian, one of the Professors at the Sorbonne, who je. 
cently produced one of the most competent studies of Carlyle 
known to me in all the Carlylean bibliography, quietly djs. 
misses the History of Frederick the Great, and the “ Letter to 
the Times” in 1870, with the pregnant remark, “ Mais il n’avait 
pas tout prévu.” Carlyle was dead nine years before the 
episode occurred known as “ dropping the pilot ”—Bismarck 
Amazing, indeed, is the exactitude with which Carlyle’s de. 
scription of France in 1870 fits the Germany all the world 
knows in this war. France, he wrote, was a nation under the 
delusion that “ celestial wisdom was radiating out of it upon 
all the other overshadowed nations”; that France was “ the 
new Mount Sinai of the Universe,” the missionary of “a veri. 
table new Gospel out of Heaven pregnant with blessedness for 
all the sons of men.” The French people, he said, believed 
that they were “the Christ of Nations; an innocent, godlike 
people, suffering for the sins of all nations, with an eye to 
redeem us all.” Where is now the colossal self-deception? 
Perhaps the only ethical difference between Carlyle’s France 
of 1870 and the Germany of 1915 is that Germany has now 
no use for “ Heaven,” out of which to import a new Gospel of 
redemption for mankind: her own “Kultur” is more than 
competent to provide all the spiritual and saving illumination 
which mankind can need or lawfully desire ! 

In Carlyle’s prejudiced vision France before 1870 had 
accomplished “ only zero with minus quantities.” The German 
race was in future to be “the protagonists in that immense 
world-drama”; and from the Germans he expected “ better 
issues.” What has happened? Carlyle’s expectation has 
been shockingly disappointed. Germany has emerged in the 
guise of the arch-sophist. It is Germany that, after forty- 
three years, “is given up to strong delusion, till at last the 
lie seems to them the very truth.” It is the Germans now 
that, “in their strangling crisis and extreme need, appear to 
have no resource but self-deception still, and quasi-heroic 
gasconade.” The closing sentence of Carlyle’s “ Letter to the 
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Times” reads thus: ‘‘ That noble, patient, deep, pious, and solid 
Germany should be at length welded into a Nation, and 
become Queen of the Continent, instead of vapouring, vain- 
glorious, gesticulating France, seems to me the hopefullest 
public fact that has occurred in my Time.” One is tempted 
to challenge the ghost of Carlyle, if he should condescend to 
revisit the glimpses of the moon, with the query—Which of 
the two nations, France or Germany, is now “noble, patient, 
deep, pious, and solid” ? Which of the two ancient rivals 
is now “vapouring, vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, 
restless, and over-sensitive”? By transposing the names and 
reading ‘“ Germany ” for “France,” we have in Carlyle’s’ 
«Letter to the Zimes” in the autumn of 1870 a Daniel come 
to judgment. 

Let us cite an instance of Germanic self-deception from the 
political headquarters of the nation. On 22nd October last, 
Count Schwerin-Léwitz, at an extraordinary sitting of both 
Houses of the Prussian Diet, made the following statement 
on behalf of his Government: “ We honestly wanted peace, 
and have been compelled by the ill-will of envious enemies to 
go to war, to fight, not for extension of power, or for the 
acquisition of land, but for our existence, for house and home, 
for wife and child.” Speaking under the solemn responsibility 
of the President of the Diet, the Count further declared that 
“the whole German nation is determined to fight until a 
peace is achieved which will repay the vast cost of the war, 
and which will give us the absolute certainty that we shall 
not again be attacked in such a wanton manner by envious 
and jealous enemies.” On the same day the President of the 
Upper House of the Prussian Diet informed all the world 
that “the German people are the most peaceable on earth,” 
and asserted that the policy of England and Russia, which 
was based on greed, was responsible for the war. Over 
against that German statement, reiterated times without 
number by responsible Germans since the war began, let us 
place the verdict of a competent and responsible American 
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lawyer respecting the cause of the war. One of the lead; 
American newspapers instructed Mr James M. Beck, ex. 
Assistant-Attorney-General of the United States, and one of 
the leaders of the New York Bar, to examine all the official 
documents available from all sides, and give his professional] 
verdict on the great question. His judgment was “that 
Germany and Austria are responsible for the war; that 
Germany had it in her power to compel Austria to preserve 
a reasonable course, but did not exert that influence; that 
England, France, Italy, and Russia sincerely worked fo 
peace, and that Germany in abruptly declaring war against 
Russia precipitated the war.” Let the ghost of Carlyle judge 
now as to whether France or Germany has “ wandered far 
astray ...in the way of deception and _ self-deception, 
and is “given up to strong delusion, as the Scripture says; 
till, at last, the lie seems to them the very truth.” 

If they are to be judged by the lofty standard of the earlier 
Germanic Idealism, through all its phases from Luther to 
Goethe, the Germany and the Germans of this war have dis- 
played an appalling intellectual and moral deterioration. This 
descent of Avernus can be most clearly traced from the period 
of Bismarck and the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, and 
grows more marked after the youthful Kaiser dropped 
Bismarck, “the pilot,” in 1890. The Germans, after the 
victory over France and the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, admired Carlyle, because, as they believed, his 
judgment of their policy was true and just.  Trreitschke, 
sometimes called the German Carlyle, was the Kaiser's favourite 
professor. He died in 1896, or fifteen years after the death of 
Carlyle, whom he extolled for “the only Englishman who had 
thoroughly understood the Germans, and the first foreigner 
who had risen to the height of German thought.” The 
“ Letter to the Z%mes” appeared, as already stated, under date 
of November 18, and on November 25 Count Bernstorff, 
who was then the Prussian Ambassador in London, forwarded 
to Carlyle a telegram, which he had received from Hamburg, 
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in which the gratitude of the Germans was expressed officially 
for the “ Letter.” ‘I am much gratified,” wrote the Count, 
«to be able to avail myself of the opportunity of forwarding 
it to you and of expressing to the celebrated historian my 
entire concurrence in the thankfulness of my countrymen.” 
Froude remarks that Carlyle “saw, when no one else saw it, 
the coming greatness of Prussia.” But neither Carlyle nor 
Froude saw, or foresaw, the coming decline of the old 
Germanic Idealism, which was essentially humanitarian. 
Bismarck found his fellow-prophet in Carlyle, and conferred 
on him, in 1874, the Prussian Order of Merit. Carlyle accepted 
the decoration, but was not elated by it. “I feel about it,” 
he wrote, “after the fact is over, quite emphatically as I did 
at first—that had they sent me a quarter of a pound of good 
tobacco, the addition to my happiness would probably have 
been suitabler and greater.” 

Probably Carlyle experienced a secret and unrecorded 
feeling that the Germany of blood and iron, which emerged 
at the creation of the Empire in 1871, was setting out upon a 
road perilous at once for Germany and for Europe. With his 
writings, and his letters and table talk, before us, however, it 
is impossible to argue that Carlyle had deep and true insight 
of the mixed Prussian and German peoples. He did not 
foresee everything. Heine saw into the Prussian heredity 
with a deeper eye than Carlyle displayed. “I have great 
misgivings,” wrote Heine in 18382, “about this philosophic, 
Christian military despotism, this medley of beer, deceit, and 
sand. Repulsive, deeply repulsive to me was ever this Prussia, 
this pedantic, hypocritical, sanctimonious Prussia — this 
Tartuffe among the nations.” Heine was Carlyle’s equal in 
capacity of brain. He was German-French, and his oppor- 
tunities of forming an opinion of the traditional Prussia were 
superior to those of Carlyle. Heine died in 1856. His 
prophecies of the future of Prussia were partly fulfilled in 
1870-71. They have been completely fulfilled in 1914. 

And so, whosoever wishes to know the Prussians, the 
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Germans, the Prussianised Germany of to-day, had better clog 
his Carlyle and open his Heine. In the year 1884 they 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes an elaborate essay by 
Heine, bearing the title, “De lAllemagne depuis Luther” 
which is as fresh and informing to-day as when its incisiye 
eloquence fell hot from his sardonic mind. “The thought,” 
said Heine, “ goes before the deed, as the lightning precedes the 
thunder.” Among the ancient Germanic peoples he discovered 
a certain brutal lust of war. Not merely to destroy, nor ty 
conquer, did those Germanic barbarians fight; they waged 
war from a savage, demoniacal love of war for its own sake 
Lutheran Christianity, as Heine perceived its far-flung sway, 
had in some measure moderated that brutal lust of battle, but 
could not altogether eradicate it. Prussian philosophy, from 
Kant of K6nigsberg forward, had indirectly availed to empty 
the old Lutheran Christianity of the kernel of sincerity, and 
left it no better than a hollow husk of hypocrisy. Prussian 
Christianity had been subjected to a slow death by Prussian 
metaphysics and ethics. “And when once that restraining 
talisman, the Cross,” wrote Heine, “is broken, then the 
smouldering ferocity of those ancient warriors will again blaz 
up; then will again be heard the deadly clang of that frantic 
Berserker wrath, of which the Norse poets say and sing 
much. The talisman,” he continued, “is rotten with decay, 
and the day will surely come when it will crumble and fall. 
Then the ancient stone-gods will arise from out the ashes of 
dismantled ruins, and rub the dust of a thousand years from 
their eyes; and finally, Thor, with his colossal hammer, will 
leap up, and with it shatter into fragments the Gothic 
cathedrals.” The Prussia of Heine’s eloquent and deep-seeing 
scorn is substantially the Germany of 1914: “The braggart 
with the capacious maw, carrying a corporal’s staff, which he 
first dips in holy water before bringing it down on one’s head.” 
Siege-guns from Krupp’s factory at Essen, so near to Heine’ 
native Diisseldorf, are now the colossal hammers of Thor by 
which the Gothic cathedrals have been shattered into fragments. 
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Carlyle’s prophecy that Germany, after 1870, would emerge, 
ly meritorious might, through her triumphant allegiance to 
he eternal verities, and her contemptuous disregard of all 
hams and unrealities, as ‘“ Queen of the Continent for 
the good of the Continent, has been woefully falsified among 
the hurricanes and earthquakes of this iniquitous war ; while 
Heine’s prophecy of the certain recrudescence of Prussian 
barbarism, of the old Germanic lust of battle for its own sake, 
veneered by Christianity and “Kultur,” has been all too 
literally fulfilled. ene 


Lonpon. 
















MIND AND MATTER: 
A HYLOZOISTIC VIEW. 


FLEET-SurcEoN C. MARSH BEADNELL, R.N., 


Second Cruiser Squadron. 


THE more one ponders over the widespread reluctance to 
acknowledge the universality of mind, the more does one 
become convinced that it is due to the common but fatal 
tendency to draw conclusions from comparisons that have 
been too exclusively limited to extremes. The man in 
the street is so wont to take the mind of Nature’s highest 
product, Man, and derisively ask: ‘Where is its prototype 
in the inorganic world? What can there be in sticks and 
stones at all comparable to it?” Nowa very little reflection 
should convince anyone whose thoughts are not hopelessly 
shackled that the rudiments of mind are, and indeed must be, 
present in the inorganic universe. There is nothing in the 
whole that is not to be found in its parts, nor in the complex 
that is not in the simple; true, Man differs from the egg-cell 
which initiated his individual development as well as from 
that amoeboid creature which, in the dim and distant past, 
inaugurated his racial evolution, but the difference is solely 
one of degree, the structure and psychical processes of a mat 
are relatively elaborate, those of the egg-cell and of the 
amoeba are relatively simple. But, owing to one’s natural 
proneness to take note of obtrusive features of dissimilarity 
in two things and to overlook the really significant features 


lurking in the background and common to both, direct con- 
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wast between the egg-cell or the amceba and the fully 
developed man is to be avoided, unless and until due attention 
has been paid to all possible intermediate stages and connect- 
ing links. If a historian attempted to elucidate the history 
of the origin, rise, and progress of a great navy by making 
a comparative study between a Dreadnought and a dugout, 
it is more than probable that he would make a sorry mess of 
an apparently hopeless task; but, given an ample supply of 
intermediate connecting links in the shape of war-canoes, 
galleys, three-deckers, and ironclads, he will show how, 
in the course of centuries, the modern complex battleship 
arose from small, simple, and imperfect types, and will be able 
to trace a direct relationship between, and point out many 
characters common to, the termina] links of his genealogical 
chain of vessels. Nature abhors abrupt lines of demarcation, 
she loves to join night to day by shades and twilights; her 
method of progress is rather one long, stealthy, leisurely, and 
unremitting crawl than a series of brilliant plunges and rushes ; 
she evolves rather than creates. Hence it is that we find she 
has interposed the most insensible transitions between what is 
active and what is inert, between what lives and does not live, 
between what feels and does not feel, between what is con- 
scious and unconscious, and between what thinks and reasons 
and does not think and reason. What a contrast there is 
between the restless bird and the rigid metal bars of its cage; 
yet the physicist tells us that below the surface of the appar- 
ently inert metal there is a seething population of molecules, 
displacing each other, migrating to and fro, arranging and 
rearranging themselves into wondrous patterns conformable 
to the metal’s particular environment at the time. So that 
the difference between the metal and the bird is not so much 
an absolute as a surface difference; deep down, the metal, 
like the bird, is a mass of activity, and, as will presently be 
seen, it too, like the bird, not only possesses the power of 
moving in response to stimulation, but actually “endeavours ” 
to adapt itself to surrounding conditions. 
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As to what this marvellous aggregate of activities anq 
properties—called, for want of a better name, mind—is jp its 
essence we know just as much as we know concerning the 
essence of matter, and that is—nothing; we know of matte 
through the instrumentality of mind, we know of mind through 
the instrumentality of matter. They would appear to be jp. 
separables, the one conditioned by space, the other by time, an 
to neither is it possible to fit a satisfactory definition, we can byt 
echo the Professor who, when asked: “What is mind?” 
replied, “ No matter”; and when pressed with the further 
question: “ What is matter?” snapped back, “ Never mind’ 
However, there is one thing which we do know concerning 
mind, and that is, it has degrees; the mind of the genius is of 
a higher order than that of the ordinary man, and still mor 
so than that of the child, which, in its turn, is on a higher 
plane than that of the unborn babe. But the mind of the 
intra-uterine babe has developed from, and is in consequence 
a more highly organised product than, that of the foetus; 
the same may be said of the mind of the foetus relative to 
that of the embryo, and of the mind of the latter relative to 
that of the fertilised egg-cell. In this microscopic speck of 
living matter, almost invisible to the naked eye, the individual 
mind has its genesis, but in following it thus far we have by 
no means unfolded the whole story. To accomplish this wil 
necessitate a much longer and more hazardous journey than 
that requisite to find the source of the individual mind, and 
we shall have to thread our way along its racial or phylo 
genetic path, passing by imperceptible gradations from the 
mind of parent and grandparent to that of distant forbear; 
from this to the mind of prehistoric ancestor, and so on down 
the whole gamut of extinct mankind from the Tziganian 
men of the bronze age to Neolithic, Palxolithic, and Eolithie 
men. The mind of Eolithic man would introduce us to that 
of the ape-like man, whence we should descend by a gentle 
declivity until we reached the mind of the old man-like ape 
mumbling and stumbling through the dark, dank, primeval 
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jungles. But this sulky old proto-simian had his genealogical 
tree no less than a noble scion of to-day, and his mind was 
colossal compared to that of the proto-mammals preceding 
him. From the mind of a proto-mammal we must pass 
to that of one of the Permian reptiles, thence to that of 
a Silurian fish, and so on through the mind of a Cambrian 
worm and a pre-Cambrian amceba until at long last 
we arrive at the mind of the Archean protist, an ultra- 
microscopic primordial life-germ whose simplicity was such 
that by comparison our modern, fashionable, and ubiquitous 
microbe would appear to be a veritable embodiment of 
Machiavellian cunning. Now in this stupendous life-chain, 
stretching over more than a hundred million years, there 
isno one point at which we can consistently put our finger 
down and say: “ Here, on this side, is mind; there, on that 
side, mind ceases to be”; if there were we should be compelled 
to postulate at that point the coming into being of mind out 
of no mind, of something (not necessarily “some thing”) out 
of nothing, a postulate at once unthinkable and repugnant to 
the normal intellect. There is an old saying that you can- 
not take out of a bag what is not in it. Sir Oliver Lodge in 
his Life and Matter says: “A property can be possessed 
by an aggregation of atoms which no atom possesses in the 
slightest degree.” Doubtless new properties may come into 
existence, but they do so only by combination of previously 
existing and analogous properties ; they are not created, and 
they cannot be destroyed. Liquidity is a property of matter 
dependent upon a particular state of aggregation, and solidity 
is another property dependent upon another state of aggrega- 
tion. As a rule we have no difficulty in distinguishing between 
a solid and a liquid, but we should be wrong did we conclude 
on this account that there is any boundary line between the 
two states, for, as a matter of fact, they merge imperceptibly 
the one into the other and are linked together by hosts of sub- 
stances in an intermediate, viscous state. Again, for any one 
substance the liquid and solid state is interchangeable at will 
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by mere alterations of temperature and pressure, and at no 
point can we say: “ Here the solid condition begins and the 
liquid condition ends.” In every solid is something of the 
liquid and in every liquid is something of the solid, it js 
all a question of relativity and of the degree in which many 
factors, such as temperature, pressure, time, space, ete, 
figure. A body which retains its shape when handled js 
commonly termed a solid; a body which adapts itself to its 
containing vessel while retaining its volume and assuming a 
level surface above is commonly called a liquid, but that these 
words “liquid” and “solid” are only working terms of con. 
venience the following examples will show. Into a cup is 
placed a small piece of cork; upon this is placed a hard, 
square-shaped piece of resin such as shoemakers use, and, 
finally, upon the top of this is placed a pebble. After some 
weeks it will be found that the resin has conformed to the 
shape of the cup and has a level upper surface, that the 
pebble is at the bottom and the cork at the top. In such an 
example we see the significance of the factor time in any 
definition of the solid or liquid state. Again, a vortex of gas 
has rigidity and behaves in many other ways as a solid ; a high- 
velocity jet of water has the properties of the hardest steel— 
it cannot, for instance, be cut by a powerful blow of a sword, 
Such facts as these emphasise the principle of continuity and 
compel us to realise the infinity of gradations in the world of 
things; they should make us hesitate to apply the terms 
“destruction” and “ creation” to any things or, indeed, to 
anything, properties, qualities, attributes, or what not. When 
the sugar melts we see not so much the annihilation of 
“solidity ” and the creation of “liquidity ” as the insensible 
transition, the continuous path between the apparently anti- 
thetical states. We call the diamond solid, and water liquid, 
because the more obtrusive of the properties of the diamond 
and water respectively are those of the solid and liquid, and not 
because the precious stone is devoid of all liquidity or the liquid 
devoid of all solidity. We assume that the same principle holds 
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in the world of mind; there can be no creation nor 
destruction of mind any more than there can be creation or 
destruction of substance, or of the properties of substance, 
or of motion or of energy; only can there be change. 
The difference between the machine and iron ore is in- 
trinsically a difference of form ; the machine is not concealed 
in the ore, it is not created; the ore simply changes its 
form and there results a steam-engine. Similarly, by suit- 
able shuffling of the molecules of inorganic compounds 
these latter become the blade of grass; by further shuffling 
and reshuffling, the grass becomes the bullock, and by yet 
further change of form the bullock becomes Man. After all, 
Man is merely an assemblage of the inorganic elements which 
he has extracted from his food; that food was itself once 
a living organism (we have selected a bullock merely for 
example’s sake) that owed its form and being to the aggrega- 
tion of the inorganic elements in the food (grass) which it ate ; 
the grass, in its turn, built up its tissues by abstracting the 
inorganic elements from the air, earth, and water in its im- 
mediate vicinity; if, then, Man has a mind, those elements 
must surely possess a rudiment of mind. It has been argued 
that mind may be the effect of some new arrangement of the 
elements, but it is difficult or, rather, impossible to conceive 
how any aggregations and arrangements could suddenly in- 
troduce into the complex a mind or rudiment of mind that 
had no analogue in the preceding and more simply arranged 
elements. “ Life,” says Haeckel, “is universal; we could not 
conceive of its existence in certain aggregates of matter if it 
did not belong to their constituent elements.” 

In our search for the phylogenetic origin of mind we 
traced it as far as the primordial protists, but we cannot allow 
ourselves to regard even that lowly stage as the terminus of 
our journey. If those protists arose, as we believe they did, 
from solutions of the inorganic salts of the earth’s crust, 
the principle of continuity by transition and by summation 


compels us also to believe that their. “minds” arose in a 
Vo, XIII.—No. 3. 40 
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parallel manner. In other words, we adhere to the hyb. 
zoistic view that mind of some kind exists not only in May 
and the higher and lower animals, not only in the protists 
present and past, not only in the colloids, crystalloids, and 
chemical compounds antecedent to the latter, but in the very 
molecules and atoms themselves. Whether this “mind” js 
a third element in the universe, coexistent with matte 
and energy but distinct from either, whether it is anothe 
aspect of matter or energy, or whether it is some particuly 
stereochemic arrangement or some peculiar mode of motion 
of the ultimate particles of matter, or what aw fond it 
is, we do not know and, indeed, unless that which know 
can at the same time be that which is known, unless subject 
and object can be simultaneously identical, we never shall 
know. If mind has not originated from matter or motion 
then its conditions must have been present in the nature of 
existence from all time. Centuries ago the Brahman and 
Buddhist philosophers insisted that mind could never have 
originated from motion. Mind, they likened to a lame man; 
motion, toa blind man. As long as the lame man is upon 
the blind man’s back the pair get along very well together 
and go where they please, but neither can get about without 
his comrade. Associated, they mutually serve each other; 
separated, they are helpless and would soon cease to be. The 
lame man represents subjectivity, he apperceives, he directs; 
the blind man represents objectivity, he 2s directed, he moves. 
Whatever may be its ultimate nature we believe that mind— 
infinitely less organised, no doubt, than the type of which we 
are cognisant in ourselves—exists throughout all Nature, 
organic and inorganic. In the so-called inanimate world, 
mind, though reduced to its simplest terms, none the less 
possesses almost unlimited potentialities, not the least of 
which is the capacity, given the requisite time and environ- 
ment, to develop into the human mind. 

There are still people who believe that the soul or mind 
and the body are two distinct entities which can exist in- 
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dependently of each other, though this opinion is no longer 
held by those entitled to be regarded as authorities. Whatever 
mind is, it certainly is not an entity, although it may possibly 
be a process having its physical basis in the entity, matter. 
What is popularly termed mind in Man is that faculty whereby 
he thinks, reasons, and remembers ; it might be more appropriate 
to call this faculty “ mentation ”—a process limited to highly 
evolved brain-matter—and reserve the term “mind” for that 
wider and more disseminated faculty which gives to matter in 
general an “irritability,” that is to say, a capacity for receiving 
and responding to stimuli. The most primitive and essential 
attribute of mind is sensation; take away from our conscious- 
ness all that we owe to past experience and what remains? 
Nothing but the most elementary subjective feeling—that is, 
sensation. It is by the integration of sensations that the 
sentient being becomes the thinking being. Mentality is the 
offspring of associated sensations, it is the outcome of the 
representativeness of feelings. Here, again, if we ask point 
blank: “ What is a sensation?” we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge complete ignorance. We do know, however, that all 
sensation is relative ; that is to say, can only be experienced in 
relation to some previous sensation. We can only sense 
change; if the whole world was blue we should possess no 
sense of colour ; if every sound was constant and of the same 
pitch and timbre we should be quite unaware of the sound- 
waves around us; if all stimuli were continuous and without 
change we should lose all sensation and become uncon- 
scious; there is a fund of truth in the popular expression 
“It is the monotony that kills.” Sensation gives rise to 
thought as follows: the elementary sensations (feelings) are, 
as it were, collected together and integrated into percepts; by 
revival of these percepts are obtained images; from these 
images are evolved the higher products of the mind, such as 
abstraction, generalisation, and other forms of conception. 
Since, then, sensations are the bricks and mortar out of which 
the whole edifice of mind is constructed, we should expect to 
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find in them some element of intelligence, and such » 
element, there is not the least doubt, does exist—to wit, pe. 
ception of the past or, in other words, memory of preceding 
experiences. A moment’s consideration must convince on 
that however simple and fleeting a sensation may be, it must 
last some time and must, therefore, contain the memory of 
some of the past. A sensation that lasted no time at all could 
no more exist than could a motion that lasted no time. 

In order to get some sort of idea (we do not say a clear ides, 
for that, it is feared, is outside the bounds of the possible) as to 
how dim and vague sensations or feelings are knitted up into 
the elaborate texture of mind, we must examine the latter; 
machinery and see if it will help us. The whole body of man, 
as is well known, is built up of myriads of tiny cells, everyone 
of which, though owing allegiance to, and dependent upon, 
the cell-community as a whole, lives a separate and inde. 
pendent existence, and has its own sensations and psychic life, 
The nervous system is built up of cells which are specialised 
in sensitivity; that is, in receiving, storing, and reacting to 
impressions. Each of these neurons, as the cells of this 
particular system are called, is, like the other cells of the body, 
completely isolated from its fellows. Nevertheless, each one, 
owing to the fact that it has retained some of the old power 
of pseudopodial movement possessed by its free-swimming 
amoeboid ancestors, can throw out minute “feelers” which, 
coming into contact with similar “feelers” protruded by 
neighbours, put it into temporary communication with other 
and, perhaps, far-distant neurons. Just as the “mind” of 
swarm of insects, of a herd of animals, of a flock of birds, or of 
a crowd of men and women consists of the integrated minds 
of the several individuals that make up respectively the swarm, 
herd, flock, or crowd, so the mind of the cell-community called 
Man is the integrated “minds” of the sixty odd trillion little 
living units of which he is composed. In sleep the neuron 
shrinks, and so shuts itself off from all the other neurons, 
and, incidentally, from all the other cells of the body; in the 
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wideawake state, and especially during action, it puts itself into 
communication with the other neurons and body-cells. Every 
neuron is regarded as charged with a kind of “ nerve force ” called 
neurokyme, in much the same way that a Leyden jar is charged 
with electricity. The effect of any stimulus applied to a neuron 
isto set free in it a surplus quantity of neurokyme. When neuro- 
kyme accumulates in any neuron to such an extent that the 
latter is overcharged, the excess overflows at the synapse or 
junction where two neurons touch, and infiltrates the next 
neuron, which again, in its turn, becomes overcharged and 
overflows into its neighbour, and so the process goes on until 
great groups of neurons and possibly the entire nervous system 
is highly charged with neural energy. If the surcharge of 
neurokyme involves especially the motor areas of the 
nervous system there results an increased capacity for 
muscular action; if it is the sensorial areas that are involved, 
the increased capacity is for feeling, perception, etc.; and, 
similarly, if it is the psychical centres that are implicated there 
results an increased capacity for thought. In every such case 
the resulting transformations of energy fall as strictly within 
the laws of energy conservation as do the various transforma- 
tions of energy taking place in a steam-engine. The sum 
total of energy, matter and mind, is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever; in short, the sum total of existence is 
constant. 

At this point it will be well to inquire what hylozoism has 
to say regarding the ultimate fate of mind in a higher organism 
when the body with which it was associated disintegrates in 
death. When a man falls asleep, his normal, individual, co- 
ordinated mentality is temporarily lost owing to the fact that 
it has undergone a kind of cleavage into a disconnected system 
of separate minds, each of which is associated with temporarily 
isolated groups of cells. The brain is to the body as the Cabinet 
of a great country is to the community. So far as the people are 
concerned, the Cabinet is a unit existing for the purpose of main- 
taining law and order, and so ministering to their general wel- 
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fare. If each member of the Cabinet acted on his own initiative, 
without reference to colleagues or principal, it is obvious that, 
owing to the want of co-ordination among the several parts of 
the governing machine, the standard of governmental efficiency 
would inevitably fall to a lower level, and, in consequence, 
there would be a corresponding fall in the standard of the 
people’s welfare. In the unconsciousness of deep, dreamles 
sleep and other anesthetic states the psychic individuality of 
each of these isolated groups of cells is further split up into 
yet lesser “minds,” each of which retires into and becoma 
isolated in the cell itself, which now in its turn forms a separate 
psychic individual. In the deepest unconsciousness compatible 
with the maintenance of protoplasmic life there eventuates a 
yet further decentralisation of the “mind.” Each cell now 
loses its own “consciousness,” “ feeling,” and “ individuality,” 
because the cell-mind has undergone segregation into the 
“minds” of the biophors, the ultimate protoplasmic units of 
the cell. In consciousness-recovery, of course, the reverse 
process is assumed to occur; the biophoral “ minds” integrate 
into cell “ minds,” these into the “ minds” of numerous groups 
of cells, and these into the “ minds” of a few principal centres, 
and finally these join issue and become the single individual 
mind of the normal Eco. 

Suppose, however, that consciousness-recovery does not 
take place; that is to say, that there is a continuation of 
those disintegrative processes which, as we have seen, resulted 
in a tremendous decentralisation of the individual mind into 
the “minds” of multitudinous biophors. What happens to 
the biophoral “ mind” when the little unit speck of protoplasm 
with which it was associated decomposes (in the putrefactive 
processes of death) into its various molecular components! 
For the hylozoist there can be but one answer: Further 
decentralisation. The individual “ mind ” of the biophor suffers 
partition into the several “minds” of the molecules. When 
the molecules “die,” that is, when their individuality is de- 
stroyed by resolution of the molecule into atoms, the “ mind” 
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of each molecule becomes broken up into the “ minds” of the 
atoms. And so the hylozoist pictures to himself the process 
going on until decentralisation can go no further ; until the 
bedrock of the universe, the primitive “stuff” of mind and 
matter, is reached. 

If “mind” permeates all matter we should expect to find 
evidence of a rudimentary form of it inhabiting brute bodies, 
we should expect to find evidence of both life and mind 
hidden in the background of all things, we should be at one 
with the poets who sang : 


“ Winds, waves, and flames, trees, reeds, and rocks 
All live ; all are instinct with soul.” 


We should expect, further, to find, if not removal, a con- 
siderable lowering of the barrier between the two kingdoms, 
animate and inanimate. Let us then see if the dreams and 
fancies of the poets, the lofty conceptions of philosophers, can 
be brought nearer into line with the facts of the scientists. 
One of the first things that strikes the observant student of 
Nature is the persistent way in which those two elemental 
forces “attraction” and “repulsion” run, like warp and woof, 
through the fabric of all phenomena, whether pertaining to 
atoms or humanities, often producing in the most diverse 
things results which are astonishingly similar. A simple atom 
either attracts or repels another simple atom, but that higher 
product of evolution, the compound atom, not only attracts 
and repels but, in addition, exhibits a decided selective power, 
it “chooses” its partners, seizing one, rejecting another; in a 
word it has become, as compared with its more easily satisfied 
and less exclusive progenitor the simple atom, very “ dis- 
criminative.” When a youth comes within the sphere of 
attraction of a comely maiden he is attracted by her .with 
as much certainty as is the north pole of one magnet 
by the south pole of another; they become lovers, they are 
mutually complementary (spelt with an “i” or an “e”), 
their “affinities are satisfied,” so much so that should an- 
other youth wander within their “sphere of influence” he is 
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violently “ repelled,” sometimes with a considerable “ exhibition 
of heat.” Again, when two suns—we allude to cosmic bodies, 
to “heavenly twins”—come within one another's zone of 
disturbance, each describes an orbit around a common centre 
of gravity, its centripetal attraction exactly balancing the 
centrifugal dispersal consequent upon its original motion. For 
precisely similar reasons a moth, rushing towards a candle. 
flame, changes a rectilinear for a curvilinear motion and circles 
round and round the flame, now impelled towards it by the joy 
of the light, now repelled from it by the pain of the heat; and 
so, also, two pugilists, before they come to actual fisticuffs, 
skip warily around a centre that is common to both because 
each of them is torn by two conflicting emotions—the desire to 
pummel his opponent’s face, and the desire to maintain his own 
face intact. 

As we have already said, one of the most characteristic 
features of mind in the higher animals is memory, that faculty 
of recalling impressions previously received. Though seen at 
its best in man, there is no lack of evidence to show that it 
is present in the lowliest of animals, and even in plants, 
which undoubtedly “remember and forget,” as, we think, the 
following experiment will show. A plant whose flowers opened 
and shut at sunrise and sunset respectively was transported to 
a perfectly dark cellar. For several days, despite the complete 
absence of any light stimulus, the incarcerated flowers continued 
to open at the hour of sunrise and to close at the hour of sun- 
set; they “remembered” their customary time of “getting 
up” and “going to bed.” “But,” says the reader, “it is one 
thing to associate memory with a plant which, however 
humble, is yet a living organism, but it is quite another 
thing to claim its association with not-living matter.” To 
which we would reply: “Can you in justice deny to the 
magnetic needle which orientates itself in space with s0 
unswerving an allegiance to a higher power, can you deny 
to the salt which not only builds up with mathematical pre- 
cision exquisite crystalline forms but even reconstructs them 
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when they are mutilated, can you deny to these ‘inanimate’ 
things that which you are prepared to grant exists in a plant ?” 
In case the critical reader is still sceptical, we will quote an 
experiment of Hartmann’s bearing on the existence of incipient 
“memory ” in the inorganic world. To one end of a rod of 
soft metal of uniform calibre was suspended a weight which 
was just too heavy for the rod to bear; the latter, of course, 
elongated and began to thin out at its weakest part prepara- 
tory to breaking. However, before actual rupture occurred, 
Hartmann removed the weight and allowed the rod a pro- 
longed rest in which to recuperate after its severe strain. 
During this period of convalescence a marvellous process of 
repair was carried out, adjacent molecules were, to speak 
symbolically, hurriedly mobilised to the threatened zone to 
reinforce it, and so effectually were these forces disposed that 
what was the weakest part of the rod became the very 
strongest, as the second part of the experiment proves. After 
giving the rod sufficient rest, Hartmann rolled it to make it 
once more of uniform thickness. Again the rod was subjected 
to a breaking strain, and again it elongated and threatened 
to rupture, but never at the same place. Does not this show 
that the metal in some manner retained the impression of 
past experiences and adjusted its internal parts in such way 
as to strengthen them against future attacks? The whole 
behaviour of the metal is paralleled by that of bone during 
the process of repair following a fracture. In both cases, 
too, the repaired zone remains ever after the strongest 
region, both the “dead” metal and the “living” bone will 
rupture under some future violence at any point rather 
than that marking the site of the old injury. Again, glass 
is a material which breaks readily under a suddenly applied 
strain, though it will bend to a most extraordinary degree 
if the same strain be gradually applied, the extra time so 
given enabling the glass to effect certain internal dispositions 
which prevent fracture ; in other words, the glass “ adapts itself 
to a new environment,” a process that must surely entail 
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memory of some kind. As a last example we take a homely 
one that is probably within everyone’s experience. _ It is wel] 
known that a razor that has been overworked by incessent use 
gets “ tired” and becomes unable to cope with the least job of 
work, unless, indeed, it should happen to find in its path one 
of those cutaneous excrescences known as pimples, when jt 
bursts forth into a malicious activity. Now, what does the 
owner of the razor do under these circumstances—we won't 
repeat what he says? He locks it away in a drawer and gives 
it a long rest, during which it “recovers” and by and by 
returns to duty as active and sharp as—a razor. 

Analogies between the so-called three kingdoms of Nature 
are dangerous things with which to play, but they should not 
on that account be wholly spurned or ignored as mere co. 
incidences beneath notice. The facts that hemoglobin and 
chlorophyll, the two respiratory agents in the higher animals 
and plants, are closely allied in chemical composition, that 
sunlight will “tan” a piece of gold, an autumn leaf, ora 
maiden’s face, and that potassium bromide will slow the 
activity of a photographic developing solution or of a human 
brain do, to say the least, suggest that the difference between 
living and not-living matter is but a difference of degree, 
Everything seems to point to the hylozoistic conception of 
mind pervading all matter as being that which fits most 
known facts; mind, however, which must be regarded as 
highly differentiated at that end of the scale associated with 
Man, and as lowly differentiated at the other end of the scale 
where it is associated with the “ dust of the earth ” from which 
Man has evolved. 

Nothing is constant but change; things as now they are 
were not in the past nor will be in the future. Could we but 
look backward through the long vistas of time at our own 
particular world-system what a different spectacle would con- 
front our eyes! Our solid globe, freighted with its seething 
humanity, would be dissipated, as a tear dropped in the sea or 
a sigh breathed in the air, throughout a vast whirling fire-mist. 
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This huge incandescent cloud, whose dimensions would extend 
far beyond the present orbit of Neptune, was the potential 
mother of our sun and all its retinue of planets and satellites, 
of worlds past, present, and to come. Disseminated through- 
out its fiery vapours we must imagine, with Tyndall, as lying 
latent, not only matter, such as this earth and the organisms 
that flourish on its surface, not only motion, from the majestic 
sweep of planets to the giddy dance of electrons, but that 
insolvable complex of activities and processes which embody 
our sorrows, failures, and fears, our joys, triumphs, and hopes— 
in short, our minds. But it by no means follows that these 
three elements—matter, motion, and mind—are the funda- 
mentals of the universe; in fact, the general principle of con- 
tinuity, the principle of the homogeneity of the complex and 
its parts, bids us look behind them and endeavour to trace their 
derivation from some one thing. And that one mysterious, 
immeasurable, and eternal reality—what is it? Is it Psyche 
or is it Physis? We know not; posterity must solve this 
cosmic riddle. For hylozoist and monist alike there is but 
one entity, the ether; already the physicist has played into the 
hands of the monist by dematerialising matter into a motion 
or restless vortex in the ether, perchance mind may prove to 
be yet another aspect of this boundless ocean of substance ; 
perchance it is the ether in perfect rest and repose. 


C. MARSH BEADNELL. 








THE METHOD OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 


THE Rev. LAIRD WINGATE SNELL, 
Rector of St Luke’s Church, Jamestown, New York. 


THE appearance in this practical and materialistic age of 
considerable sect that employs the methods of old-time 
mysticism for the attainment of practical and material ends 
is surely significant. Entertain for a moment the supposition 
that prayer and mystical contemplation prove to be man 
most completely practical occupation, that the relation 
between the ills of the flesh and the highest exercise of 
the spirit be demonstrated such as to make the law of 
survival bid mankind, “Pray! Pray much! Stand by the 
mystic within you; practise the presence of God! As ye 
would live, be not doers only but knowers of the word|” 
—it would constitute such an outward sanction for inward 
religion as the world has hardly heretofore possessed. 
There is a way that is vain and a way distinctly fruitful, 
by either of which Christian Science can be approached. To 
come seeking a creed, asking what one is to believe, looking 
for a reasoned theory of things, is to come in vain. For Mrs 
Eddy’s thought is nowhere constructive—is rarely, indeed, 
coherent. A condition of coherent thinking is the use of 
defined concepts. In Mrs Eddy’s use, concepts are never 
defined — their outlines change from sentence to sentence 
like dissolving views. Thus at one moment, “matter” is 
included under the idealistic concept: “ All is infinite mind, 


infinite manifestation” ; the next, matter appears as illusion 
620 
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or hallucination, evidenced by instances of delusive-. sense- 
perception; and again, the word imports temporary or 
secondary reality: ‘ Matter is ever non-intelligent.;.-. .». and 
scripture saith that dust returns to dust. The-non-intelligent 
relapses into unreality.” When the troublesome, question 
arises as to our criteria for distinguishing matter,-and “the 
errors of mortal mind” from reality and truth, Mrs Eddy 
replies that “all that is beautiful and good in your individual 
consciousness is permanent. That which is not so, is illusive 
and fading. My insistence upon a proper understanding of 
the unreality of matter and evil arises from their deleterious 
effects upon the race” (Unity of Good, 18th ed., p. 10); by 
which matter is identified with whatever seems evil to each 
individual’s consciousness. Try again to seize her concept of 
evil—one must catch it on the wing as it flits from one to 
another contradictory meaning. 

It is usual in treating of Christian Science to note resem- 
blances, as a rule superficial, between this modern sect and the 
ancient sect of Gnostics. Milman, however, notes that the 
Gnostics “dealt not with conceptions but with symbols”; and 
it is strictly true of Mrs Eddy’s utterances that they deal “ not 
with conceptions but with symbols.” She has, as will appear, 
an entirely definite practical end to attain. Towards its attain- 
ment she does not employ—is apparently incapable of employing 
—coherent thought. But for the whole length of a long book, 
we behold a scantily furnished and inept mind straining the 
limits of its limited capacities to lay hold upon and subject to 
its purpose any and every chance article of mental furniture to 
be turned into symbols, which—if not by fairness, then by force 
—shall be made to enforce her end. This gives a true, not to 
say complete, account of Mrs Eddy’s astonishing English style. 

Mrs Eddy’s practical end is the inculcation of a special 
form of immediate knowledge of God. The second-century 
Christian sect, as the name “Gnostic” records, practised just 
such an immediate, esoteric “ knowing” of God—a “ gnosis” ; 
and while Christian Science cannot be said to show genuine 
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correspondence with ancient Gnosticism, in this central feature § must “ 
the two are alike; and “Christian Scientists,” in no senp § Withe 
scientists. are,.in the technical sense, gnostics. with 


Laying aside, then, the question of underlying theory, the § service 
search for-.* philosophy, and considering Christian Science § directe 
purely as‘4 practice, asking what it bids one do, there come | meetin 


to view three facts of significance : sugges 
1. Christian Science inculcates healing suggestion to th {| mony, 

extreme possible limit. for eff 
2. Christian Science inculcates faith in God to the extrem Ev 

possible limit. being 


8. Christian Science inculcates, on the basis of faith ip concef 
God, an induced state of consciousness by which therapeutic | Eddy’ 
self-suggestion seems to become uniquely efficacious; andin | colossa 
which one person seems to be able to affect another person's } points 
symptoms. ( therew 

Measured by the largeness of truth the human mind at its § And, | 
largest is small ; and when a moderately big truth is forcing its J not +h 
way to new expression it is often necessary that it take up the § sugges 
whole minds of a section of humanity, and make of them Th 
zealots or fanatics. Fanatics are, as it were, vicariow § Mrs I 
sufferers, whose mental balance is sacrificed to the birth of § medic: 
some new or neglected truth. Thus Christian Scientists ae } the su 
demonstrating the possibilities that lie open to a society that | admis: 
uses healing suggestion to the utmost, that aims to make its } by su 
uniform social practice. Their every custom is an act of | endeay 
obedience to this principle. Ugliness, sickness, accidents, | sheer 
death, are ruled out as subjects of conversation, and when § precis 
touched upon it is with euphemisms aimed to turn evi } becom 
suggestion to good. Newspapers and miscellaneous reading | to orc 
must be eschewed, especially by persons under treatment, for | Scienc 
these do not accord with healing thought. For like reason, | metho 
Christian Scientists must leave the Church that perceives Tk 
suffering to be integral to the divine economy, and constitute § in Ge 
a fellowship of their own. And for “full benefit” one must § anima 
take the step of all steps most potent in auto-suggestion— § order 
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must “come out and be separate,” a convert to the new sect. 
With extreme repetition narrowly selected passages of scripture 
with Mrs Eddy’s interpretations are daily read, and the Sunday 
ry, the § services provide the crystallising moments for the carefully 
\cience F directed thought of the week. The Wednesday evening 
come | meeting, largely given over to testifying, is electric with 
suggestion, and “full benefit,” again, waits upon giving testi- 
to the — mony, with all the potentialities that lie in public testifying 
for effective auto-suggestion. 

xtreme Every sentence in Science and Health has its reason for 
being in this principle. Those minds for which defined 
ith in J concepts and rational method are not a desideratum Mrs 
peutic | Eddy’s book effectively reaches, as it hammers away with 
andin | colossal disregard for logic and English idiom on the two 
erson's points that sin and pain and evil and all that one connects 
therewith ARE NOT; goodness, wholeness, God, alone ARE. 
atits § And, breaking through all logic and reason, she demonstrates, 
ing its # not the truth of her statements, but the possibilities of 
up the § suggestion when practised by an entire society. 

them Therapeutic suggestion carried to its extreme limit explains 
ariou § Mrs Eddy’s emphatic denouncing of medicine and ordinary 
rth of § medical practice. ‘Taking a dose of medicine involves indeed 
ts ae | the suggestion of getting well, but involves with that the 
y that | admission that one is sick. If the aim be the elimination 
eita | by suggestion of the very consciousness of sickness, be the 
ct of | endeavour to transform the consciousness of being sick by 
dents, { sheer force of the vitalised idea that sickness is not—and 
when f precisely this is the aim of Christian Science practice—it 
1 evil } becomes plain that the taking of medicine or the submitting 
ading | to ordinary practice is no less than treason to Christian 
it, for | Science, is the cutting away of the very foundations of its 
2ason, | method. 

elves The second feature of Christian Science practice is faith 
titute § in God carried to its extreme limit. Belief in “ malicious 
must § animal magnetism,” to be sure, is limitation of the severest 
ion— § order upon faith in God. It may with reason be held, 
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however, that that belief is not a true part of Christian 
Science, but was a personal limitation of Mrs Eddy’s, 

Christian Science practice rests upon the postulate thy 
God, the sum of reality, is good; that God is whole; thy 
you and I are His manifestation ; hence you and I are good 
and whole, else we should not be His manifestation. Wha 
is not good and whole being no part of Him is no part of 
reality, and is not save as we make it to be—an induce 
hallucination, as it were, disappearing when by denying its 
reality we cease to induce it. 

Various questions spring from this fundamental postulate 
which Christian Scientists do not trouble to answer. Refusing 


even to consider the question: Whence—if God is all—come | 


“mortal mind”; and whence its power—if all power is of 
God—to bind men in the chains of “ error,” they confess that 
what they offer is no thought-out truth. In addition, is a 
entire series of profound problems springing from ther 
postulate to which they give no heed: Whether God's self. 
manifestation may be—not “you and I,” but—you and | 
infinitesimal parts in an infinite progress, from the imperfect 
towards the perfect, from the material into the spiritual, from 
being animals to being Sons of God; Whether matter and 
its rigid laws may not constitute the discipline of growing 
souls and a growing race, and whether such discipline is 
good—whether the law of contagion, for example, may ke 
God teaching the race the brotherhood of man; Whether 
material facts are not God’s alphabet spelling truth too large 
for finite comprehension, and whether denying half the facts 
reads us the whole of truth; Whether the Kingdom coms 
save through men’s overcoming, and whether the world’ 
vast sea of evil may be God’s challenge to the whole rac 
of man to overcome and be eternally established in holy 
personality and a divine society; Whether our Lord taught 
—as, for instance, when he said, “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me ”—that compassion is primary in the spirit of goodness, 
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and whether compassion could grow to the likeness of God 
in the hearts of men were suffering unreal and Calvary a 

ntomime ; Whether—granting an age-long progress for this 
world, and life unending for the world to come—death, or 
the passing of the bodies of individuals, is not good. 

To these questions and the facts of evil the Christian 
Science answer is the closed mind. Practically, as a basis 
for healing by social suggestion, the advantage of this attitude 
is evident. Nothing could serve so well as a fulcrum for 
immediate results; it makes possible confident attack upon 
any and every case. And though that confidence repeatedly 
proves vain, and ofttimes harmful, by reason of the large 
element of irrationality in their working postulate, it remains 
true that only action based upon such an extreme postulate 
could reveal at once the possibilities of the method. Its efficacy 
depends upon confidence; and only confident trial of all 
cases alike can declare with what cases and in what measure 
the method will avail. 

By far the most effective and significant factor in Christian 
Science practice is the self-induced state of consciousness called 
“realising God.” It results from continued, concentrated 
contemplation directed upon the fundamentals of their faith. 
In this contemplation the followers of Mrs Eddy find her 
written words indispensable. The form of contemplation has 
a twofold aspect: first, the nature of God, which may be 
variously contemplated as cleanness, wholeness, truth, life, 
light, love, harmony; and secondly, individual oneness with 
God, the identity of my nature with God’s nature of cleanness 
and wholeness, life and light. 

If this contemplation be practised assiduously in the face of 
pain or physical distress, day after day and week after week till 
the lesson is learned, the time comes when consciousness takes 
on temporarily a new character —the knowledge of God 
becomes a diffused glow radiating to all the corners of the 
mind, the thought of God creates an harmonious organisation 


of the entire body of consciousness—from the centre through 
Vou. XIII.—No. 3. 41 
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the penumbra out past the bounds of thought; it is not, 
wrought-up emotional sense of God’s presence, it is not a rapt 
exaltation of one’s personality, it has nothing of the ecstatio 
need have nothing of the emotional ; it is strictly an organisg. 
tion of the body of consciousness so that all radiates from the 
centre “God” in full rich content of that supreme concept, 
In the light of the fact, God, thus conceived and made ty 
dominate consciousness, the ills and discords of the body—but 
now insistent as centres of consciousness, clamouring for 
exclusive recognition, forcing themselves upon the mind— 
become indifferent, impertinent, impossible. This is Mr 
Eddy’s esoteric “ knowing of the divine mind ”—the Christian 
Science “ gnosis.” 

In order properly to set forth the physical results which 
follow from bringing disease face to face with this state of 
consciousness repeatedly induced, there needs such careful 
scientific determination and collaboration of data as has not 
yet been begun. Three or four statements of fact are possible 
without such scientific investigation. First is the specific fact 
that when this consciousness can be attained under conditions 
of bodily pain, the pain stops. Second is the fact that besides 
pain it affects other abnormal symptoms. Its effects wil 
probably be found to be such as follow a marked augmentation 
of vital energy. Third, it may affect the symptoms of another 
person who is being held in mind while the particular 
consciousness is being induced and endures. This can be 
scientifically established as a fact. From the point of view 
of science it is the most significant feature of the method, as 
showing that the brain can be constituted a source of energy 
affecting immediately other organisms. 

The effects of the induced consciousness upon abnormal 
symptoms are of course subject to natural laws and rigid 
limitations—not, however, as it happens, the laws and limite 
tions usually predicated a priori by physicians. The effects 
are of a nature to explain, not to say to make inevitable on 
the part of minds not schooled in the scientific temper, the 
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extravagant claims and expectations as to disease and its cure 
put forth by Christian Scientists. 

When “ realising God ” in repeated periods of concentrated 
contemplation is practised in a wholly Christian way and not 
under Christian Science limitations, making the personal God 
of the Incarnation—“ the holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity ” 
—the object of contemplation, the moral effects become even 
more significant than the physical. The practice cuts below 
the abnormal habit to its roots, and that speedily. It is the 
straight path to moral normality ; it shows man to be made 
for God—so made for God that consciousness itself is normal 
only as His Incarnation is its centre and His presence gives it 
cast and colour. In this its true employ, “realising God” is 
prayer in the form that makes prayer the one thorough-going, 
economical, and sufficient discipline for the development of the 
whole man in the likeness of Christ. 

Throughout the Christian ages mystics and men of prayer 
have practised and attained this state of consciousness, have 
laboured to make the realisation of God their habitual and 
permanent state of mind, and have carefully elaborated and 
taught popular methods of mystical practice and prayer. By 
its means saints and mystics of all.ages have wrought cures or 
endured the flames, or—through the direction their thoughts 
have taken—have, like St Francis, received the stigmata of 
crucifixion, or, like St Catherine of Siena, shared the dying 
agonies of their Lord. 

Ours has been an age that had forgotten contemplation, 
that was impatient of mysticism and mystical meditation, 
patronising towards prayer as having a possible subjective 
value, and that took for granted a crassly materialistic thera- 
peutic. In such an age Mrs Eddy has reduced to a method 
and brought to the fore a mystical practice which, though 
inferior, and limited in scope, in comparison to the earlier 
Christo-centric methods, yet within its limits, works. She 
wins a large following, creates a great organisation, commands 
vast material resources, and brings home to the age with 
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amazing force the reality of prayer and the practical value of 
mystical practice. In a day demanding immediate materia] 
results, she lays all emphasis on immediate results in physical 
comfort, bodily health, and material well-being. In a day 
that thinks in terms of causality and natural law, she brings a 
mystical prayer-method into manifest relationship to material 
causality ; and spiritual healing, a recognised phenomenon of 
all times, she places for the first time squarely on the basis of 
natural law. It may be this fact that she aimed to express in 
the name “ Christian Science,” though oddly enough she denies 
in toto the reality of causality and the reign of law. That 
which is original in all that has been attributed to Mrs Eddy 
will probably prove to be solely this, that long-known facts 
and practices of healing by prayer and faith she has s0 
organised and popularised as to bring them within reach of 
scientific investigation and adequate formulation of their law. 

The Apostle Paul had occasion to observe with regard to 
the beginnings of Christianity that “God chose the foolish 
things of the world that He might put to shame them that 
are wise, . . . and the base things of the world and the things 
that are despised did God choose, yea, and the things that are 
not, that He might bring to nought the things that are; that 
no flesh should glory before God.” It may be that, at a time 
when modern science and scientists had proved not uninclined 
to “glory,” prone to wax dogmatic and boast their knowledge 
of what was or was not possible with God, God chose a 
woman, ignorant, illogical, irrational, from the standpoint of 
science emphatically “nought,” through whom to remind us 
that He can still bring truth to earth through “fools” and 
“babes” in intellect, and that the scientific method has not 
yet delimited His Ways. 

In the history of Christianity it has repeatedly happened 
that a sect has separated itself on the ground of some truth 
obscured by the trend of the age or forgotten, and has 
flourished for a time; then, when the ultimate meaning and 
worth of the movement have become manifest and proven, 
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the historic Church, keeping steadily true to all that truth 
of the race’s deepest experience of which her very form and 
substance and being are the embodiment, has quietly added 
this fresh experience and emphasis to the stones of her living 
Temple; thus always and by every means approaching her 
ideal, “the Church, His Body, the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all.” 

So it will be again. And not without significance would 
seem in this connection the fact that the American branch of 
the ancient English Church has been foremost among established 
Christian organisations in this country to recognise the place 
within the Church of physical healing by spiritual means, both 
by its widespread activities along the lines of the “ Emmanuel 
Movement” and similar lines, and by its discussions in General 
Convention of the possible restoration of the ancient office for 
healing by means of prayer and “anointing with oil in the 
name of the Lord.” Whatever may be true in general of 
these particular movements and methods, they at least show 
a growing consciousness of the place of healing prayer as a 
function of the Church, and give promise that “the practice of 
the presence of God,” with its intensely practical relation to all 
human well-being—the ancient but neglected truth which has 
occasioned the passing Christian Science movement — will 
shortly come to its own under wholly Christian forms, be seen 
in proper perspective, and receive its adequate and effective 
emphasis, in the coming life of the Church at large. 


LAIRD WINGATE SNELL. 


Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Hap some Peter the Hermit a generation ago proclaimed a appro 
great crusade for young people and children, and had he It 
enlisted in the course of thirty years fifteen millions of place 
adherents in every land and in every Protestant denomins- so th 
tion, and had he sent them out to labour for the poor and a ne 





the neglected, to comfort the sick and the shut-in, to keep rally 
alive the spiritual life of the sailor upon the sea, to light this | 
the spark of devotion in the hearts of tens of thousands of tion. 
prisoners, and, above all, to labour in season and out for their a ser 
own churches and their own denominational missionary douk 
organisations, while at the same time they train themselves But 
for larger usefulness in the future—the world would have sub} 
stood amazed at the result of such a crusade, and would have with 
compared it more than favourably with the enthusiasm among trib 
the youth of the twelfth century, aroused by the hermit Seri 
of old. the 

All these results have been accomplished during the past ’ 
four-and-thirty years by the modern young people's move- emk 
ment, but they have been accomplished so quietly and with thor 
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have had a part in the results, that half the Christian world 
to-day scarcely knows of this uprising of the youth, and have 
still less knowledge of what it has accomplished. 

It is admitted by practically everyone, I think, that, so 
far as this movement had a human origin, it started in the 
Williston Congregational Church in Portland, Maine, on the 
ond of February 1881, in the formation in that church of its 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour. ‘There was 
no thought on the part of the pastor or the church or of any 
of the young people who were assembled on that eventful 
evening that they were starting a movement, much less a 
crusade, which would sweep around the world and affect far 
more nations than ever a crusade of the ancient hermit 
affected. It was merely the simplest kind of an experiment 
to put larger responsibility upon the young Christians of that 
one church for the work which they, as young people, could 
appropriately be expected to accomplish. 

It was felt that there must be some common meeting- 
place for conference, inspiration, suggestion, and prayer, and 
so the young people’s prayer meeting, which was by no means 
a new idea, was adopted by this organisation as its weekly 
rallying-point. ‘To this prayer meeting the young people of 
this first society pledged their attendance and their participa- 
tion. Not that they were expected to read a paper or preach 
a sermon, or give a glib exhortation. Any such efforts would 
doubtless soon have killed the meeting and the movement. 
But it was expected that they should consider carefully the 
subject of the meeting, that they should read their Bibles 
with reference to it, and that they should be ready to con- 
tribute, if not a thought of their own, at least a verse of 
Scripture or the thought of some other person bearing upon 
the subject of the meeting. 

The meeting, however, was not for the sake of developing 
embryonic orators, though it has proved to be the place where 
thousands of ministers and public speakers heard their voice 
in public for the first time, and really started on their future 
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career. But millions of others have never developed inty 
orators or public speakers. Still, all have gained more » 
less inspiration for the practical service of the church which 
the society was formed to promote. 

This practical service was done, by that first society and 
by those that have succeeded it, largely by committees, }j 
is a foolish and ancient piece of alleged humour to speak of 
the best committee as “a committee of three with two absent” 
A committee, as the young people have found in theg 
societies, is a certain number of persons to whom something 
has been committed—some definite, specific, special work, for 
which they are responsible. 

The prayer-meeting committee of this earliest of all 
societies was to arrange for the best possible weekly prayer 
meeting. The look-out committee was to look out for new 
members and to introduce them to their work. The social 
committee was to make the new members acquainted with 
the older ones and with each other. The missionary con- 
mittee, the music committee, the Sunday-School committee, 
—all can be easily understood from their very names. 

More than half a hundred different kinds of work the 
young people throughout the world have found to do for their 
own churches and their own communities, and even the 
“snake-killing committees” in India and the “ finger-nail 
committees ” (to keep the nails of the young Hindus out of 
half-mourning) have not been without their usefulness and 
significance. 

Some eight years after the first Society of Christian 
Endeavour was formed in Portland, the first Epworth League 
was started in one of the Methodist Churches of America, 
The Young People’s Baptist Union, in the Baptist Churches, 
was begun about this time ; also the Wesley Guild in Great 
Britain, and other denominational young people’s societies, 
which have many features in common with the Christian 
Endeavour movement, and which the leaders of these denomi- 
nations themselves. generously acknowledge drew much of 
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their inspiration from it, followed. Many other denomina- 
tional young people’s societies were formed at different times, 
but most of them have now become amalgamated with the 
Christian Endeavour movement, adopting its name, either 
alone or in connection with their denominational name, so 
that now throughout the world there are doubtless 120,000 of 
these young people’s societies, with substantially the same 
principles and the same methods, with between five and six 
millions of members enlisted in their ranks. These figures are 
only approximate, but I think they are fairly estimated. Of 
these some eighty thousand are Christian Endeavour societies 
with some four millions of members. 

There have been, of course, many other kinds of young 
people’s organisations formed, more or less in affiliation with 
the churches, like the Boy Brigades, the Boy Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, the Knights of King Arthur, etc. Though 
these organisations may be related to the young people's 
movement, I am not considering them in this article, since 
their aim is not distinctly religious, and oftentimes they 
have no direct connection with any local church, as have the 
young people’s societies of which I am speaking. 

A significant feature of the young people’s movement is 
its gregariousness, and that was to be expected, for young 
people have no love for solitude and like to join with others, 
whether for good or evil. In the societies of Christian 
Endeavour a remarkable sense of fellowship has been de- 
veloped. They have organised themselves into numberless 
groups, local unions for individual towns or cities, where the 
societies in a union number from two to two hundred, county, 
state, and provincial unions, holding annual meetings which 
are often of great interest and inspirational power. National 
Christian Endeavour unions, too, have been formed in almost 
every Christian land and in many missionary countries, such 
as India, China, and Japan. 

These unions have brought together the young Christians 
of practically all the evangelical denominations throughout 
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the world. Even the denominations that still maintain dis- 
tinctive denominational young people's societies of their own, 
are only limited sections of the larger denominational family. 
Take it the world over, the Christian Endeavour movement has 
probably been more largely adopted by Methodists than any 
other body. Next come the Presbyterians, then the Baptists, 
Disciples of Christ, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Reformed, 
Church of England, Episcopal of America, and a multitude of 
the subdivisions of these denominations. It is an actual fac 
that in the Pennsylvania State Christian Endeavour Union, 
which embraces from three to four thousand societies, there 
are forty-six different denominations represented. So this 
young people’s movement has become a great solvent of 
denominational differences so far as the youth are concerned, 
It has brought them together in fellowship such as they have 
never known, and has promoted the spirit of what the boys 
would call “team play” in a remarkable degree. 

The combinations of these young people’s societies for 
Christian service and for fellowship, while entirely spontaneous 
developments, undreamed of at the beginning, have been most 
interesting and suggestive of the multitudinous forms of 
Christian effort. For instance, the nineteen different Christian 
Endeavour Unions of London, each of which is composed of 
some scores of societies, are all united in the great London 
Federation, with five or six hundred societies all told, if I am 
not mistaken, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Federations 
are equally strong and vigorous, composed of many local 
unions and of many hundreds of societies. 

All the countries of Europe, most of which have their 
national organisations, are united in the European Union, 
while all the countries in the world have joined together in 
the World’s Christian Endeavour Union, which holds its 
meetings quadrennially, and in cities as remote from one 
another as Washington and London and Geneva and Agra 
An epidemic of smallpox alone prevented the latest World’ 
Convention from being held in Sydney, Australia, 
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The numbers who attend these meetings are astounding. 
The first great convention was held something more than 
twenty years ago in New York City. Provision was made 
for some ten thousand delegates, but more than thirty thou- 
sand attended, quite swamping the accommodation even in 
that great metropolis. A still larger meeting was held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, where the registered delegates actually 
numbered, by count, 56,420. Meetings almost as large have 
been held in London and in many other parts of the world. 

While audiences should be weighed as well as counted, it 
is surely a significant thing that religious themes and plans for 
religious service should bring together such a multitude of 
the youth of many lands, turning their enthusiasm, their 
joyful songs, their unbounded vitality and energy, toward the 
things that make for righteousness. 

A very practical and, just now, very important result of 
this fellowship is its international as well as its interdenomina- 
tional character. At many of the great conventions in 
America and Great Britain delegates from many lands, and 
speaking many languages, are present. At the World’s 
Convention in Geneva, and also in Agra, India, more than 
thirty different languages were spoken by the delegates, 
though in the former city the addresses were all made in 
French, German, or English, and in the latter, either in 
English or Hindustani. 

But in quieter and less conspicuous ways this fellowship is 
also illustrated, as in the Christian Endeavour holiday homes 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, in France and Germany, 
where delegates from the different nations are entertained and 
the next year receive a return visit from their hosts. Alas, 
that this particular phase of the fellowship is interrupted, as I 
write, by the world war ! 

But the Christian Endeavour Fellowship, I believe, 
though disturbed, is not broken by the war, and a good 
illustration of the way in which it can be easily renewed when 
peace is declared was given in Cape Town, South Africa, 
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when, a few months after the Boer War, British Endeavoures 
and Dutch Endeavourers came together to unite in their various 
languages in repeating the Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty. 
third Psalm, and in singing together, some in Dutch and 
some in English, to the old tune of Dennis, “ Blest be the 
tie that binds our hearts in Christian love.” In thi 
audience I saw not a few young men who had recently bea 
in prison in St Helena or Ceylon, and who belonged to som 
of the many Christian Endeavour societies formed in the 
prison camps, while other young men in that audience hai 
lately worn the khaki of the British soldier. 

The development of the work for sailors has been mos 
interesting. Many so-called “floating societies” have bee 
formed upon the ships of the United States and British navies 
and the vessels of the merchant marine as well. Another 
equally important branch of the work has been done by the 
young people on shore, especially those of Great Britain, who 
have thus been led to take a special interest in their brethren 
on the sea, sending them Christmas packages and frequent 
letters of good cheer, and showing them that they are not 
forgotten during their lonesome vigils on the ocean. 

The development of work for the prisoners has been 
largely confined to the United States, where the wardens 
and chaplains have been very hospitable to the Christian 
Endeavourers and allow them free access to the prisons to 
hold meetings and to form societies, to which, during the past 
twenty years, have belonged some five thousand prisoners 
who have professed reform. So far as their careers after 
leaving prison could be followed, these men have not been 
unworthy of the society which they joined when behind 
the bars. 

My space will not allow me to describe the united efforts 
of the young people of these societies for the inmates of 
hospitals, to whom they regularly carry songs and flowers, the 
evangelistic efforts at street corners, in the almshouses, street- 
car barns, and other places where men congregate, the efforts 
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nade by the unions of many societies to give a multitude of 

r children a summer outing, or the numberless forms of 
philanthropic and benevolent work which the lively ingenuity 
if the young people can devise, directed and guided, as it always 
is, by the older and more mature members of the societies. 

I would not, of course, claim that religious work for the 
young began thirty-four years ago, or even that the first young 
people’s religious society was then formed. As a matter of 
fact, such societies had often been formed, and somewhat on 
the order of the modern Christian Endeavour Society. A 
little book has recently been found, written by the famous 
Cotton Mather, the author of a prodigious number of books, 
entitled Proposals for the Revival of Dying Religion by Well- 
Ordered Societies for that Purpose. This book, though not 
discovered by the general public until long after the Christian 
Endeavour movement had grown strong, describes a society 
which has many features in common with the modern young 
people’s organisation, even to the provision for keeping the 
membership an active one, and weeding out from time to time 
those who have lost their interest, or are wilfully negligent of 
their duties. This article, in the quaint language of two 
hundred years ago, says: 


“Let the List be once a quarter called over: and then, If it be observed, 
that any of the Society have much absented themselves, Let there be some 
sent unto them, to inquire the Reason of their Absence: and if no Reason be 
given, but such as intimates an Apostacy from good Beginnings, Let them 
upon Obstinacy, after loveing and faithful Admonitions, be Obliterated.” 


This society, however, and others like it, which were formed 
in different parts of New England, were not sympathetically 
received by the churches, and were soon frozen out, for in 
those days the proverb that children—and young people as 
well—should be seen and not heard, had great weight in the 
Church as well as in family life. Ever since Cotton Mather’s 
time, and doubtless long before, groups of young people have 
come together for prayer and consultation and service, but in 
1881 began the thorough organisation of these groups along 
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definite lines—an organisation which has resulted in thei 
multiplication a thousandfold, and in the fellowship which jg 
such a marked feature of the present-day movement. 

The religious spirit and purpose of this old society of 
Cotton Mather’s, however, and of all similar sporadic and 
short-lived efforts, was the principle of all these modem 
societies, the reason for their existence, and their recent rapid 
growth in all parts of the world. They have sprung up and 
flourished simply because their time had come. The soil was 
prepared for them, the larger tolerance of the churches to new 
ideas made them possible, and though they have endured 
much opposition and ridicule, even in these days, the appeal 
that they make is so consonant, not only with the nature of 
the young people but with the times in which we live, that 
every year they have grown vastly in numbers and influence 
and in the consciousness of the mission which is theirs. 

The following, I believe, are reasons for the growth and 
apparent stability of this movement. In the first place, as 
I have said, the young people’s societies of Christian 
Endeavour, and others like them, appeal to the religiow 
nature of young people. I know that there are some who are 
inclined to deny that religion makes a genuine appeal to the 
young. Their apparent frivolity and giddiness and restiveness 
under serious appeals—these things are but the chaff which 
cover up a deep, underlying religious nature that has not yet 
been seared by the cares of business, the demands of pleasure, 
or the hot iron of lust. 

As a rule, I believe young people are far more open toa 
religious appeal than those in middle life. In fact, this pro- 
position demands no argument. The period of conversion 
and of awakening to spiritual things is largely the age of 
adolescence—all statistics prove this. I think I may con 
fidently appeal to the memories of my readers, that their own 
religious natures were more keen and sensitive in their youth 
than in maturer years. Almost every honest biography that 
has been written declares this truth. 
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On this account the Christian Endeavour Society, which 
is distinctly religious in its appeal, is welcomed by a vast 
sumber of young people, consciously or unconsciously. The 
society has never refused to proclaim that it is, first, last, 
and all the time, a religious society. It has never ignored its 
religious obligations. It has always begun its pledge with 
some such formula as— 


“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I will strive to do whatever 
He would like to have me do.” 


Its very name, “Christian Endeavour,” shows to every 
applicant for membership that it demands a strenuous effort 
to serve the Master and the present generation in all the ways 
that young Christians can properly do so. Its weekly prayer 
meeting has always been an essential feature of the organisa- 
tion. The monthly consecration and covenant meeting has 
always insisted on a roll-call, when the personal obligation of 
each active member is brought to his mind, and several of the 
committees, however large and varied the activities of the 
society, have had to do with the distinctly religious life of 
the young people. 

Nor has the society ever found it necessary to sugar-coat 
its appeals, to put the chief emphasis on football or lawn- 
tennis or picnics or Christmas fétes. ‘These things have always 
been incidental and distinctly subordinate to the great aims of 
the society. A multitude of young people’s societies have 
failed, during the last thirty years, simply because the nature 
of young people was not understood, and it was thought that 
nothing but amusements and regalia and badges and banners 
would appeal to them. 

Another reason why the young people’s movement has 
assumed such proportions in so short a time, is that it has met 
their needs in furnishing real service that satisfies their spiritual 
natures. Not only are young people essentially religious, but 
they demand, consciously or unconsciously, something in which 
they may express their spiritual activities as well as their 
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physical powers. You cannot keep a healthy baby still, jf 
a growing boy or girl is put in a strait-jacket, his physical 
powers will soon be atrophied. It is the ‘same way with his 
spiritual nature. It demands something to do, but how little 
the Church has given the young people to do in the past! Its 
attitude has not been different from that of the father in Israe| 
who, it is alleged, said to young William Carey, when lhe 
desired to go as a missionary to the heathen, “Sit down, young 
man; sit down. When the Lord wants to save the heathe 
world, he can do it without your aid or mine.” 

Not that the older generation did not believe that the 
world needed their aid, but they had very little belief in its 
need of the aid of the younger generation. Even to-day how 
little is given by the Church to the young people to do. The 
minister is glad to have them sit in the pews and listen to his 
sermons: the Sunday-School teacher is glad to have them 
come to the class and pay attention to the lesson: there is no 
reason why they should not go to the weekly meeting of the 
church, but how little concern does the average church take 
in furnishing some real service which the young people can do, 
or service which is appropriate to their years and their ability, 
and which is just as important and necessary as the service 
which the older people can render ! 

To this task the Christian Endeavour movement ha 
applied itself, and not without some success at least. It has 
found and made definite the ways in which the young people 
can be of real value in the cause of religion. It is always 
finding new ways, as the ingenuity of the young people them- 
selves suggests things that can be done for the Church, for the 
community, for those in sad or evil circumstances. I have 
been surprised at the resourcefulness of the young people it 
these matters, and the new methods which they have invented, 
at the wise plans which they have put into practice for the 
service of all classes and conditions of men. 

But this is only the working out of their natural spiritual 
activities when they have a chance to expand. The Christian 
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Endeavour movement has simply given them an opportunity, 
has opened the way for their individual and united effort, has 
told them what work to do and how it can be done, through 
the example of others, for when one society finds a good 
method or a good plan, thousands of others soon adopt it. 

Again, the Christian Endeavour movement has been a 
constant exemplification of the important psychological rule 
that there should be no impression without expression. When 
only the emotions are stirred and no real effort is made to put 
in practice the stirring truth, it is worse than if the spirit had 
not been aroused at all. Every meeting, every committee, 
every organised effort of the individual Christian Endeavour 
Society or of the unions into which they are combined, is an 
effort to put in practice the truths of religion, the truths of 
the pulpit, of the Sunday School, of the pastor’s class, and of 
the religious paper and book. 

In all the ages past the Church has been impressing truth 
upon the young. Almost every organisation from the time 
of the Apostles has had that in view. The pulpit, the Sunday 
School, the church paper and religious tract—these have all 
made their impression, and have existed chiefly for the im- 
pression of truth. Where do we find an organised effort to 
put these truths into practice, to see that the one taught also 
becomes a teacher and a doer? It is the most difficult part of 
the programme of the Church. It is comparatively easy to 
preach: it is not so difficult to teach; but to see that the 
teaching and preaching are put into practice by each individual, 
to see that each one has an opportunity, at least, to do the 
things that he has been taught—to do, this is another matter, 
and, because it is the most difficult task of all, it has often 
been neglected. But this, as I say, is the real service which 
the Christian Endeavour movement has rendered to the 
churches. It has opened scores and scores of channels for the 
activities of the young people connected with it. 

I have already spoken of the team work which has been 


developed, of the fellowship which has resulted in the com- 
Vou. XIII.—No. 3. 42, 
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munity, the state, the nation, the world. This perhaps may 
be considered a by-product of Christian Endeavour, but itis 
no less an important one, and none the less a natural out. 
growth of the needs of the young. In this fellowship haye 
been numbered millions of both young men and women. It 
is not a young men’s society, or a young women’s society; it 
is a young people’s society, and here, I think, lies one secret of 
its growth and power. Each sex helps the other in religious 
work. The young men need the influence of the youn 
women to make their work fine and sweet and pure, and the 
young women need no less the strength, the vigour, the 
initiative of the young men in their religious service. On the 
committees both sexes are almost invariably united, in the 
meetings both sexes take their part, and in the united effort 
for the prisoner, the sailor, and the slum child, neither sex is 
absent or can be spared. 

Such are some of the developments of this movement, and 
some of the reasons for its development, which the necessary 
brevity of the space at my disposal allows me to record 
May I add that just at this crisis of the world’s history | 
believe these young people's societies may have not a little to 
do in the promotion of the peace of the world, or at least 
in healing the wounds of war, when the last battle has been 
fought. 

There are several subsidiary organisations connected with 
the Christian Endeavour movement, like the ‘“ Comrades of 
the Quiet Hour,” who agree to spend a little time each day in 
personal communion with their Maker: like the “Tenth 
Legion,” whose members agree to give proportionately and 
regularly as they are prospered, of their substance, to mission 
work or other good causes. The latest of all is the “ Christian 
Endeavour Peace Union,” whose pledge is as follows :— 


“ As a follower of the Prince of Peace I will seek to promote goodwill 
among men and peace on earth: I will work as I have opportunity toward the 
abolition of war, and will endeavour to cement the fellowship of people of all 
nations and denominations throughout the world.” 
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It may seem at first sight, to a sceptic, that a company of 
young people scattered throughout the world, in a hundred 
thousand churches, can do but little to heal the ravages of 
yar, and yet there is nothing else that will so quickly remove 
the blight of enmity and hatred as the influences of Christian 
fellowship. As within a few months after the Boer War, as 
recorded on an earlier page of this article, the young Christians 
were able to sing together the hymns of Christian fellowship, 
so I believe that at the close of this mightier war the Christian 
Endeavourers of Great Britain and Germany and France and 
Austro-Hungary and Russia will unite with those of the 
United States and other neutral lands in the common service 
of their common Master, and in the fellowship which in the 
past has been to them such a joy and blessing, and this fellow- 
ship will be at least one of the strands in the cable which will 
bind together again the nations of the world in the bonds of 
peace, goodwill, and fraternity. 


FRANCIS E. CLARK. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


II. 
THE BOY SCOUTS. 
Captain CECIL PRICE. 


Lorp RosEBERY once remarked: “If I were to form the 
highest ideal for my country, it would be a nation of which 
the manhood was exclusively composed of men who had been 
trained in the Boy Scout theory, for such a nation would be 
an honour to mankind ; it would be the greatest moral force 
that the world has ever known.” That is the estimate placed 
upon the Boy Scout movement after its six years’ existence, 





and there are few, I make bold to say, having seen the work 
of the Boy Scouts within the last few months, who would dare 
todiffer from Lord Rosebery’s dictum. It would perhaps be 
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idle for me to trace the origin of Sir Robert Baden-Povwe)}; 
organisation at this juncture. Its motif must be obvious to 
everybody ; but, briefly, its aim is to teach boys, or rather to 
train them imperceptibly, to fear God and honour the King 
to love their country and be prepared to aid it with all the 
power at their command, to scorn lies and dishonourable 
conduct, to be courageous and chivalrous, to use their hands 
their eyes, and their intellect to useful purpose, so that by 
this early training they may become worthy men and good 
citizens of our great Empire. 

It was one of the happiest days for England and the word 
when that movement was set afoot. Slackness, softness, self. 
indulgence, forgetfulness of the nobility and happiness of 
industry, were seen on all hands and among all classes; but 
there is no sanction for anything of that kind to be found in 
the tenets of the Boy Scouts. There is no place in ther 
ranks for Weary Willies and Tired Tims. 

It is only when one looks closely into the working of the 
Scout organisation that one realises how carefully it has been 
designed to help lads to grow into valuable and useful citizens 
Usefulness is a fundamental principle of the Boy Scout move- 
ment, and each year sees some step forward by the Association 
in their endeavour to enlarge the effect of usefulness of the 
lad who becomes a Boy Scout. The boy who has received: 
Scout training can claim to have graduated in the University 
of practical life. First of all, there is character training to 
bring out perseverance, hardiness, pluck, and skill. Then he 
is taught how to get and keep himself fit, how to assist hi 
fellows in times of emergency and otherwise, how succes: 
fully to pursue some art or craft, how to be ready to tum 
his hand to anything, from cooking a hunter’s stew to felling 
a tree. 

A side of the organisation which perhaps more than aly 
other has affected the population of every corner of the 
globe is the training which a Scout undergoes for publi 
service. “To serve” is the best of all traditions, and th 
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Scout Law demands of its disciples that they shall each do 
at least one good turn every day, no matter how small or 
large it is. 

When Lord Haldane was our War Minister he realised 
the value and significance of this movement. He saw in it 
“a great national asset,” and there are few who would now 
question that estimate of its value; and in a word, the Scout 
movement may be characterised as a bold move in a patriotic 
direction. From whichever standpoint it is observed we find 
that it inculeates the ideas of citizenship, patriotism, and love 
of country, and I may not be accused of extravagance if I 
declare that the salvation of the Empire may come from the 
Boy Scout movement. 

Lord Kitchener the other day said to Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell: ‘“ What a splendid thing this war is for the Scouts!” 
He went on to give the most encouraging comment on their 
work, and paid a tribute to the value of the assistance of the 
boys who were whole-hearted in their work and could carry 
it out to the best of their ability. ‘“ ‘The Scouts were a great 
asset to the nation,” said Lord Kitchener. Sentiment like that 
coming from such an authority carries conviction, and I shall 
proceed to show in this essay how the Boy Scout has more 
than justified his existence. Only a short time ago we were 
all talking of him admiringly, no doubt, but perhaps with a 
slight air of patronage. Now after six years of work carried 
on in the face of scoffers the movement has won its spurs. 
A time of national emergency has found the Boy Scouts 
organisation ready, on the instant, to contribute its quota to the 
public weal. As soon as the war clouds threatened to burst 
over England, word was sent from the Chief Scout, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, to every Scout headquarters in the United 





Kingdom that all Scouts possible would be needed in the 
crisis. Within the space of a week the whole of the 22,000 
Scouts in the London area were completely mobilised, as well 


as all the available Scouts in the country, more especially along 
the coast. 
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The duties which were allotted to these lads were a 
follows :— 


Handing out notices to inhabitants, and other duties connected with 
billeting, commandeering, warning, etc. 

Carrying out communications by means of despatch riders, signallers, 
wireless, etc. 

Guarding and patrolling bridges, culverts, telegraph lines, etc., againg 
damage by individual spies. 

Collecting information as to supplies, transport, etc., available. 

Carrying out organised relief measures among inhabitants, 

Helping families of men employed in defence duties, or sick or wounded, 

Establishing first-aid, dressing, or nursing stations, refuges, dispensaries, 
soup kitchens, etc., in their club-rooms. 

Acting as guides, orderlies, etc. 

Forwarding despatches dropped by aircraft. 

Sea Scouts watching estuaries and ports, guiding vessels in unbuoyed 
channels, or showing lights to friendly vessels, etc., and assisting 
coastguards, 


This list does not exhaust all the duties which they ar 
able to undertake; it merely gives an outline which may k 
elaborated to suit the local requirements and conditions in 
the respective areas, after consultation with the chief con. 
stables and defence authorities. 

That Boy Scouts are admirably suited to the work which 
may be entrusted to them will be admitted when some idea is 
given of the sort of training which a Scout undergoes before 
he is permitted to wear the badge denoting efficiency. Take 
the boy chosen to assist in a first-aid capacity. He has passed 
a test within 10 per cent error, and knows the fireman’s lift; 
how to drag an insensible man with ropes; how to improvise 
a stretcher ; the position of main arteries ; how to stop bleei- 
ing from vein, artery, internal or external ; how to improvise 
splints and to diagnose and bind fractured limbs ; and amongst 
other useful things he must have a knowledge of the laws of 
health and sanitation as laid down in the official handbook. 

The Scout cyclist is everywhere to be seen on Gover 
ment service, and before he is awarded the cyclist badge he 
must sign a certificate that he owns a bicycle in good working 
order, which he is willing to use in the King’s service if called 
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upon at any time in case of emergency. He must be able to 
ride his bicycle satisfactorily and repair punctures, etc. He 
must be able to read a map and repeat correctly a verbal 
message. Before employing a number of these cyclists, the 
Acting Quartermaster-General of the Eastern Command gave 
them a “knowledge of London” test that might have puzzled 
the most competent of our taxi-drivers. These lads came 
very successfully through the test, and are now acting for the 
Headquarters of the Eastern Command. 

Of great utility and importance to troops drafted into 
different parts of the country and on the coast must be the 
Scout who wears the badge denoting his efficiency as a 
“Pathfinder.” ‘To obtain it a boy must know every lane, 
bypath, and short cut for a distance of at least two miles 
in every direction around the local Scouts’ headquarters in 
the country, or for one mile if in a town, and to have a 
general knowledge of the district within a five-mile radius 
of his local headquarters, so as to be able to guide people at 
any time by day or night. He must also know the general 
direction of the principal neighbouring towns for a distance 
of twenty-five miles, and be able to give strangers clear 
directions how to get to them. In addition, country Scouts 
must know, in a two-mile radius, the names of the different 
farms, their approximate acreage and stock; or, in a town, 
in a half-mile radius, know the principal livery-stables, corn- 
chandlers, forage-merchants, bakers, and butchers. In town 
or country a Pathfinder must know the situation of the police- 
stations, hospitals, doctors, telegraph and telephone offices, 
fire-engines, turncocks, blacksmiths, jobmasters, and factories 
where over a dozen horses are kept. 

Small wonder, therefore, was it that when the mobilisation 
of this newly formed service of Boy Scouts was completed 
calls were made (and are being made daily) from every part 
of the country ; and it is computed that fully 20,000 Boy Scouts 
all over the kingdom have been requisitioned for special duties. 
One of the earliest requests came from the Prince of Wales 
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(who, by the way, is the Chief Scout for Wales), who desired 
the assistance of some cyclist Boy Scouts at York House jp 
connection with the National Fund. The Secretary of the 
G.P.O. asked for sixty, all cyclists, to relieve the telegraph 
department. Another public department required a hundred 
at once who were able to give their services continuously for 
a week. ‘Ten Boy Scouts were despatched in response to an 
appeal from an aircraft factory, for patrol work at night time, 

To the staff of workers at the War Office have been added 
over a hundred Boy Scouts from various parts of the metro. 
polis. Some, provided with bicycles, are messengers, taking 
their orders from the sergeants in the main halls and returning 
with envelopes of the letters they have delivered marked with 
the time of delivery. Other Scouts are employed all over the 
building as office-boys, running about like so many mice 
among the big men. At the Admiralty, Stationery Office, 
and at all the town halls in London a Scout is waiting for 
the same purpose of doing someone a “good turn.” One of 
the smartest of these good deeds was done recently by the 
boys. At midday circulars relating to recruiting were sent 
by the War Office to the Scouts’ headquarters in Victoria 
Street, with instructions that they were to be made into slides 
and distributed to the four hundred and ninety-four London 
picture theatres. These circulars were despatched to the ten 
London district offices, and so prompt was the work that the 
slides were actually shown on the screens of these cinema 
theatres the same evening. 

A more confidential duty in assisting police patrol was 
entrusted to eighty Boy Scouts who were despatched from 
headquarters in four parties of twenty, each under a Scout- 
master. They are being employed for night work over a 
wide area outside of London, and are equipped with blankets 
and rations. ‘Their departure was watched by a large crowd, 
who showed much curiosity as to their destination. This and 
other instructions, however, were only given to the Scouts on 
their reaching a notified rendezvous, some miles out of London. 
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Then, again, there was a rumour that the London reservoirs 
might be tampered with. An offer of patrols from Boy Scout 
troops in the immediate neighbourhoods of these was immedi- 
ately sent to the Metropolitan Water Board. 

In view of the public services which are being rendered 
generally by the Boy Scouts, the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for War has given the Association authority 
to publish an announcement that the uniform of the Boy 
Scouts (“ B.-P.” hat or Sea Scout cap and fleur-de-lys badge 
essential) is recognised by His Majesty’s Government as the 
uniform of a public-service non-military body. It is important 
that this step should not be misunderstood. It does not 
mean any change in the policy or organisation of the Scouts— 
they remain what they have always been, a strictly non- 
military body without arms or regulation drill. 

Another branch of the organisation which is winning 
golden opinions for the assistance rendered to coastguards is 
the Sea Scouts. This latter organisation, which is headed by 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, is busy patrolling cliffs. 
Every headland, creek, and harbour is finding work for the 
keen-eyed Sea Scout, who, properly instructed how to get into 
touch with the telegraph, is giving a good account of himself 
all along the coast-line. No less than twelve hundred Sea 
Scouts were specially requisitioned by the Admiralty for this 
work, and Sir Robert Baden-Powell has been personally 
superintending the work on the East Coast. 

In Paris the Boy Scouts are being used for all sorts of odd 
jobs. They are serving as bearers for the ambulances of the 
city ; as messengers, going about between different administra- 
tions; and even as sweepers and cleaners of courtyards. In 
Holland they are to the fore in first-aid work, distributing 
food to the refugees, acting as cyclist despatch-bearers for 
the military authorities; others are collecting books and 
papers from people in town, and distributing them among the 
soldiers who have been stationed in lonely spots or billeted in 
remote villages. 
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In Belgium the Boy Scouts have more than proved the 
worth to the country. During the attack on Brussels by the 
Germans the Scouts were employed in performing most of the 
civic duties of those who were fighting at the front, patrolling 
the streets, assisting in the issue of “ laisser-passer,” searching 
farms for contraband of war, and affording a useful adjung 
to the Garde Civique. Amid all these duties they aly 
traversed the streets soliciting subscriptions for the women an( 
children and for the wounded. 

In Germany the Boy Scout organisation has always bee 
looked upon more particularly as an adjunct to the militay 
forces as such, and it is in this capacity that their services ar 
being requisitioned. 

In a civil capacity the English Scouts are being asked to 
help all over the country, as the Scout is ready to turn his 
hand to anything. He is in great request as the corpus vik 
at first-aid lectures, a réle he plays to perfection, for he had 
to learn very early in his training both to submit to and 
inflict every indignity and discomfort of which the amatew 
bandager is capable. 

One London Scout was asked the other day to bring home 
some valuable furs from Paris; another went over and 
shepherded home a war-bound tourist; others, of special 
linguistic powers, are in demand as interpreters; and recent 
requisitions a little out of the common have been for a Scout 
band to hearten recruits (supplied at less than twelve hour 
notice), and a patrol of four with trek cart to convey tobacco 
and pipes for troops. 

Of course, these are all in a sense emergency duties. The 
Scouts employed are boys over school age, and for various 
reasons out of work. Their pay is varying from Is. to 2s. 6d 
a day. Like Lord Kitchener’s Army, they are in their jobs 
for the most part “during the war only.” All the same, the 
possibility of something more inevitably suggests itself 
With his slouch hat and neckerchief and khaki shirt, the 
Scout puts on qualities of application, courtesy, and resolution 
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that flourish far less kindly inside a whitish collar and a 
shiny-elbowed coat. 

I heard an officer commanding a Territorial unit remark 
that one Scout was worth three of some kinds of men that he 
had to do with. In his department there is much material to 
be disposed of at very short notice, and a large staff is kept 
to cope with it. He is helped greatly by a body of Scouts, 
who seem to divine beforehand what is required, and can get 
through a lot of purely verbal work which disposes of much 
writing. And they rarely err. 

In Hampshire the local Scouts at Alton, armed only with 
their familiar ‘broom handles,” are guarding the Abbey 
concentration camp at Beech, where two hundred alien 
enemies are interned. 

When the concentrated Germans and Austrians first saw 
there were no soldiers with fixed bayonets to hinder their 
movements, but only bright little boys in knickerbockers, 
some of them took a fancy to gathering nuts and blackberries 
in the Hampshire lanes, particularly those at a distance from 
the camp ! 

But Boy Scouts had an awkward way of turning a corner 
suddenly, and asking pointed questions as to the quickest 
way to the Abbey. If a boy held up his hand or waved a 
flag, others appeared to rise out of the ground, and the 
military are only about two miles away downhill. A cyclist 
Scout covers this in fewer minutes than he has fingers. 

The boys do wonders with their flash-lamps and whistles, 
holding “conversations” with fellow-Scouts a long way off. 
At night they tie black thread ankle-high across paths, in 
copses, or place pieces of dry wood, so that they must be 
moved or broken by anyone passing. 

They have an ingenious device of laying a network of 
threads all round, which connect up with tin cans in the 
Abbey precincts. If a thread is moved it “rings” a tin can, 
and they know exactly where the intruder is, just as the 
hotel indicator shows that “No. 19” is ringing. 
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In the splendid behaviour and genuine enthusiasm of the 
Boy Scouts we have a fine example of that seriousness of 
purpose with which the juvenile population of this country cap 
view the graver affairs of life. No one would have believed, 
few years ago that our boys, many of whom are but little more 
than infants, could have thrown themselves so heartily into 
the objects of that great movement of which Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell was the initiator. How many were there at the 
time who believed that anything really good and useful could 
come of such an apparently childish idea—a game good enough, 
perhaps, to keep boys out of mischief on a summer’s afternoon, 
but nothing more ? 

The story of the French Boy Scout who was shot by 
Germans because he refused to betray a party of his country- 
men who were ambushed in a wood, as published from a 
German source by the Government Press Bureau, is one which 
every British Boy Scout may read with a glow of emulation. 

««, .. He went with firm step to a telegraph post, and stood 
up against it with the green vineyard at his back, and received 
the volley of the firing party with a proud smile on his face.” 

Here was bravery indeed. It is to be hoped that the 
name and locality of this youthful French hero may be 
rescued from oblivion, that his gallant deed may be remem- 
bered by Boy Scouts wherever that institution extends, as an 
example of the highest fidelity to the spirit of Scout Law. 

Again we read: “ Had the Boy Scouts been formed in 
Belgium eight years before the war, it would have been better 
for Belgium now.” These were the words of General Clooten 
when disbanding the Boy Scouts of Ghent. They were part 
of a message of thanks from the Belgian General to the 
Ghent organisation, who have done such splendid work for 
their country. 

Here is another instance of what the Boy Scouts are doing, 
taken from the report of the special commissioner of the 
Lancet, who went to supervise the arrival of the Belgian 
refugees at Tilbury per s.s. Brussels: “ We had with us on the 
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tender a company of Boy Scouts—agile, intelligent, and most 
willing helpers. They were the first to leap on board the 
Brussels, and quickly found their way among the refugees. 
With smiles and expressions of kindness they assisted them 
to the gangway, carrying their bundles, and at the same time 
marshalling them so that they should pass out in Indian file.” 

But it is not every lad to whom the opportunity comes of 
distinguishing himself in such a prominent way. None the 
less, they each one prepare themselves for the big risks and 
important deeds by faithfully carrying out the small ones 
which are always at hand. One need only turn to the files 
of any newspaper at random to read of Scouts doing the right 
thing at the right time. These lads are available for almost 
every conceivable form of duty which requires smart and 
quick attention, and no charge is made whatsoever for any 
work thus performed! It is not surprising that employers 
have also begun to realise the value of the Scout training and 
to look out for boys who have gone through it. The trust- 
worthiness, the alertness of mind, the handiness and resource 
of the Scout are qualities worth coveting and worth paying 
for, and they are qualities that the elementary school does not 
inculcate very successfully. 

Five years have now elapsed since the movement was 
inaugurated, and the work of organisation has been successful 
in establishing throughout the Empire one definite movement. 
The Scout organisation is now not only Imperial, but world- 
wide ; and it is not only vast and extensive, but it is growing 
with a rapidity and a strength which may be truly described 
as astounding. In entering the second half of the decade, Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell has initiated two new developments 
whereby the movement will become even more widespread 
and popular than it is at present. Firstly, there is the incep- 
tion of the “ Wolf Cubs” or Junior Scouts; and secondly, 
there is the Scouts’ Friendly Society, which tends to deal with 
the problem as to what to do with the Scouts when they have 
passed out of the ranks. This Society has been the means 
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of assisting recruiting for Lord Kitchener’s Army during the 
present crisis, furnishing a large number of recruits, and offer. 
ing a complete cyclist company for active service. It is one 
of these senior Scouts, Georges Leysen of Liége, a lad of 
eighteen, who has been decorated by King Albert, and given 
a commission. Young Leysen, by brilliant work, has already 
captured eleven spies. 

Near Malines two fellow-Boy Scouts of sixteen and seven. 
teen were executed. Leysen declares their only arm was a 
long knife. 

It is not too bold to suggest that there is scarcely a think. 
ing man or woman in the kingdom who is not ready to speak 
in the highest terms of praise and value of this wonderful Boy 
Scout movement. Its sphere of usefulness is only limited by 
the number of helpers, and thousands of men are still required 
to undertake the fascinating duty of Scoutmaster. In recent 
years the Scout movement has provoked widespread support 
and much encouraging interest. The meaning and purpose of 
the movement was explained by the Chief Scout, who said that 
Scouts were taught to be good citizens. That, in his opinion, 
was the highest step a man could reach, “and that is the aim 
we are putting before the Scouts. It is the character of the 
nation that brings it to the top.” 

It is possible to believe that when the historian of this age 
comes to review its salient events he will point to the Boy 
Scout movement as one of the most potent and significant 
developments of twentieth-century civilisation. Boy Scouts 
will make the better soldiers and the better sailors for the 
training ; and, not the least, discipline will be of service to them 
in civilian callings, or any occupation which may be theirs in 
the future. | 
W. CECIL PRICE. 


Junior Army anv Navy Cus. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—E&d. 


“WHAT NEXT?” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1915, p. 261.) 


kL 


I nave been asked about a statement to which I gave publicity at the 
beginning of my article in the last issue, to the effect that I had had 
definite information about a child in the south of England whose hand 
had been cut off by the Germans. 

The statement, however, has been investigated and is found not 
capable of verification. One other similar statement reached me, and 
has been investigated with the like result. E. Lyrrexton. 


Eron CoLiece. 


Il. 


Wumx there is much in Dr Lyttelton’s “ What Next ?” that will command 
wide assent, yet it is just the most critical details that he leaves very 
imperfectly dealt with. He says, “We can make it plain that we don’t 
require an inch of territory (except Heligoland . . .), and in short have no 
aim in view except that of providing as far as possible for a stable peace 
resting on a readjustment of the map of Europe according to national 
requirements and the recognition of the rights of small States to a secure 
existence.” 

Is South-West Africa, which we expect soon to see under the control 
of the South African Government, to be handed back to Germany, even 
after the dangerous conditions which have arisen from Germany’s action 
in the whole of South Africa, and in spite of the wishes of the South 
African Government ? 
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What about the other colonies taken from Germany? If Germany is 
not to have them—and surely it would be courting danger to hand them 
back to her—who is to take them? Are we to hand them over to nations 
whom we think less likely to benefit them than we ourselves ? 

But, if not, how can we say we don’t want an inch of territory except 
Heligoland? We shall be taking several large pieces of the earth’s surface, 

We shall believe that we do this as the best solution of a difficult 
question, and we may do it quite honestly ; but unfortunately it will be 
solution which nobody will easily believe to be disinterested, seeing that 
it will actually considerably increase our sphere of influence, and possibly 
also our trade. 

Is the handing back of these colonies to the aboriginals in all or any 
one case a reasonable solution? Ifso, what is to prevent their re-annexation 
by means of some agreement or treaty, if not by force? 

It seems to me very easy to exaggerate the bad side of the motives 
which have led to our possession of our existing colonies, and very difficult 
indeed to show by our actions in the future that our motives have become 
so much more pure; the only way of doing so is to act habitually from 
pure motives. At first sight an obvious way of doing this would be to 
leave the decision in the hands of some neutral nations, or at any rate of 
accepting as much of their award as we felt to be fair to the colonies 
concerned. Against this, nations which have been neutral in the war are 
by no means nations which are neutral as to the terms of peace; nor have 
neutral Powers shown in their dealings with the quarrels of small Powers 
that their decisions are fair or unselfish—their attitude has been, “ We'll 
punch both your heads if you endanger our peace.” 

We claim a right to maintain a predominant navy, and look with 
disfavour upon any country which presumes to challenge its predominance. 
If our claim is generally acquiesced in, it is because we show no desire to 
use our navy aggressively nor any contempt for the rights of others. 

The Germans thought it necessary to have a predominant army with 
just as much or as little right; their claim was not acquiesced in because 
they showed an intensely restless and aggressive and threatening spirit, 
and their pundits deliberately urged that war was (1) necessary to the 
evolution of mankind, and (2) an indispensable factor in the evolution 
and progress of the State. 

So always we have to return from acts to spirit and motive. We can 
only know that by our motives our neighbours will judge us, and prob- 
ably judge us in the long run fairly; and so more than anything else it 
behoves us to look into our motives and be sure we desire to serve and 
not to dominate, to help and not to exploit. E. H. Berueu. 


LonpDon. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


“SCIENCE AND EUGENICS.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1915, p. 355.) 


Proresson Morr’s article on “Science and Eugenics” does not contain one 
single reference to any English or American author in support of his 
statements as to the views supposed to be held by Eugenists. Had Pro- 
fessor More attempted thus to fortify his position, I cannot but think that 
he would have discovered how much he misrepresents all the serious 
advocates of eugenic reform. He does not even use the word itself in its 
ordinary significance. In his first paragraph he tells us that, “ for the sake 
of simplicity,” he proposes to make Eugenics include an “entire system of 
scientific ethics.” But does it make for simplicity to adopt a word coined 
by a great thinker like Sir Francis Galton, who had defined it with the 
greatest care—a definition quoted in every issue of the Journal of my 
Society—and then to widely alter its meaning? My doubts as to this 
method of simplification are increased by the statements made in the last 
paragraph of this article, where we are told that the author is certain that 
«science is not of itself concerned with ethics ”—a view in which I myself 
agree. But if science is not concerned with ethics, what is the meaning of 
scientific ethics ? 

Then, again, in the opening paragraph we are told that the object of 
the Eugenist is to mould the human race into a “ homogeneous society 
which shall progress towards a standard previously determined.” I believe 
that Sir Francis Galton regarded heterogeneity as essential to practical 
progress of every kind ; and, if I may venture to quote myself, when speak- 
ing at the close of the first International Eugenic Congress as its President, 
I said that I hoped there would “always exist differences of opinion 
amongst our leaders,” the reason being that “absolute identity of views 
only exists in a moribund movement.” If this idea of absolute uniformity 
of aims and ideas be abandoned, then many of the conclusions arrived at 
in the subsequent paragraphs of this article, in which Eugenists are 
depicted as claiming to be, or hoping to form, a “small and select body 
of superior beings” prepared to act as “arbiters of right and wrong,” 
entirely fall to the ground. Evugenists as such are no more bound than 
are physicists to adopt one uniform ethical code. They must, it is true, 
hold that this generation has some power of affecting the “ racial qualities 
of future generations.” But that is a matter of scientific opinion and not 
of ethical faith. 

In other parts of this article Professor More, however, seems to use the 
word Eugenics in what we hold to be its proper signification. He tells us 
that in Eugenics there is “a possible good,” because “if the advocates of 
good breeding—and everyone is that to some extent—will work quietly 
and systematically on the problems of heredity,” there will be “ some trust- 
worthy facts to work on.” But can any single quotation be given from a 
student who has thoroughly studied the quiet and systematical work on 
Vou. XIII.—No. 3. 43 
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heredity which has, as a fact, been done in the last sixty years, in favoyy 
of the belief that we have not already a sufficient basis on which to take 
some action? When we were told, in regard to the work to be based on 
these facts, that “the human race contains the power of gradually eradicat. 
ing defective stock,” we should like to know on what facts this statement 
is based. Surely a walk in our slums is sufficient to prove that it is not 
always true of any one social group ; whilst a study of history shows that it 
is not always true of any one nation. On the assumption that such q 
natural process does exist, we are told that “if it can be accelerated and 
guided, eugenics will be valuable.” But to guide and accelerate the bene. 
ficial hereditary processes, which would otherwise be slow and uncertain 
in their action, is exactly the object we aim at, and we must there. 
fore claim Professor More as Eugenist in spite of all his protestations. 

In his final paragraph already quoted, it is true that there is a certain 
backsliding from this attitude. If Eugenics is “neither a science nor a 
practicable system of ethics,” it is hard to see how Professor More can 
really have any hopes that it might be valuable. In science, we are told, 
“we have our most efficient agent in acquiring power by modifying ow 
environment.” Here we are in thorough accord. “ And if this power is 
regulated properly according to the example and precept of lofty character, 
it must be considered as one of the most important factors in the advance- 
ment of civilisation.” Again we agree. But might not science also bk 
a most efficient agent in modifying the hereditary qualities of future 
generations? And if this power were also properly regulated according to 
the most lofty precepts, would it not also be an important factor in the 
advancement of the civilisation of future generations? All we desire is 
that Professor More should help us to “guide and accelerate” the power 
thus bestowed on us by science, and we believe we shall not appeal to him 
in vain. Lronarp Darwm. 
Lonpon. 





“PROTESTANTISM AND THE BIRTH-RATE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1914, p. 138.) 


In all articles or discussions on the birth-rate, one factor is almost always 
forgotten. Hardly ever do we hear any word of the Mother. Now, if the 
mother was a machine, producing or not producing, without any loss to 
itself, children at the will of its owner, we might eliminate her from the 
discussion. But we cannot get past the fact that at every birth the 
mother is a living, human agent and must be reckoned with. In no 
country or community, neither amongst the adherents of any particular 
sect, will the birth-rate swing straight until the mothers are given theit 
right place. Any nation desiring a healthy, vigorous birth-rate that 
holds its own, must ensure within itself an intelligent, voluntary, responsible 
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motherhood. ‘The two things go together. And it must be an expressed 
motherhood. Women must speak out and explain “the mystery of 
motherhood”; for who else can do so but themselves? How little is 
known at present even about the physical laws (much less the spiritual !) 
if healthy children are to be born, and a good birth-rate kept up! 

Mothers all over the world would confirm the following; and yet it is 
a fact either unknown, or where known ignored, by the vast majority 
of writers on the population question. After the birth and nursing of a 
child, which occupy fifteen or eighteen months of a woman’s life, in 
innumerable instances all desire for another child dies down, and Hes 
dormant (as is shown in these cases where the mother-instinct is given 
free play) for any length of time up to even three or four years, until 
Nature is recuperated. 'Then—as we might expect, for the maternal 
instinct is part of every normal woman—the desire for another child springs 
to life again. Surely this is Nature’s way of caring for the welfare of 
the race, and individually for the mother and child? Yet in how many 
instances is this instinct ever consulted, or considered in any way as 
something to be reckoned with? And yet surely it ought to be consulted. 
What other guide can we have on this great subject more infallible than 
just this mother-instinct? If only it could be given free play in our 
midst! What magnificent results we would soon be getting! But, shut 
it down, as it is in nearly every case at present, and you get—what? 
On the one hand thousands of weakly, sickly infants, born unwanted into 
the world; and on the other hand—artificial restrictions. If, at any time 
in her life, a woman expresses herself as not desiring, at that particular 
time, a child, she lays herself open to the accusation of being unnatural, 
When will we realise that, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of 
a thousand, she is intensely natural? The whole idea of “free-love” 
is abhorrent to me; so also is the resort to artificial means of restriction. 
But as strongly as I hate those things, so strongly am I convinced that 
until motherhood—within the blessed, holy marriage bond—is voluntary, 
until the mother-instinct is given full play, so long will there be disloca- 
tion and confusion in the birth-rate of any family or country. At the 
root, at the back of almost every social trouble in our midst lies this awful 
enforced motherhood. Eva H. M‘Laren. 


EDINBURGH, 





“NARRATIVE OF A PROFESSOR OF LOUVAIN.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1915, p. 271.) 


I was inexpressibly shocked to see a narrative of a Professor of Louvain in 
the Hibbert Journal, relative to the occupation and bombardment of that 
tity by the Germans. Such an article, even if it were truthful and strictly 
objective, should find no place in the pages of your magazine. For that 
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we have the daily press. And do you not see that this article is far from 
being a calm and objective statement of things seen and experienced, but 

that it is partly based on supposition and hearsay? The author even 

suggests that there had been no firing on the German troops previous tp 

their firing on the inhabitants, although he admits that on that day he did 

not leave his house ; and he concludes with this wonderful piece of logic, 

that because (on the evidence of another man) the empty cartridge cases 

in a certain street in which lay some corpses of German soldiers were al] 

German, therefore the Belgians had done no firing. Did the Germans kil] 

their own men? And would the Belgians shoot in the street when they 

could do so much more safely from the houses? Is not the fact that the 

Germans occupied the town peacefully for some days, and even lauded the 

inhabitants for their good behaviour, proof sufficient that there must have 

been some extraordinary provocation? Would the Germans make their 

own quarters insecure by an attack on the people after they had dealt with 

them courteously for some days, as all witnesses admit? On this point 

the reports of the American correspondents, Messrs M‘Cutcheon, Bennett, 
Cobb, Irwin, and Hansen leave no doubt. As you may be aware, thes 
are men of known character and truthfulness, whom no one dares to 
accuse of pro-German bias. In particula@®, these men deny the accusation 
of pillage made by your informant. 

That there was an outbreak of the “ furor Teutonicus ” seems certain, 
but only after a most treacherous and preconcerted attack by the inhabi- 
tants, which did not cease even after they had been solemnly and repeatedly 
warned to desist. What a German hates above all is treachery. There 
lies your informant’s offence, that he is silent concerning the nature of the 
provocation, except to hint that there was none at all! Can one presume 
him to have been entirely ignorant of it? Is the English public still in 
ignorance of it, believing the Germans to be gratuitous brutes ? 

Nor, of course, does the author make mention of the numerous outrages 
of the Belgian civil population on the German soldiers previous to the 
occupation of Louvain, which had raised their indignation to a fever heat. 
I myself have learned from two Sisters of the Poor Handmaids of Christ, 
who arrived here lately from their mother house in Dehnbach (Hessia), 
that at their hospital, connected with this mother house, they had had the 
care of eleven soldiers whose eyes had been gouged out by the Belgians, 
while they were lying helpless on the fields, in two cases, it had been stated 
to them, this having been done by women. But of that, too, you know 
nothing, or refuse to consider the possibility, while you eagerly snatch at 
the tales of German atrocities, because of the will to believe. 

I repeat that I am shocked to see such an essentially dishonest state- 
ment in the truth-loving and calmly critical pages of the Hibbert Journal. 
After this, the magazine can never again be in my eyes what it has been 
heretofore. It will always be a blot on its character, and you yourself will 
in time recognise it as such. For the present you may be unconscious of 
the “fall from grace”—the descent to the level of the “ yellow journals.” 
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In war our judgments are strangely perverted. A sort of “ the end justifies 
the means” policy is adopted, and the ordinary principles of thought and 
conduct give way to those of expediency. Or is the editor of the Hibbert 
Journal on a plane with that English correspondent of whom our John T. 
M‘Cutcheon tells, that when he was informed of the act of a German 
officer who permitted an Englishman, though an officer on furlough, to 
pass through the German lines to fetch two daughters, who were being 
educated in a Belgian convent, out of the zone of war, and take them back 
with him to England, replied : “No, I can’t publish that. I am supposed 
to send in nothing but atrocity stories just now.” Shame and Pshaw! 

To make amends for the very unfair and, by innuendo at least, perfectly 
libellous statement of your Louvain Professor, you ought to publish that 
of the Vice-Rector of the University, Mgr. Dr Conrads, also an eye- 
witness of the events under discussion, which I enclose herewith. 

But, of course, that would not serve your purpose. Shame again, and 
acurse on war, which so blunts the mental and moral sensibilities of a 
people and its leaders ! 

I suppose it is known to you that at the time of the outbreak of the 
disturbances the town was held by a battalion of Landwehr, men of family, 
who, as is well known, are much inclined to pillage, breaking into houses, 
terrorising, etc.! Also that, at the first volley from the housetops, every 
member of the staff, which had assembled in the square preparatory to 
their departure, was either killed or wounded, and that the firing thereupon 
became general and continued for two days in spite of all the commands of 
the military and the entreaties of prominent citizens to stop it. What 
would you have done to control the situation, and to make a repetition of 
it impossible? Some such drastic action was necessary to bring the people 
and the Government to their senses, and the sequel has shown that it had 
this effect. (Rev.) Arnotp Weryman. 


St JosepH CoLiece, 
CoLLEGEVILLE, INDIANA, 


' A reply to the above by the Professor of Louvain will appear in the next issue. 

















SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Proresson G. DAWES HICKS. 


Mention was made recently in this Survey of the appearance in English of 
Professor Bernardino Varisco’s book The Great Problems. There has just 
been published in the “ Library of Philosophy,” edited by Professor Muir. 
head, a translation of a subsequent work, Conosci te stesso, by the same 
author, under the title Know Thyself (London, George Allen & Unwin, 
1915). The translator, Dr G. Salvadori, has had the assistance of 
Professor A. E. Taylor of St Andrews, and has succeeded in presenting 
the Italian philosopher’s argument in a very readable form, although 
occasionally one comes across phrases, such as “optic sensation” and 
“doing-thinking,” that might have been expressed differently. Starting 
with the dictum “intelligendo se, intelligit omnia alia,” which Aquinas 
applied to God, and applying it to the individual subject, the author 
declares that it sums up the doctrine he proposes to set forth—a doctrine 
of the phenomenal universe. The doctrine is, in short, an idealism of the 
Neo-Kantian type, though not without certain characteristic features of 
its own. The existence, independently of any subject, of things, is 
rejected as an arbitrary and meaningless hypothesis, A thing is a 
phenomenon of myself in so far as I experience it, but it is not, therefore, 
merely a phenomenon of myself—it is relative not to me only, as a pain | 
feel is, but also to other subjects; the phrase “in itself,” when applied to 
things, only means “in relation to more than one subject.” Subjects are 
irreducibly distinct from each other, in the sense that an unextended 
phenomenon is never common to any two of them; my act of apprehending 
is never identical with another mind’s act of apprehending. But a thing 
known or knowable is never outside of me in the sense in which “ outside” 
is commonly understood ; it is an element of me, a constituent of myself. 
The knowable, as a whole, is implied in the subject, and is already known 
in a subconscious form ; knowing is never anything more than a self-develop- 
ing of the subject ; and since the subject implies the universe, its knowledge 
of the universe is ‘self-knowledge. Thus the way is prepared for the 
presentation of a whole philosophy in the attempt to satisfy the demands 


of the Socratic behest. Self-consciousness is, it is contended, not a thing 
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which knows other things placed before it; it is a form of supreme 
organisation of these other things, and with regard to them to be known 
means to be so organised, to be arranged in a system the existence of 
which, as a system or form or organisation, consists in being transparent 
to itself, in possessing itself. Accordingly, the subject is in truth nothing 
but the system, or the unity, of its phenomena, and the matter composing 
the subject can be resolved precisely into the phenomena of which it is 
severally aware; were all phenomena to vanish, the subject which appre- 
hends them would vanish likewise. ‘The existence of the particular subject 
implies, however, the existence of other particular subjects; if there were 
no other activities, opposed to its own, the particular subject would not 
recognise those limits to its field of action which, in point of fact, it does 
recognise. The multiplicity of particular subjects involves, as a ground of 
unity, one absolute Subject, that must include, as its content, not only 
every content of a particular consciousness or sub-consciousness, but also 
every particular consciousness or sub-consciousness. In other words, the 
absolute Subject must be aware not only of all that of which every parti- 
cular subject is aware; it must be aware likewise of the awareness of every 
particular subject. Although it cannot be said to be in any distinctive 
sense original, Professor Varisco’s book undoubtedly contains much that is 
suggestive, even where it fails to carry conviction. And I write as one 
whom it has entirely failed to convince. I feel myself baffled at the start, 
in consequence of huge generalisations being laid down as obiter dicta, and 
being made the basis of the whole superstructure without the least attempt 
to furnish anything in the nature of warrant or justification for them. 
“Consciousness is nothing but subconsciousness organised”; “when the 
thing known is myself, the problem (of the possibility of knowledge) does 
not exist”; “existence is my way of conceiving all that I conceive”; “the 
philosopher who is incapable of reaching anything final ought to conclude 
that there is nothing final ”—these, and a number of propositions of like 
generality, require strong reasons to recommend them, and their mere 
assertion helps in no way to lay the foundations of a scientific philosophy. 
Professor Emile Boutroux contributes an interesting article to the 
Contemporary Review (December 1914) on “The Essence of Religion.” 
What we need to possess, he argues, in order to pronounce a judgment of 
any importance upon the problem, is the idea of religion, the Platonic 
idea, as it were, the notion of what religion can and should be, if it is to 
exist in the truest and highest way possible. So soon as he makes a serious 
endeavour to transcend himself, not only quantitatively, but also quali- 
tatively, man, he urges, is on the path of religion. An increase of worth 
and perfection is greater than the forces of nature as such. Science and 
art aim no doubt at such an increase, but, depending, as they do, upon 
nature and the given, they anticipate and seek after the true and ideal, not 
knowing whether they can attain thereto. Religion is the assurance that 
the true and the ideal are attainable, and its originality consists in the 
fact that it proceeds not from power to duty, but from duty to power. 
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He who shares in the divine life can really transcend nature; he cay 
create. The two articles by Professor Ernst Troeltsch in the Encyclopedj 
of Religion and Ethics, vol. vii. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1914), o 
“Tdealism” and on “Kant” ought certainly to attract attention, 
Idealism, the author declares, implies that the relation of subject an 
object is one of the essential starting-points of philosophy, and in its viey 
of that relation it lays down the decisive principle that objects can exis 
only for a subject, and that the subject which carries the objects within 
itself is the higher category, and as such must determine the process of 
philosophical thought. Idealism can never, he maintains, any more thay 
any other form of philosophy, develop into religion, but in so far as mind 
and the supremacy of mind form the metaphysical pre-condition of religiou 
belief, idealism is to that extent of the utmost significance for religioy 
life and thought. The Kantian philosophy, Professor Troeltsch thinks, 
is idealistic in a double sense, since, according to it, the mind is not on} 
that which possesses experience, but also the active subject of the necessary 
forms of thought through which alone experience gains order and meaning; 
experience is to be arranged and interpreted within the limits of conscious. 
ness by means of ideas. Writing in the same volume upon “ Identity, 
Professor A. E. Taylor contends that memory is essential to personal 
identity, and that there is ultimately no sense in speculations which 
represent the same person as passing through a succession of lives in each 
of which he is absolutely precluded from all possible memory of the events 
of those which have gone before. Professor J. S. Mackenzie's article on 
“Infinity,” in which he emphasises the distinction between the endless 
and the complete or perfect, is also of importance and value. Professor 
Rudolf Eucken contributes two articles on “Individuality” and on 
“Natural Law.” A complete individuality is not, he insists, the starting. 
point but the goal of a man’s development. A great mind, such as 
Goethe, undergoes repeated travail before it comes to a clear understanding 
of its peculiar gift. A little volume by Professor C. J. Keyser, Science and 
Religion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1914) deserves notice: The 
author argues that the method or process of limits in the domain of reason 
indicates the reality, and, in part, the nature of a domain beyond—a realm 
of the super-rational, and that this realm is the ultimate source of the 
religious emotions. ; 

Mr Bertrand Russell’s striking articles in the Monist, to the first of 
which I have previously called attention, will unquestionably give rise toa 
considerable amount of discussion. In the number for last April he 
criticises the theory of “neutral monism,” as worked out by Mach and 
James. According to this theory, there are not two sorts of entities, 
mental and physical, but only two sorts of relations between entities— 
those, namely, belonging to what is called the mental order and those 
belonging to what is called the physical order. The theory, he points out, 
has arisen chiefly as a protest against the view that external objects are 
known not directly, but only through the medium of subjective “ ideas ” or 
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‘images.” But, he contends, it shares with this view the doctrine that 
yhatever I experience must be part of my mind, and when that doctrine 
s rejected, much of its plausibility vanishes. In the July number, an 
« Analysis of Experience” is undertaken, and it is maintained that subjects 
are not given in acquaintance, and that therefore nothing can be known as 
to their intrinsic nature. We cannot, for example, know that they differ 
from matter, nor yet that they do not differ. The article contains an 
interesting criticism of Meinong’s distinction between “content” and 
“object.” I doubt, however, whether Mr Russell is right in saying that 
what Meinong means by “content” is what would commonly be called a 
«state of mind.” At any rate, it is just precisely in order to avoid that 
implication, which the term “ presentation” seems to carry with it, that 
some of us have preferred to use the term “content” to indicate those 
features of which, in and through the act of apprehension, directed 
upon an object, there is awareness. In the October number, Mr Russell 
deals with “ Definitions and Methodological Principles in the Theory of 
Knowledge.” Here he insists, with obvious justification, that a knowledge 
of physics and physiology must not be assumed as affording premisses upon 
which epistemology may build from the start. Thus, in considering 
whether or how the sense of sight yields information about physical objects, 
it is illegitimate to take for granted that we know all about the retina, 
for the retina is itself a physical object of which we obtain knowledge by 
seeing it. Finally, in the January number, Mr Russell treats of “ Sensation 
and Imagination.” He suggests, as a possible way of regarding imagina- 
tion, that it may be an acquaintance with particulars which are not given 
as having any temporal relation to the subject, whilst sensation is acquaint- 
ance with particulars given as simultaneous with the subject. Whatever 
time-relation may in fact subsist between the subject and an object which is 
imagined, no time-relation need be implied by the mere fact that the 
imagining occurs. This would account, he thinks, in a manner consistent 
with logic, for what is called the “unreality” of things merely imagined. 
Mr Oliver Strachey, in an article on “Mr Russell and some recent 
Criticisms of his Views” (Mind, Jan. 1915), replies to a number of 
objections that have been raised to Mr Russell’s doctrines. The article is 
well written and lucid, but I am doubtful whether all its statements would 
meet with Mr Russell’s sanction. ‘Thus, the comparison of “knowledge by 
acquaintance” with what Mr Bradley calls “feeling” seems scarcely a 
happy one. Mr Russell’s “ Herbert Spencer Lecture” on Scientific Method 
in Philosophy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914) expands in some respects 
the position adopted in his recent book on Our Knowledge of the External 
World. The philosophy, he says, which he wishes to advocate might be 
called logical atomism or absolute pluralism, because, whilst maintaining 
that there are many things, it denies that there is a whole composed of 
those things. There are general propositions which may be asserted of 
each individual thing, such as the propositions of logic, and these it is the 
business of philosophy to examine. Philosophical propositions, again, 
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must be a priori, that is to say, such as can be neither proved nor disproved 
by empirical evidence. These characteristics distinguish the province of 
philosophy from that of the special sciences ; but, after the manner of the 
latter, a scientific philosophy will deal with its problems piecemeal, and 
will invent hypotheses which, even if not wholly true, will yet remain 
fruitful after the necessary corrections have been made. 

“Where do perceived objects exist?” asks Mr Durant Drake (Mind, 
Jan. 1915), and the answer he gives to that question has certainly the 
characteristic of being, as he says, “thoroughgoing.” First, it must be 
explained that by “perceived object ” he does not mean the “real object,” 
but such entities as “ converging railway-tracks,” and “a drab tree seen 
the colour-blind man,”—that is to say, appearances. ‘These “ objects,” he ig 
assured, obviously exist, and, if they exist, they must have a local habita. 
tion. But where? He suggests that by putting them not at the real. 
object point but at the brain-point in the world order, we can Picture a 
homogeneous natural order into which all our delicately varying and 
evanescent perceived-objects can fit without unduly jostling one another, 
Our several perceived-objects are, he thinks, each the effect in a different 
organism of the one real-object beyond the organisms—an effect which 
may be called representative of the real-object. To the objection, how 
these perceived-objects can exist in the brain, when they are apprehended 
so unmistakably as being outside the brain, his reply is, however, halting 
and confused. The difficulty he has to face is surely that he is landed 
with three entities instead of two—the “ real-object,” the effect in the 
brain, which is not perceived at all, and the “ perceived-object,” which 
would, in that case, be a representative of the effect of the “ real-object.” 
A thoughtful paper “On Relations” appears from the pen of Mr Henry 
R. Bliss (Phil. R., Jan. 1915). Mr Bliss maintains that some of the rela- 
tion of a thing may be internal and some of them external, and that a 
relation may be internal to one complex or in one aspect, and external to 
or in another. He shows clearly that things are not all dependent upon 
all other things in the universe, even though they be all inter-related. 

Dr H. Wildon Carr, writing (Phil. R., Jan. 1915) on “The Meta- 
physical Implications of the Principle of Relativity,” maintains that the 
Michelsen-Morley experiment established two facts—(a) that it is impos- 
sible to discover the uniform movement of a system by optical experiments 
within the system itself; and (0) that the velocity of light is independent 
of the movement of the source. The consequences which Dr Carr would 
draw from the principle of relativity are (a) that neither space nor time 
can be absolute, but that each is a function of the observer's system of 
reference, and (0) that since no kind of physical continuity can be ultimate, 
ultimate continuity must be psychical in character. In reference to the 
theory of relativity, mention should be made of an able book by Mr Alfred 
A. Robb, 4 Theory of Time and Space (Cambridge University Press, 
1914), in which an elaborate attempt is made to show that space relations 
can be interpreted as the manifestation of the fact that elements of time, 
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or instants, form a system in conical order—a conception which may be 
analysed in terms of the relations of qfter and before. The theory of space 
thus appears as a part of the theory of time. 

The first volume of the new “Cambridge Psychological Library” has 
just been published, and will be exceedingly useful to students of 
psychology. It is dn Introduction to the Study of Colour Vision, by 
Dr J. Herbert Parsons (Cambridge University Press, 1915). The author 
devotes the first part of his book to a detailed account of the best 
established facts of colour vision, dealing with the spectrum as seen by 
the light-adapted and the dark-adapted eye, and devoting a section to the 
evolution of colour vision. In a second part he brings together the chief 
fact of colour blindness. And then in a third part he discusses critically 
the main theories of colour vision. Mr Sydney Waterlow has edited and 
revised Miss C. M. Williams’s translation of Professor Mach’s historical 
work, The Analysis of Sensations (Chicago & London: Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1915). Since the translation was made in 1897, 
three new German editions, two of them containing important changes 
and additions, have appeared, and the present volume is nearly twice as 
long as the original English translation. 

Two articles in the International Journal of Ethics (July 1914) are 
written in defence of Casuistry. Mr G. A. Johnston, writing on “ Casuistry 
and Ethics,” discusses the popular and philosophical prejudices against 
casuistry, and dismisses them as ill-founded. Casuistry, he argues, is 
derived from and dependent upon ethics. It is an applied science, 
dealing with the concrete problems of conduct. Even though it applies 
in particular cases with only approximate exactness, yet the margin of 
error may in any case be very slight, and not sufficient to interfere with its 
practical utility. An exact parallel is furnished by the practical science 
or art of medicine. Mr H. L. Stewart tries to show “The Need for a 
Modern Casuistry.” He points out that cases of moral perplexity are 
perpetually being presented in regard to social problems for the solution 
of which each of us is in some measure responsible, and that unless we 
begin by realising how sharp these difficulties are we shall be of necessity 
acting in the dark. As against the contention that it is not the robust 
but the neurotic man who is constantly feeling his own pulse and examining 
his own arteries, and that in like manner constant brooding over the state 
of one’s own soul is likely to be a cause of moral enfeeblement, he argues 
that the difficulty is considerably lessened when the objective standpoint 
is taken, and the consequences of different kinds of action are studied, and 
the degree in which they severally contribute towards personal and social 
good estimated. 

Two extremely helpful volumes for the study of Spinoza have been 
recently edited by Carl Gebhardt. One is the Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 
Meiner, 1914), containing the correspondence of Spinoza, so far as it has 
been preserved, translated into German from the Dutch and Latin manu- 
scripts, with an interesting Introduction by the editor. The other work 
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is entitled Lebensbeschreibungen und Gespriiche (Leipzig, Meiner, 1914), and 
contains the biographies of Jarig Jelles, Lucas, Kortholt, Pierre Bayle, 
and Colerus—all of them invaluable as being the earliest accounts ye 
possess of Spinoza’s personal history. 

G. Dawes Hicks, 


University Cotiecr, Lonpon. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue Rev. Proresson JAMES MOFFATT, D.Lirt. 


Tue seventh volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, which Dr 
Hastings and his coadjutors have issued with commendable punctuality, 
begins with “ Hymns” and ends with “ Liberty.” The smaller articles are 
done with the same care as in previous volumes. Their arrangement and 
handling generally show an attentiveness to minutis: upon the part of 
editors and contributors alike which adds to the usefulness of this 
standard work. But some of the short ethical articles, in particular, are 
defective. Thus the article on “* Hypocrisy” misses the real problems in 
the teaching of Jesus on this difficult subject, and passes straight from the 
New Testament to a long quotation from Thomas of Aquinum; the 
ethical analysis fails to bring out the ramifications of this vice, and the 
bibliography omits Dr Lyttelton’s suggestive appendix to his volume on 
The Sermon on the Mount. Canon J. G. Simpson’s article on “ Justifica- 
tion” suffers from a total neglect of the eschatological setting in which the 
conception was originally rooted for Paul. The article on “The Image of 
God” does not appreciate the important discussions in Irensus and 
Tertullian, and the article on “ Liberty (Christian)” would have been none 
the worse for some references to Professor Oman’s Faith and Freedom: It 
is in the larger, longer articles, however, that the main interest of this 
volume centres, and to these we must now turn. 

One group of these deals with the history and ideas of Judaism. Pro- 
fessor Kennett’s “ Israel” is a clear, incisive sketch of the religious develop- 
ment, the external history being only used to elucidate the growth of the 
moral and spiritual ideas. Professor Kennett is not afraid to be uncon- 
ventional, upon occasion. “For a parallel to the religion of the average 
Israelite” during the period of the early monarchy, he thinks “we must 
look to modern Uganda or India rather than to modern Judaism.” The 
book found in the Temple was not Deuteronomy, but a scroll of prophetic 
oracles, probably “a collection of Hosea’s prophecies which had been 
brought to Jerusalem from Bethel when the persecution under Manasseh 
had come to an end.” The article closes with a warm tribute to the 
piety of the Hasidim during the Maccabean age, whose sufferings, a 
reflected in many of the Psalms, represent the climax of Old Testament 


1 Loofs’ bibliography on “ Kenosis” omits Professor A. B, Bruce’s standard discussion 
in his Humiliation of Christ. 
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revelation. It is interesting to read this sketch alongside of a volume on 
The Religion of the Hebrews which Dr J. P. Peters has just contributed 
to the American series of Handbooks on the History of Religions (Ginn 
& Company, Boston). Dr Peters still believes that Josiah’s find was 

of our canonical Deuteronomy, and his treatment is less unconven- 
tional upon the whole than Professor Kennett’s. His archzological 
interests enable him to fill in the background of the religious development. 
The history is outlined in some detail, and the book includes chapters on 
the theology as well as on the institutions of Israel. Dr Peters brings 
his sketch down to the opening of the Christian era, but he sur- 
prises us by refusing to take any notice of the Talmud. “In that 
heterogeneous mass of Scriptural interpretation, legal and ceremonial 
definition and expansion, tradition and legend, there are, doubtless, 
mixed with material of later date, some things which may cast a 
little light upon the religious developments of the last pre-Christian 
centuries; but no analysis of that material has yet been made which 
renders it safely available for such a purpose.” ‘This is surely a counsel of 
despair. Both Jewish and Christian scholars have done something to 
make the relevant material accessible ; and it is so important, that a volume 
like Dr Peters’ ought not to have ignored it entirely. The book on 
Discovery and Revelation which Dr H. F. Hamilton has contributed to 
the Layman’s Library (Longmans, Green & Co.) is an abbreviation of his 
larger work on The People of God; but, although its sub-title is 4 Study 
in Comparative Religion, seven or eight of the twelve chapters are devoted 
to the Old Testament. The aim of the book is to show that, of the two 
sources of monotheism, Hebrew religion is superior to Greek philosophy, 
and that, “as a result of the work and teaching of Jesus Christ, the 
Jewish national religion was reorganised in such a way as to enable it 
to become universal ”—a unique phenomenon in history. By “ discovery,” 
Dr Hamilton means the knowledge of God which may be gained from a 
study of the facts of existence; by “revelation,” a knowledge of God 
given directly, as to the Hebrew prophets. He uses Bade’s ugly but 
convenient term “mono-Yahwism™ to describe the monotheism of the 
latter. To some extent the volume traverses the same ground as that 
covered by Professor Nairne’s book on The Faith of the Old Testament 
in the same series, but it has a réle of its own, and the argument is well 
adapted for the audience which it has in view. The counterpart to its 
thesis is Mr Herbert Loewe’s extremely interesting article on “ Judaism ” 
in the Encyclopedia, which contends that Judaism as the purest form of 
monotheism “ awaits the day when it will, as originally, exert its influence 
over” both Christianity and Islam, “and so over all mankind.” Mr Loewe 
starts his survey from the Restoration period, and concludes by pointing 
out that liberal Judaism is closer than Zionism to orthodox Judaism. His 
article is full of instruction and suggestion for the non-Jewish scholar, 
and the same is true of Mr Abrahams’ brief articles on “ Inheritance ” and 
“Liberal Judaism.” 
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The article on “Jesus Christ” by Professor W. D. Mackenzie, supple. 
mented by Dr G. H. Gilbert’s on “The Kingdom of God,” furnishes not 
only a historical estimate of his person and teaching but a study of 
Christology in the Church. The position of the former writer may be 
gathered from his remark that “the ‘double-aspect’ theory of the 
Ritschlians is only an inadequate piece of homage to the perplexities of 
the hour. The Church has always held that its Christ is a divine being 
who entered the conditions of man’s experience, and as the mediator 
between God and man. The Realistic, as opposed to the Romanticist, 
Agnostic, or Monistic view, is the one with which Christianity arose, and 
by which alone, it would seem, it can move and win the world’s conscience 
and heart to God.” The background for the special conception of the 
“Incarnation” is supplied by an elaborate, composite article, in eleven 
sections, introduced by a couple of pages on the general idea, written by 
Dr Séderblom. This article, and that on “ Law,” contain some valuable 
material for an appreciation of the setting of Christianity in the first 
century—an appreciation which is directly sought by two recent volumes, 
The Environment of Early Christianity (Duckworth) and The Evolution of 
Early Christianity (University of Chicago Press). Professor S. Angus, in 
the former volume, sketches briefly but lucidly the social, religious, and 
political world in which the new faith arose ; he has produced a serviceable 
handbook which will be useful to students and to the general reader. The 
American volume, by Professor Shirley J. Case, is larger and more ambitious, 
Like Professor Angus, he feels the need of placing Christianity in its 
original environment, in order to realise its true vitality and originality, 
He goes into more detail upon questions like imperial worship and the 
mystery-religions, and is less interested in the social phenomena ; but the 
outstanding merit of his book is that it gathers up for the English reader 
what has been hitherto scattered throughout various periodicals and volumes, 
or inaccessible in French and German. We still await Professor F. C. 
Porter’s volume on The Contemporary History of the New Testament in the 
International Theological Library ; it is no disrespect to Professor Angus and 
Professor Case to say that the Yale professor has pre-eminent qualifications 
for writing on this subject. But meantime these two volumes, in their 
special ways, fill a distinct gap. 

Dr S. H. Mellone’s thoughtful article on “Immortality” concludes 
that the teleological argument still holds the field against any of the 
scientific or ethical objections to the idea of a future life. The subject 
is also touched by Professor A. E. Taylor in his article on “Identity”; 
he argues “that memory is essential to personal identity, and that there 
is ultimately no sense, ¢.g., in speculations which represent the same person 
as passing through a succession of lives in each of which he is absolutely 
precluded from all possible memory of the events of those which have gone 


1 In Preuschen’s Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1914, pp. 254 {.) 
L. von Sybel argues, against Victor Schultze and Achelis, that the resurrection of the 
flesh is not predominant in primitive Christian art. 
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iefore.” Mr H. N. Brown’s essay in the Harvard Theological Review 
(January, pp. 45 f.) enters a plea for the serious study of psychic phenomena 
ssa confirmation of the belief in immortality. He thinks it quite certain 
that “the Church will have to live more and more on whatever assurance 
it can give of the reality of the idea of immortality.” In his Democracy 
and Christian Doctrine (Macmillan), which is called “ An Essay in Reinter- 
pretation,” Canon W. H. Carnegie selects the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the resurrection of the body, and the Real Presence, as cardinal doctrines 
which occasion difficulty to the modern man and require restatement. 
None of these is particularly prominent in the teaching of Jesus, and it 
is not easy to see from the Canon’s pages how “democracy” has very much 
to do with their reinterpretation. Christian doctrine was not formed in 
autocratic or aristocratic circles, as essays of such a title are apt to suggest. 
Canon Carnegie pleads that Churchmanship must be re-Christianised before 
it can hope to re-Christianise England, and that this largely depends upon 
the fuller grasp of the social implicates in the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
He points out that the early Church was a power for righteousness, “ not 
because her members talked about social problems, but because they faced 
them and dealt with them,” and he has sound advice to give to his fellow- 
Churchmen on their need of sharing the spirit and sympathies of Christ. 
But any reinterpretation of doctrine, such as he desiderates, requires a 
fuller analysis of conceptions like faith and revelation than is offered in 
his pages. The problems are more clearly faced in Mr G. F. Terry’s Essays 
in Constructive Theology (Robert Scott), which is also written from a 
definitely Anglican standpoint; Dr H. C. Vedder’s The Gospel of Jesus 
and the Problems of Democracy (Macmillan) approaches, from an American 
standpoint, the real social problems which Canon Carnegie has in mind, 
and approaches them with considerable vigour. 

The incidence of the alphabet brings several articles on Church history 
into this volume, including brief sketches of Jerome (by Griitzmacher), 
Knox (by Professor Cowan), and Kierkegaard (by Dr A. Grieve). Dr 
Vacandard, in the article on “The Inquisition,” admits that “it is 
impossible to claim that the Church had never any responsibility for the 
execution of heretics,” but pleads that sentences of death were not frequent. 
Professor W, A. Curtis writes on “ Infallibility ” from the Protestant point 
of view; and Viscount St Cyres gives a succinct estimate of “ Jansenism,” 
with its origin in Louvain and Ypres, and its appeal to Augustine 
against Aristotle. He thinks that if there is any future for free Catholic 
Churches in Western Europe, their natural centre will be the Jansenist 
Church at Utrecht, which calls itself “The Old Roman Catholic Church.” 
In this connection we may note a sympathetic and penetrating appreciation 
of St Augustine: Aspects of His Life and Thought (Hodder & Stoughton), 
by Rev. W. Montgomery, and an English translation (Burns & Oates) of 
the late Professor F. X. Funk’s Manual of Church History, which is both 
compressed and on the whole candid. 

James Morrartr. 








































A SOCIAL SURVEY. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


THE main theme of Professor F. G. Peabody’s The Christian Life in the 
Modern World (Macmillan, 5s. 6d. net) is the practicability of the 
Christian life under twentieth-century conditions. That elusive quantity, 
the average man, who has to earn his daily bread at the desk or in the 
workshop, though he never attacks religion either publicly or in private, 
has in many cases made up his mind that Christianity does not fit into 
the world as we know it. “If the teaching of Jesus,” replies Professor 
Peabody, “were a fixed deposit of revelation from which successive ages 
must draw their moral code, then the supply might become exhausted as 
the demand increased. A teaching fit for Galilee may well become in- 
applicable to modern Europe. . . . If the Christian life must be one of 
literal conformity to the conditions under which the Gospel teaching was 
originally given, then it is unquestionably true that we are ‘none of w 
Christians, and we know we ought not to be.’ It is, however, misdirected 
reverence which thus reduces the Christian religion to an unalterable 
fixity. The purpose of Jesus Christ was to free religion from this 
asphyxiation by the temporary, the technical, the external, and to giveit 
room to breathe and to grow. . . . The practicability of the Christian life 
depends upon its flexibility, its applicability, its capacity for expansion, 
the possibility of translating one Gospel into many dialects, the contagion 
of its influence, the transmission of its example.” Professor Henry C. 
Vedder, in The Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of Democracy (Macmillan, 
6s. 6d. net), makes a vigorous and outspoken plea for a reconstructed 
interpretation of Christian values. ‘The theology of all Churches,” he 
says in his preface, “has been dominated by monarchical ideas: it needs 
to be recast in the mould of democracy. It has been permeated with 
ideas of special privilege, such as were unavoidable when aristocracy ruled 





the world: it needs to be restated in terms of equal rights.” Starting 

with this assumption, he sets out in detail the form which the recon- 

struction will take as applied to specific problems—vice, crime, disease, 

poverty, lawlessness; his idea being to supply practical programmes. 

Progressive Democracy, by Herbert Croly (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net), though 

its subject is American politics, will be specially interesting to European 
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A SOCIAL SURVEY 673 
readers who have tried to follow the currents of American thought for 
the last decade. The most piquant part of the book is its criticism of 
President Wilson: “ Wilson progressivism is, on the one hand, either too 
vague and equivocal to inspire sufficient energy of conviction, or else it 
is progressivism with its eyes fastened more on the past than on the future.” 

Prince Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid, which has long taken its place as a 
classic, has been republished in a popular edition (Heinemann, 1s. net) with 
the immediate purpose of combating the current notion that the present 
débicle is a manifestation of “ the struggle for existence,” in the Darwinian 
sense, Every careful reader of Darwin knows perfectly well that any such 
notion is but a crude travesty of the great scientist’s teaching. Prince 
Kropotkin republishes his thesis, now more interesting and relevant than 
ever, that biological and social progress is to be interpreted “ not in terms 
of overbearing brute force and cunning, but in terms of mutual co-opera- 
tion.” A remarkable article in The Eugenics Review (“ Eugenics and the 
War,” by Theodore Chambers) also deals incidentally with current and 
erroneous conceptions of evolution. ‘The writer, who is throughout candid 
and impartial, reminds us that the dysgenic effect of war is far greater 
to-day than in primitive times; that as regards combatants the chief 
dysgenic effect is the killing of a high percentage of the best of the nation 
—just those, in fact, who, from the eugenic point of view, would be the 
fittest to survive; and that, as far as non-combatants are concerned, the 
most cruel losses and injury both during and after the war will fall upon 
the middle classes. 

The serious study of political thought appears not only not to have been 
hindered, but perhaps even helped, by the outbreak of war. An interesting 
corner in this field is explored in The Abbé Sieyés, by J. H. Clapham 
(P. S. King & Son, 8s. 6d. net), which, for the first time in English, and 
indeed in any language, throws clear light on the career of one whose 
activities, whether direct or indirect, had a profound influence on the 
events that led up to and succeeded the French Revolution. Political 
Thought in England, from Bacon to Halifax, by;G. P. Gooch (Williams 
& Norgate, 1s. net), is a masterpiece of clear and compact statement, 
equally successful when dealing with persons like Bacon, Hobbes, Milton, 
Harrington, and Winstanley, or with abstract themes such as law versus 
prerogative, the State and religion, the State and trade. Professor A. V. 
Dicey’s Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d, net), which first appeared in 1885, and has long been a standard 
work, is now reissued in an eighth edition, with a new introduction, which 
reviews the changes that have taken place either in the law or in the work- 
ing of the Constitution for the last thirty years. All serious students of 
constitutional development will read with interest, though not all will 
agree with, Professor Dicey’s views on woman suffrage, proportional repre- 
sentation, federalism, and the referendum, important subjects on which 
non-combatants might very well clear up their ideas in preparation for the 
time when political discussion will be renewed. 

Vor. XIII.—No. 3. 44 
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An enormous number of books dealing with the causes that led up to 
the war have appeared in recent weeks. Mr Morton Fullerton’s brilliant 
Problems of Power, first published in 1913, now comes in a new and 
revised edition (Constable, 7s. 6d. net), all the more welcome because the 
first issue was avowedly written with the intention of preparing British 
and American opinion for a European war. Read in the light of recent 
events, it will be seen that its foresight was remarkable. 4 Political 
History of Contemporary Europe since 1814, by Charles Seignobos 
(Heinemann, 6s. net), is a clear and concise explanation of the organis. 
tion of nations, governments, and parties in Europe. It is well indexed, 
and contains a number of useful bibliographies. The Development of the 
European Nations (1870-1900), by Dr J. Holland Rose (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net), has been reissued in a fourth edition. It is an independent 
and impartial estimate by one who has a thorough mastery of the facts, 
In view of all that has been recently happening, readers will turn with 
special interest to see what Dr Rose has to say about the Alsace-Lorraine 
and Eastern questions, the failure to solve which has been the prime cause 
of war. What is Wrong with Germany, by W. H. Dawson (Longmans, 
2s. net), is by far the best thing of its kind that has appeared in English, 
Mr Dawson knows Germany as no one else in England does, and his 
indictment of Prussian militarism is unanswerable. Particularly interest- 
ing are the sections of the book which deal with Treitschke, under whom 
Mr Dawson was a student at Berlin, and with possible terms of peace, 
The Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke, by H. W. C. Davis 
(Constable, 6s. net), is an exhaustive account of Treitschke’s historical 
method, which in recent years appears to have completely taken by storm 
the whole of the German universities. The passages explaining why 
Treitschke believed that England was a decadent State, dependent for her 
preservation upon an unprincipled foreign policy, have a curious attraction 
now. The Hapsburg Monarchy, by Henry Wickham Steed (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net), first published in 1913, and now issued in a third edition, 
proves in a remarkable degree to have been justified by recent events. As 
interesting as it is well informed and impartial, it lays bare the tortuous 
history of the House of Hapsburg and its relation to the numerous dis- 
cordant elements which the Dual Monarchy has striven to hold together. 
The Russian Problem, by Professor Paul Vinogradoff (Constable, 1s. net), 
deals with the psychology of Russia and the nation that will be after the 
war. He is emphatic in his assurance that the Russian peasant is still 
unspoiled, and that the bureaucracy has not, as in Germany, warped and 
corrupted education at its source. International Socialism and the War, 
by A. W. Humphrey (P. S. King, 3s. 6d. net), is a reproduction of a 
number of representative declarations against the war by prominent 
Socialists. It is true that in all the countries now engaged in war the 
Socialists have at the last capitulated and are now engaged in trying to 
help on a conflict for which others are responsible; but the important 
point is that the professional militarists are not international Socialists, 
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A SOCIAL SURVEY 675 
who to the last moment strove against war in all the countries now pitted 
against each other. 

Sir Thomas Barclay has prepared a most useful handbook, Law and 
Usage of War ( Constable, 5s. net), which deals with what, until the 
outbreak of the present struggle, has hitherto been the prevailing practice 
of land and naval warfare and prize. It will be invaluable to the mere 
layman in these matters, who will find that it is full, clear, and admirably 
arranged, and that it yields up its information readily when consulted. 
The serious way in which the thousand and one questions arising out of 
the war are being discussed and ventilated is splendidly exemplified in the 
Oxford University Press series of Papers for War Time (2d. each), one of 
the very best of which, Spending in War Time, is by Professor Urwick, who 
shows that much of our spending, even when we have persuaded ourselves 
that it is for the good of others, is selfish, wasteful, and non-productive. 


SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


Dr B. Bosanquet’s address to the Council of the Charity Organisation 
Society, reprinted in the February number of the Charity Organisation 
Society Review, under the heading “'The Ideal of Charity,” is a most 
searching and candid examination of current principles. The paradox 
which the social worker has to resolve may, in Dr Bosanquet’s words, be 
stated thus: “The ideal must not sustain the evil; but it must not 
ignore the evil. It must include it, but include it by transmutation. .. . 
Is it possible to frame a single ideal, say, of charity, which, being one and 
the same ideal, will serve to handle our present misery and degradation, 
and will also hold good, and be the same thing, as a principle of healthy 
living if and in as far as that misery and degradation were removed?” The 
reply is: “ Your ideal, if it is to be a single ideal at all, must represent at 
once the principle of the healthy body as it adapts itself to the combat 
with disease, and at the same time the structure and function which is to 
be right and normal when the disease is vanquished, or in as far as it ever 
will be.” 

The first Report of the Committee appointed by the Local Government 
Board for the purpose of considering what steps might properly be taken 
to find occupation for Belgian refugees in this country appears in the 
January number of the Board of Trade Labour Gazette. The Committee 
strongly recommended that as far as possible vacancies should only be 
filled through the Labour Exchanges, and that no Belgian labour should 
be employed until every reasonable effort has been made to find British 
labour through the Exchanges. 

With regard to this matter, and the alleged holding up of Government 
contracts for war material by a policy of slackness or ca’ canny, public 
opinion has come to feel that the seriousness of the European situation is 
such that the present is no time for disputes between capital and labour. 
The Report of the Committee appointed by the Prime Minister to advise 
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on measures for the prevention and relief of distress (Cd. 7763) is en. 
couraging as far as it goes. It is quite true that, so far as unemployment 
statistics go, unemployment has on the whole been very much less serious 
than was expected. But it should always be remembered that British 
official figures only cover those trade unions which send in statistics of 
their unemployed members to the Board of Trade ; that not more than one. 
fifth of British manual workers are members of trade unions; and that 
not all trade unions send in reports. The figures are, therefore, very 
incomplete. It is obvious also that the huge percentage of people who in 
normal times live just on or under the poverty line must suffer dreadful] 

by the rise in the cost of living, especially for bread and coal. A valuable 
agency for assisting distress among a class of the community which has 
hitherto usually escaped its more acute forms is the Professional Classes 
War Relief Council (London, 13 and 14 Prince’s Gate, S.W.). 

Municipal Glasgow: its Evolution and Enterprises, issued by the 
Corporation of the city, with a preface by the Lord Provost, is an extra- 
ordinarily stimulating account of the activities of the most go-ahead of 
British municipalities. The only limit to municipal effort, says the Lord 
Provost, “should be the point at which the community ceases to find an 
adequate supply of disinterested representatives able and willing to carry 
on public enterprises for the common benefit.” Many of these Glasgow 
activities were made possible by the Common Good fund, a form of 
financial reserve which is worthy of general imitation. 

The 1915 Annual of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies Ltd, 
(1 Balloon Street, Manchester) is as usual a storehouse of information 
about working-class movements, and probably the best index available to 
the development of sane working-class opinion. Co-operation for All, by 
Percy Redfern (Co-operative Union Ltd., Hanover Street, Manchester, 
3d. net), is an admirably clear and persuasive statement of what 
co-operation has done and hopes to do. Town-Planning, by George 
Cadbury, Junr. (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net), is a compact and well-arranged 
general treatment of the subject, avoiding technical details and based on 
practical experience. Mr Cadbury’s merit consists in the fact that he 
perceives that town-planning is one of a network of closely related problems 
of work, wages, and industrial conditions. Safeguards for City Youth at 
Work and at Play, by Louise de Koven Bowen, with a preface by Jane 
Addams (Macmillan, 6s. 6d. net), is a most refreshingly stimulating record 
of seven years’ work as head of the Juvenile Protection Association of 
Chicago. Education through Play, by H. S. Curtis (Macmillan Co., 
5s. 6d. net), is based on experience gained as former secretary of the 
Playground Association of America. To the author play is, besides its 
physical effects, also a training in intellect and character. 


R. P. FARLEY. 
(British Institute of Social Service.) 
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REVIEWS 


The Philosophy of William James.—By Howard V. Knox.—London : 
Constable & Co. Ltd., 1914. (Philosophies Ancient and Modern.) 


Tus book is in every respect worthy of the importance of its subject. 
It contains, in presentment and in criticism, what no student of William 
James’s philosophy and its influence can afford to neglect. 

First, a word about the method which Captain Knox has chosen. “I 
felt,” he writes in his preface, “that James was so supremely excellent a 
writer that a summary of his philosophy would be best given as far as 
possible in his own incomparable language. I have accordingly aimed 
largely at effective selection, and at stringing together his own expositions 
of his own most important doctrines, with a minimum of explanatory 
comment.” That Captain Knox has chosen the most difficult, but the 
only right, method of presenting James’s philosophy, no student of that 
philosophy will doubt ; and the happy ease with which he carries out this 
difficult method is one of the most remarkable features of the book, and 
impresses one with his mastery of his subject. ‘The “explanatory com- 
ment” which accompanies the “selection” is, indeed, kept down with 
severe conciseness to a minimum; but between the lines of it there is an 
extraordinary amount of suggestive reading for those who have eyes to see. 

So much for the method of Captain Knox’s book: its object is to show 
forth William James’s work in philosophy as all clustering round, and 
expressing, his Principles of Psychology. “Critics who have complained 
of the ‘ merely popular’ character of James’s philosophy have not troubled 
to acquaint themselves with the contents of his magnum opus.” “The 
revolution that James’s philosophy effects consists precisely in breaking 
down the barrier between philosophy and psychology. Hence his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology is by far the most truly philosophical work that he has 
produced; and, in fact, all his subsequent work consists in popularising 
and applying his psychological discoveries.” 

What, then, is the essential character of the teaching of the Principles 
of Psychology ? In one word, it is “Darwinian.” The thought which 
dominates it is that consciousness, in all its manifestations, is “ purposive ” 
—that “ knowing” and all other functions of mind have their use, and must 
677 
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be taken inseparably with the environment in which, as functions, they 
play their part: James “saw that if we are to embrace consciousness jp 
the evolutionary scheme, we must give up the idea that knowledge must ly 
useless. He faced the dilemma—either the Darwinian principle is inapplio. 
able to animal and human consciousness, or that consciousness must be an 
originative factor in the world ; and he boldly chose the latter alternative 
But to adopt this alternative is finally to discard the pre- Darwinian implica. 
tions of the word ‘evolution,’ as the opposite of ‘ epigenesis,’ i.e. as a denial 
of the possibility of real novelty. For James, the introduction of real novelty 
is the essential function of consciousness, and to get it he shrank as littl 
from recognising the reality of ‘chance’ as Darwin did from postulating 
‘accidental variations.’” This is admirably said: the whole compass of 
James’s philosophy, and indeed of the philosophy now chiefly associated 
with the name of Bergson, is included in these four sentences. “ Environ- 
ment” is not a once-for-all fixed condition of things independent of ws, 
It does not dominate us mechanically from without. In “ corresponding” 
with it we are free, inasmuch as we “correspond” with that which is, 
after all, largely of our own making. It is herein that James’s “empiri- 
cism” differs essentially from that of the older empiricists, Locke and 
Spencer, “who always sought to explain knowledge as the passive 
‘reproduction’ of an ‘independent order of nature.’ For these older 
empiricists, ‘learning by experience’ meant the hoarding of sens- 
impressions.” But for James “ ‘learning by experience’ means learning 
by experiment. ... In the extension of knowledge, thought does not 
simply lean on experiential data; it leads the way.” This means that, 
for James, and those who, with him, adopt the Darwinian point of view, 
“knowing” and “willing” are inseparable: “ will, as the exercise of 
choice (sc. from among presented alternatives), is just the functional aspect 
of human intelligence.” It means also an entire transformation of the 
conception of Reality ; it means that Reality is not an Absolute, a closed 
system which dominates us, its parts, ab initio, but an open system, 
a system in which we are not mere parts, but parts which are also, each 
one of them, the whole—that is, persons, who, by our free initiative of 
choice from among presented alternatives, are always bringing forth that 
which is new, always creating afresh the system of Reality which is the 
vehicle of our life. 

The conception of Reality, then, as an open not a closed system is 
evidently one which recommends itself strongly to those who, like James, 
are deeply conscious of the fact of “personality.” The only Reality which 
satisfies these minds is a “ Pluralistic Universe,” a Universe consisting of 
“monads,” to use the Leibnizian word—individual persons, each having 
spontaneity or “free-will.” “The only free-will,” says James, quoted by 
Captain Knox, “I have ever thought of defending is the character of 
novelty in fresh activity situations... . . Novelty is perpetually entering 
the world, and what happens there is not pure repetition, as the dogma of 
the literal uniformity of nature requires, Activity situations come, it 
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short, each with an original touch.” On this Captain Knox’s comment is: 
“Sth a declaration points forward to Bergson’s Creative Evolution, but 
the novelty it demands entered the scientific world (rather unobtrusively) 
with Darwin's ‘ spontaneous variation.’” 

Reality, then, as open system, system continually created by the free 
agency of persons, is what James’s psychology, true to its “keynote” 
“Darwinism without Materialism,” sets up against the Absolute—Reality 
conceived as a closed, once for all established, system of self-existent and 
self-consistent truth. The adherents of such a view of Reality naively 
commit themselves to scepticism and pessimism. Their view makes 
knowledge impossible, for it leaves knowledge with nothing to do; and 
it makes not only knowledge but all other forms of conduct impossible, 
for it substitutes the mechanical operation of the closed system for the 
free agency of persons in an open system. ‘The upholders of the Absolute 
are, in fact, scholastics whose instrument is the formal syllogism. Without 
a closed system to start from, it is impossible to syllogise. A provisionally 
closed system, if its compass is not large, is all very well: scientific results 
of value are obtained by means of the simplification effected by the 
supposition of such a closed system. But to attempt to simplify the 
Universe—that is an entirely different matter! The Universe, in which we 
have our being, cannot be simplified, cannot be closed, for the convenience 
of logic, without being misrepresented as object of philosophy. To attempt 
to simplify it, is, in a very true sense, to sacrifice man to the syllogism ; for 
in the closed Universe personality has no place—freedom and, with it, 
knowledge are non-existent in such a Universe: as Captain Knox puts it: 
“James’s philosophy essentially consists in the discovery that, under 
cover of an assumed distinction between philosophy and psychology, all 
the most vital questions of philosophy—questions concerning the nature 
of truth, of freedom, and of the meaning of life—have been eithér burked 
or begged—and begged, moreover, in the interests of no one but the sceptic 
and the pessimist.” 

Further, if Reality is a closed system, it consists of a finite number of 
“parts”—so many “laws” or “causes,” with their respective “ effects,” 
all separate and external to one another. There can be no “continuity” 
within such a system, no “interpenetration”—to use the term which 
Bergson, influenced, I think, by Plotinus, has brought into vogue. “Con- 
tinuity” and “ interpenetration ” elude syllogistic handling, and, naturally, 
those whose way of thinking is scholastic posit an Absolute which excludes 
them. Nothing is more characteristic of Darwin’s and James's thought 
than the hold which the conception of “continuity” has upon it—“ it is 
continuity of change, or consciousness as a moving continuum, that James 
is most solicitous about. This feature of consciousness, which James was 
the first to urge, is sublimated into a metaphysical idea of the first rank 
in the philosophy of Bergson. James’s vindication of conscious continuity 
rendered obsolete all previous abstract discussion of the relation of thought 
to time, though professed philosophers are only beginning to perceive this,” 
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Let me now add to my free rendering of Captain Knox’s exposition 
of his author two remarks suggested by the connection, Schegyrell 
brought out in this book, between the Darwinian conception of cop. 
tinuity” and the central place which “ personality "—the “ continuoy” 
var excellence—holds in the philosophy of James. My first remark js 
that we seem to have another influence, beyond that of the Darwiniar 
conception of “continuity,” at work in James’s mind compelling him—nc 
weaker word is proper—compelling him to make “ personality ” the centra 
point of his philosophy: that influence was his mystic New Englanc 
mood, for which Selthood is apt to be experienced, at times, as a rea 
presence comparable with that of God. James was a mystic and ; 
“ pragmatist” — not, perhaps, such a disparate union as it might a; 
first sight seem to be. Mysticism and pragmatism have this in commor, 
that both attempt to transcend the conceptual discretum of discourse, anc 
to realise the continuum by intuition of some sort: pragmatism, indeed 
as an open-universe philosophy, necessarily envisages Reality as a moving 
continuum, and this moving continuwm is experienced most adequately it 
the consciousness of one’s own personality. Here, in the primacy assigne¢ 
by both to “ personality,” pragmatism—or let us call it “humanism”— 
and mysticism meet. May it not be said that it was because “ mysticism’ 
was so conspicuously absent from Spencer’s genius that “ environment’ 
was conceived by him so rigidly as an external system dominating organism 
by mechanical necessity ? 

My other remark is, that Art, which “loves chance,” consorts wel! 
with pragmatism as we find the latter, in James, resulting at once from 
Darwinian influence and from the bias of his own native New England 
mysticism. And Art is, in this respect, only true to the greater life in 
which it inheres. Life, in all its manifestations—in the regions of science 
and of moral conduct, as well as in the region of art—‘ loves chance,” 
and is always adventuring out into the new. Pragmatism, as recognising 
this, is the philosophy to which, in the future, we must look for a theory 
of art. “Intellectualism” cannot furnish a theory of art, for “ intel 
lectualism,” the philosophy of the Absolute or closed Universe, cares only 
for the old repeated. ‘There is all the difference in the world between the 
two types of mind—that which is not adventurous and cares only for 
things which can be counted on to turn up again, and the other type, 
adventurous, which cares only for things which are new and unique. 
The former type of mind, when it takes to philosophy, posits a monistic, 
the latter a pluralistic, Universe. As Captain Knox says, “ Pluralism and 
monism are the dilemma of philosophy.” 

The last chapter (ix.) of Captain Knox’s book—“'Theory and Practice” 
—seems to me to be especially worthy of the careful attention of those who 
watch with interest the trend of present-day philosophical thought. It 
contains a presentment of the case for Pragmatism, or Humanism, which, 
I venture to think, puts the bulk of the current criticism directed against 
this, it must be admitted, badly understood philosophy out of action. I 
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vill not attempt to give any summary of this chapter, but hope that the 
readers of the Hibbert Journal will study it for themselves. If any of 
them should approach it, and Captain Knox’s book as a whole, with a 
prejudice against Humanism—this is surely the more expressive name, and 
ought to be generally adopted—they will, I am sure, after reading Captain 
Knox’s lucid pages, perceive that this philosophy—which, of course, is not 
new, but as old as thinking itself—is not the mischievous paradox which 
in some quarters it is held to be, but plain common sense; that, in fact, it 
has always, in some form or other, been at home among English-speaking 
people, showing itself in our Baconian philosophy, in Butler’s “ Probability 
the Guide of Life,” in our national Utilitarianism, in our Darwinism, and, 
perhaps most plainly of all, in the massive resistance which, on the whole, 
with only slight and local and temporary lapses, we have offered to 
scholastic systems mostly of foreign origin. Humanism, with the central 
place which it gives to the initiative of persons in an open world, is, after 
all, the philosophy of the English-speaking peoples for whom William 
James wrote. These peoples will not tolerate the Absolute. 

Captain Knox’s presentment of James’s Humanism is the finest, in 
conception and execution, with which I am acquainted—finer, I think, 
because inspired by more intimate knowledge and sympathy, than that in 
M. Boutroux’s charming William James; and I hope, in the interest of the 
advance of philosophy, that it will be widely read. 

The portrait with which, by the kindness of Mrs Sears, Captain Knox’s 
volume is enriched is far the best I have seen, and will enhance the value 
of the book, especially for all those in America and France and England 


who knew William James personally and loved him. 
J. A. Srewart, 


Oxrorp. 





The Life of Andrew Martin Fairbairn, D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., first 
Principal of Mansfield College.—By W. B. Selbie, M.A., D.D.— 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1914. 


I nearp Dr Fairbairn preach in the Bute Hall of the University of 
Glasgow on 9th January 1887. He took as his text John i. 18 and xiv, 
1-9. It was a sermon of wide learning, deep thought, and great 
eloquence, and made a deep impression; but what touched and moved 
me (and I found from subsequent conversation many others of my 
fellow-students) most was the tender and beautiful allusion that the 
preacher made to the influence of his mother, and, through her teaching 
and training, of his grandfather, Andrew Martin, whose name he was 
proud to bear. I have mentioned this incident because it indicates the 
impression he made on those who were brought into contact with him, 
that the man in his loving heart was a more precious treasure even than 
the scholar and thinker in his richly stored and finely tempered mind. It 
was that sermon, and especially that allusion, which made me decide 
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to seek admission to Mansfield College, that I might come under the 
influence and inspiration of such a teacher. As a fellow-countryman, 
knowing and proud of the religious history of Scotland, and as a devoted 
disciple of the late Edward Caird, whose Hegelianism then still held me by 
its spell, I may with all due modesty claim to have had a keener unde. 
standing and a closer fellowship with Dr Fairbairn than most of my 
fellow-students. In the walks, which were a privilege he granted his 
students, Scottish religion and German philosophy were generally the 
subjects of his conversation, in which he sometimes laid bare his heart 4 
well as displayed his mind. Although the opportunity for such inter. 
course ceased with the only too brief student days in Oxford, yet th 
intimacy thus begun was maintained by letters sufficiently to enable me ty 
offer an estimate of the value of this biography by his successor, whic 
rests on a personal knowledge that I may claim to be adequate for 
the purpose. 

Without reserve and hesitation I can most heartily recommend the 
volume. Not only has the best use been made of the rather scanty 
material available, but the judgment is discriminating, erring, if at all, on 
the side of restraint rather than of excess of the affection and admiration 
which the writer shares with all the disciples of this great teacher. As | 
have-read the volume I have not found any occasions for dissent and many 
reasons for cordial agreement. Although the plan has involved here and 
there the repetition of a fact or date, the author has done well in throwing 
into due prominence, by devoting special chapters to them, what may he 
called the dominant interests and the conspicuous services of Dr Fairbaim, 
as the titles indicate: “ Relations with English Congregationalism,” “The 
Founding of Mansfield College,” “'Theological Work: Constructive and 
Controversial,” “ Educational Work.” Without in any way depreciating 
his public and literary work, one may say that, as he himself lived, thought, 
and toiled for Mansfield College first of all, subordinating all else to its 
claims, so it remains his most enduring and fame-preserving and diffusing 
monument. That a Scottish dissenter, sprung from the people, and never 
ashamed of the people from whom he sprang (quite unintentionally I have 
slipped into one of his mannerisms), should gain the knowledge and under- 
standing of English Congregationalism which made him one of its most 
influential leaders, should so identify himself with the educational interests 
of English Nonconformity as to speak with a voice of quite exceptional 
authority on its most difficult problems, and should so overcome the 
prejudices, academic, social, and religious, of Oxford as to secure a position 
of high honour and great influence in it—this is a threefold achievement 
which bears convincing testimony to the greatness of his gifts, the width 
of his sympathy, and the virile vigour of his personality. What he 
accomplished was not due to any facile adaptation of himself to his chang- 
ing environment ; for all through he remained himself, and what he was 
he owed to his Scottish home and its training. With all his universality 
of knowledge and versatility of interest, he remained in the core of him 
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' characteristically Scottish, and sometimes even he offended English 
prejudices by his praise of the superiority of things Scottish. It will most 
accord, however, with the purpose of this Journal if in what remains of 
my review I confine myself to the consideration of Dr Fairbairn as a 
theologian, as scholar and as thinker. 

To me one of the most illuminating sentences in the book is found in 
the appreciation of his Bathgate ministry by Mr Andrew Law: “To his 
own people he gave of his best. In later years, when fame had come, and 
when thousands were crowding to hear him, his sermons were wonderful, 
but somehow as time went on the weight of learning seemed to smother 
the fire of those early days” (p. 53). In his own inner life he remained 
the fervent evangelical believer ; in his sermons, when he did not regard 
the occasion as demanding one of his great oratorical efforts, his learning 
was kept in due subjection ; in his relations with his students and his 
advice to them regarding their work as ministers, the wisdom and grace of 
his pastoral experience again and again appeared; but in his lectures, 
addresses, and sermons on special occasions, I must frankly confess the 
marvellous intellect with its prodigal resources concealed rather than 
revealed the generous and passionate Christian personality. One instance 
may be given, and a reference to the occasion on p. 383 may excuse the 
use of it as an illustration. He preached at the centenary of the 
Montrose Congregational Church, of which I was then pastor. In the 
morning his text was 2 Corinthians v. 14, “'The love of Christ constraineth 
us,” and the sermon was an outpouring of his Christian heart, and is 
remembered to-day with tender gratitude. In the evening he sought to 
answer the question, “ What think ye of Christ?” (Matthew xxii. 42). 
The congregation was amazed, but also bewildered, by his learning and 
his power. 

This duality is the clue to his work as a theologian. While what he 
did accomplish places him in the very front rank—he had few if any 
equals, and no superior, among Christian thinkers in his own time—yet 
the measure of his greatness is that he did not accomplish for the restate- 
ment of the Christian Gospel all that those who knew and loved him best 
expected from him. Doubtless his manifold service of the churches and 
the community, as well as his whole-hearted devotion to his college, 
hindered his carrying out his literary plans, and so realising his construc- 
tive purpose, although it seems to me a theologian will do his best work 
if kept in close touch with the thought and life of the Christian churches 
in the world. But the explanation seems to lie deeper; and Dr Selbie 
shows his insight in indicating it: “A more pertinent criticism is that 
which suggests that he stopped short at the point to which his own early 
investigations had led him, and never moved much further. As has already 
been indicated, the religious crisis through which he had himself passed 
conditioned his thinking ever afterwards. . . . Thus he always seemed to 
move in the thought-world of Dorner and Hegel, and was never quite at 
home with Ritschl, Wellhausen, and Harnack ” (p. 185). But I should 
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carry the explanation a step further. The evangelical experience of his 
early days was never fused with the idealist philosophy to which in this 
mental crisis he fled as a city of refuge. When my own thinking drove ig 
from Hegelianism towards Ritschlianism—although I may add that I never 
have been as Ritschlian as for a time I was Hegelian—I did feel that the 
intellectual sympathy of my loved and honoured teacher was not with m 
as it had been. Personally interested as he was in my work upon the 
subject, I never got an expression of his own views on Ritschl and his 
school. I am not so impertinent as to suggest that it would have been, 
gain if Dr Fairbairn had passed through the same phases of thought; but 
I do think, and I may say with all possible gratitude and reverence for al] 
he was to me and did for me, that he would have given a more adequate 
theological interpretation of his own Christian experience had he been mor 
appreciative of religious psychology as well as philosophy, of the experi- 
mental as well as the speculative method in theology. He makes the 
conception of God regulative of theology, and Christ’s idea of God of 
Christian theology, while it is the Church’s conception of Christ which 
makes the Christian Church ; and throughout the standpoint is intellectual. 
ist and never quite adequate to the genuine and intense Christian piety 
which was his own personal possession. If I might so put my impression, 
the heat of his piety and the light of his philosophy are never quite 
brought to the same focus. The exposition of the doctrine of Gods 
Fatherhood is his main constructive contribution ; on the person of Christ 
much that he has written has great value; but the doctrine of the atone 
ment, in which he was at home experimentally, he never succeeded in 
setting forth theologically. His series of articles on Christ’s “ Attitude to 
His own Death,” in the Expositor for 1896 “ goes,” as Dr Denney writes, 
“some way to supply the deficiencies of his earlier work” (p. 323). But 
must add regretfully, “only some way.” His method seems to me too 
intellectualistic to do justice to the subject. One wishes that he had learned 
something from a younger theologian, whom personally he very highly 
esteemed—the Rev. Dr P. T. Forsyth, whose concentrated interest in 
the Cross one would have been glad to find in the wider context of 
Dr Fairbairn’s idealist philosophy. 

As a friend of mine, himself a Hegelian, once put it, we want Ritschl 
in the bosom of Hegel. We do want the evangelical Christian experience 
in the framework of an idealist philosophy of history, but a philosophy 
less dominantly intellectualistic than any current systems of idealism have 
been, and doing fuller justice to the moral conscience and the religious 
consciousness, which must be determinative in a Christian theology even 
more than the speculative intellect. If it should be given to any of 
Dr Fairbairn’s disciples to go beyond the work of their master in this 
respect, nevertheless they will feel that he, more than any other influence, 
made them what they are as Christian thinkers, that he “ being dead still 
speaks” through them, and that any work they may accomplish is a tribute 
to him, and just the kind of tribute that he, in the largeness of his heart, 
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yould have most desired. In continuing his testimony and influence, all 
his old students will join in warm appreciation of the service rendered to 
the common task, which he has left them as a sacred trust, by one of their 


sumber in this volume. 
Atrrep E. Garvie. 
New Coutteee, Hampsteap, N.W. 





War and Insurance-—An Address delivered before the Philosophical 
Union of the University of California at its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
at Berkeley, California, August 27, 1914.—By Professor Josiah 
Royce of Harvard.—London: Macmillan, 1914. 


Tuts is a profoundly interesting little book, being a lecture given at the 
end of a course on “Communities of Interpretation,” and applying the 
principles therein discussed to the question of the world-wide war which 
had broken out meanwhile. It is as clear, and yet deeply thought out and 
felt, as everything Dr Royce writes. Yet, as will appear from our brief 
account of it, it lacks the actuality, the moral for our present troubles, 
which the author is most concerned to give us if he can. 

The idea which the lecture suggests is derived from two sources 
Kant’s analysis of love and hate as two inseparable motives in human 
society which have somehow to be reconciled in a world-community of free 
and yet co-operating States, and Mr Charles Peirce’s logical theory of the 
nature of interpretation. It works out in this way. The first and most 
natural tendency of human beings is to associate in pairs. Now, every 
couple, whether of individuals or of nations, contains in it the seeds both 
of attachment and of opposition. Even the married couple, apart from 
their children, maintains but an armed peace. It is the intervention of a 
third party which creates loyalty and gives stability to the association. 
This is obviously the case in the simplest instance, the family, where the 
strongest bond is the child. Out of the loyalties thus created by third 
party associations we get the international unit, the State. But between 
States the difficulties are enormously increased by the fact that the separate 
loyalties created are themselves a noble and valuable thing. To be “all 
for the State ” has often seemed the highest ideal for the individual, as in 
ancient Rome ; in any case, the service of the State is a school of self- 
denial and sometimes of heroism. Hence, in relations between States we 
have the conflict, not only, or primarily, of hatred and self-interest, but of 
pride and enthusiasm for something greater and better than ourselves. 
How to reconcile, without destroying, such passions as these is one of the 
greatest problems facing mankind. 

At this point we come to Dr Royce’s practical suggestion. He shows 
that there are (at least) three forms of what he calls “Communities of 
Interpretation”: the judicial community, the banker’s community, the 
community of insurance. In each of these cases there is a third party 
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intervening between two others, and establishing a greater degree of 
reasonable stability than could have been achieved without it, Ip 
international relations some attempt has been made to realise the two 
former communities, but none to touch the latter. We have the Hague 
tribunal and various forms of arbitral courts set up for special purposes; 
and the financial community, increasingly international, was expected 
by many people to prove the greatest safeguard against such a cop. 
flagration as we are now witnessing. But there is as yet no form of 
international insurance. Dr Royce believes, and we think rightly, that 
of all the business relations and forms of practical community yet devised 
the insurance relations are the most fruitful. We see the proof of this 
in the extension of insurance to more and more sides of human life; 
national health and naval insurance are two conspicuous recent examples, 
If this can be done between individuals in one State, why not, ask 
Dr Royce, between States as units? “ Begin to make visible,” he says, 
“the community of mankind, not merely in alliances . . . ambiguous and 
irritating, and of arbitration treaties likely to be broken . . . but in the 
form of a sufficiently large board of financially expert trustees, with inter- 
national membership and guided by the practically unanimous consent 
of the insuring nations.” The funds would be put in the charge of a well- 
known and “essentially neutral Power, such as Sweden or Switzerland? 
and invested in various parts of the world in various securities. The 
insurance body would have no direct political powers or duties whatever, 
though it would act “ in free co-operation with the Hague tribunal.” 

The following is suggested as a first list of calamities against which 
insurance might be made: earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, migratory 
pestilences, destructive storms, recurrent famines and crop failures, marine 
disasters. 'Then—to introduce the risks of war—* the destruction in 
war time of private property belonging to the subjects of unquestionably 
neutral States.” This, it is hoped, would lead to more and more insurance 
against all losses caused by war. But this brings in one of the gravest 
practical difficulties connected with working such a scheme in the case of 
war risks. ‘ Who committed the first act of war?” For no nation, com- 
mitting the first act of war, would receive any compensation. Financiers 
will make the judicial decision required on the point. 

Such is the scheme, and it merits consideration, both for the earnest 
ness and philosophic breadth of its conception and for the urgency of the 
evils it is intended to meet. We cannot afford to neglect anything which 
promises to knit mankind more closely together. 

But as soon as we test the scheme by any actual crisis of which we 
have experience, we realise how far it is from reality. It is significant 
that Dr Royce does not refer to any actual or possible war in illustration 
of the working of his plan. Think of the present war and the question of 
who committed the first act. We, on our side, have no doubt; but the 
Germans have throughout held that the Russian mobilisation was their 
casus belli. Is it to be supposed that in any state of society which we cat 
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imagine, we on our side, and the Germans on theirs, would be content to 
allow the question of indemnity for the losses of this war to be settled by six 
eminent bankers sitting in peaceful seclusion in Stockholm or Berne ? 

Or take another point. If a nation is conquered in war and disappears 
from the family of nations, provision is to be made that the rights of the 
dead State lapse, and its insured funds would return to the general fund, 
to be used by the remaining members of the community of mutual 
insurance. Poor Poland, and all Polands yet to be! There is actually to 
bea premium on strong Powers swallowing up their weaker neighbours! 

The plan wants actuality, and yet it is an attractive idea. Perhaps it 
might grow strong on non-war risks, and then proceed in conjunction with 
the court of international arbitration to deal with more directly political 
matters. It might provide funds for an international navy and police. 
International insurance against such calamities as do not arouse national 
passions would appear feasible enough, though it will be noticed that the 
various evils mentioned, earthquake, famine, and pestilence, are things that 
afflict mainly the less civilised countries which have no funds to contribute. 
The one immediate suggestion which Dr Royce offers is perhaps the least 
feasible of all, viz. that the victorious Powers in the present war should 
offer their indemnities as a nest-egg for the fund. It is difficult to imagine 
anything less likely to happen, after we have spent hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of millions in rescuing a devastated Belgium. 

But these considerations ought not to prevent everyone who is working 
for a united humanity from pondering over the thesis, and trying to 
discover in what ways the true ideas with which it abounds might be put 
in practice. F. S. Marvin. 

BeRKHAMSTED, 





The Immorality of Non-Resistance.—By the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas.— 
Birmingham : Cornish Brothers, 1915.—Pp. xviii+108. 


Mx Lioyp Tuomas, in this short but illuminating collection of sermons, 
has treated a pressing case of conscience. No thinker can approve of 
warfare, and all that it involves, without a serious examination of the 
conditions under which warfare is begun. There is a temptation to adopt 
the dogma of non-resistance as a short cut to the solution of a problem 
which is embarrassing and painful, and Mr Lloyd Thomas is susceptible, 
beyond many others, to the distressing character of the alternative to non- 
resistance. In these addresses he raises the whole discussion to a clearer 
light, and vindicates the duty of actively defending certain causes to which 
we are committed, when argument and persuasion fail. 

Can we affirm this duty in face of the fact that non-resistance com- 
mends itself to many spiritually minded men? I think the answer to this 
question may be found if we consider the boundaries of the divine omni- 
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potence. With Spinoza we may see in the general laws of nature ap 
expression of the divine mind. For those laws operate on the whole ing 
beneficent way. Yet they often press hardly upon individuals. Here we 
find the function of the religious community. It is that men should be 
fellow-workers with God; completing the divine purpose by conscious and 
energetic co-operation towards what is best; healing the wounds and 
binding up the sores which are a necessary part of the individual's lot 
Such seems to me the function of the Free Catholic Church of which My 
Thomas has been the eloquent prophet. I am indebted to him personally 
for his reconciliation of religious aspiration with the irresistible impule 
towards the active defence of what seems the right. 
Frank Grancur, 
Universiry Cottecr, NotrincuaM. 





The Christian Life in the Modern World.—By Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, D.D.—Macmillan Company, New York, 1915. 


In this volume of essays Dr Peabody discourses lucidly and suggestively 
on applied Christianity. He sets himself the task of replying to the 
loudly asserted contention that the ideals of Christian life are no longer 
practicable under the stress and strain of modern exigencies. The book 
arrives at an opportune moment. All sorts and conditions of men ar 
proclaiming the failure of Christianity in the region of life and conduct, 
Nearly all the ills of our social world, the poverty of the poor, the fetid 
slum, the disintegration of the family, the war between Capital and Labou, 
and finally, the flaming fires of the war in which at the moment nearly all 
Europe is involved, all testify to the complete breakdown of the Christian 
ideal of human relations, whether social, industrial, national, or inter- 
national. If ever the day dawns 


When conquered wrong and conquering right 
Acclaim a world set free, 


it must be by the rise into power of other forces and ideals than those of 
the Christian gospel. Life to-day is so complex, its problems so undreamt 
of by ancient prophets, its growth into new power, its command of new 
forces, its new relations so impossible of escape, that the laws and principles 
which seemed sufficient for life in the simple and comparatively narrow 
world of the first century are found to be quite inadequate for the vaster 
world of the twentieth century. So, with many variations, runs the charge. 
“ None of us are Christians,” a distinguished philosopher has lately affirmed, 
“and we all know, no matter what we say, that we ought not to be. We 
have lived a long time now the professors of a creed which, if practised, 
would be as immoral as unreal.” 
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Dr Peabody sets himself the task of showing, in opposition to this 
contention, that the “ Laws of Life after the mind of Christ” are not, 
when rightly understood, in the least out of date or inadequate to the 
solution of our difficulties. All turns on “rightly understood.” If, 
indeed, we are face to face with an imperilled or defeated Christianity, it 
is because we have taken it by the letter rather than the spirit, and have 
looked to it for rules of conduct rather than principles of life. “The 
fundamental fallacy with regard to the alleged failure of Christian teach- 
ing,” writes our author, “is the confusion of the temporary, occasional, 
and incidental aspects of the Gospel with its universal, spiritual, and 
permanent message.” ‘Taken literally, the Sermon on the Mount leads, 
as an eloquent Bishop once declared, to social disaster. Literalism 
applied to the New Testament is essentially misleading and unhistorical. 
If the precepts of Christ are interpreted by the letter, “Take no 
thought for the morrow” becomes an impossibility. Let a man inter- 
rogate his own heart, and he will have to admit that this is not only a 
foolish but an immoral position. All we believe, all we hope, all we have 
become, is the result of doing just the opposite. Precepts only, even 
the precepts of the Gospel, are often self-contradictory. At one moment 
Jesus counsels non-resistance, and at another commends soldierliness : 
“They that take the sword shall perish with the sword”; “In that day, he 
that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.” At one time 
he offers peace, at another he comes not to send peace but a sword. He 
proclaims the kingdom of God as coming in outward clouds of glory, yet 
finds that kingdom within the human heart. To one disciple he says, 
“Come unto me and I will give you rest”; to another, “If any man will 
come after me, let him take up his cross and follow.” In one saying he 
commends social equality, “I will give unto this last even as unto thee”; 
in another saying he announces the law of cumulative inequality, “ Unto 
everyone that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance, but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” What 
do these contradictions indicate except the duty of penetrating through 
the occasionalism of the teaching to the principles which these incidental 
utterances disclose; passing from the letter to the spirit, and realising, 
with Edward Caird, that “true Christianity is not something which was 
published in Palestine and which has been handed down by a dead 
tradition ever since; but is a living and growing spirit, and learns the 
lessons of history, and is ever manifesting new powers and leading on to 
new truths.” Here is the key to Dr Peabody's application of Christianity 
to our modern world. Christianity is the “power of an endless life.” 
Power and Life are its leading motifs. Christianity is neither a code of 
ethics nor a form of legislation; it is a way of life. Christ is found 
giving various counsels to various people, and often jealously careful to 
avoid definite precept. Is he asked to divide a heritage? He refuses, and 
throws the man back on a principle of life, “ Beware of covetousness.” How 
vague! Yes, but then no precept can be more than an illustration, for 
Vor. XIII.—No. 3. 45 
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the conditions of the same kind of act are never exactly the same. The 


precept must be applied in the spirit. ” 
It is Christianity understood as a spirit of life and power rather than as 
a table of commandments that Dr Peabody applies to the solution of the In one 
problems of a modern world. When Eucken asks, “ Is Christianity equal “ vague. 
to the situation in which the modern world finds itself?” our author replies Great — 
with Eucken himself, “It is, if it be understood as a spirit of life, not forward 
dependent either on credal formulations or any occasional precept, but on this m 
universal truths and principles which can be as readily applied to the nothing 
new and unprecedented conditions of to-day as to the conditions of any It smot 
earlier time.” Thus in the business world, with its new problems, experi- It i 
ence has brought men round by unexpected roads to new applications of —least 
Christian idealism. “I am among you as one that serveth,” said Jesus, mainta 
and it appears that the recognition of service is the only thing that can which 
prevent business from becoming a form of gambling or robbery and to the 
civilisation a sordid scene of greed and piracy. The only legitimate Christi 
business is that which serves the needs and promotes the healthy life of time t 
the community. The true test of any form of business is to be found in to criti 
the degree it advances or opposes the general good. While enriching the to prov 
individual we do not recognise its legitimacy unless it enriches the com- To 
munity. Every honest business is at the same time a benefaction. The only Headl. 
way of reconciliation between Capital and Labour is the humanising of both whole 
as factors in the law of service, and the candid admission that human which 


relations can never be peaceably adjusted except by loyalty to something result 
higher and diviner than profits and wages. The many and varied schemes of Ne 


now so vigorously undertaken by intelligent employers, of arbitration, sophic 
co-operation, profit-sharing, and industrial partnership, bear witness to the more 
truth that business may be developed into a system of mutual advantage, Resun 
approximating more and more to the spirit of the golden rule, “Thou empha 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” But it 
In like manner Dr Peabody treats of the uses of money, of the modem Episec 
State, of international relations, and of the province and duty of the Church Th 
in our new world. For even the Church labours under new conditions and at the 


deals with problems unknown to the New Testament. Unless it compre- impar 
hends within its proper sphere, not worship, clergy, doctrine, and charity Head] 
alone, but the whole troubled world of modern life, its war of classes, its he dis 
dissensions of industry, its sins of property, its social questions, it will find not c 
itself thrust aside as a played-out institution, no longer effective for the gests | 
world’s betterment. But there are no definite rules by which the Church really 
may fulfil its mission. It is by a spirit of life it acts and moves, even as faith. 
the Founder of Christianity said of himself that the Spirit of the Lord tive C 
was upon him, anointing him to heal, to deliver, to give sight, to set at guish 
liberty, and so to bring in the Acceptable Year. unort 
JoszerH Woop. Baur 

CrowBoroucu. speak 
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The Miracles of the New Testament.—By A. C. Headlam, D.D.— 
London: Murray, 1914. 
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H 
han as 
of the In one of the most imaginative scenes ot Peer Gynt, Ibsen introduces a : 
"equal “yague, shapeless, ubiquitous, inevitable, invulnerable Thing” called the i 
replies Great Boyg, to symbolise the dull resistance of traditionalism to the | 
fe, not forward movements of thought. Wherever the explorer seeks to advance, 
Dut on this mysterious mass is in the way. There is nothing to strike, and 
tO the nothing strikes back: “'The Great Boyg conquers, but does not fight.” 
f any It smothers progress by an eternal “ easy-goingness.” * 
Xperi- It implies no disrespect towards our contemporary defenders of miracles 
ms of —least of all towards the learned author of the present volume—if one 
Jesus, maintains that the strength of their case does not lie in the arguments | 
ut can which they adduce, but in the appeal which they are still able to make j 
y and to their readers’ vague Boyg-like feeling that miracles are essential to | 
imate Christianity. ‘That feeling is, however, weakening, and may be trusted in i 
ife of time to disappear ; so that the main business of liberal theologians is not 
nd in to criticise the argument with which these writers seek to prop it up, but i 
g the to provide something that may take its place when the final collapse comes. 
com- To one who approaches the question from this point of view Dr 


- only Headlam’s book provides much food for thought. It seeks to cover the 
both whole field of conflict, except that small (but important) corner of it in 
aman which a pamphlet-fight between bishops and professors broke out as a 
thing result of the Kikuyu incident last year (p. 18). It deals with the history 
lemes of New Testament criticism, so far as it affects miracles, with the philo- 
tion, sophical problems that are involved, with the documentary evidence, and 
> the more specifically with the crucial cases of the Virgin Birth and the 
tage, Resurrection. It is not original. Its points have been put, with varying 
‘hou emphasis, many times before, and have as many times been answered. 
But it is a convenient summary of the ordinary Anglican (we might add 
dern Episcopal) apologetic on this question. 

urch There is one characteristic of the book against which we must protest 
and at the outset, and we believe that the protest will be backed by every 
pe impartial reader. No controversialist, least of all a scholar of Dr 


unity Headlam’s eminence, should allow himself to speak of writers with whom 
5 Its he disagrees in the way in which he constantly does in this book. He is 
find not content to patronise other critics, or even to despise them. He sug- 


the gests that they are dishonest—pretending to argue questions which they have 
arch really begged ; and disloyal—seeking to disprove and to destroy the Christian 
n as faith. He gives his sanction to the misleading phrase and idea of “ Nega- 
ord tive Criticism ”—misleading, because good critics and bad critics are distin- 
; at guished simply by their use of critical methods, not by the orthodoxy or 
unorthodoxy, the positiveness or negativeness, of their results. He takes 
Baur and Schweitzer as typical of liberal theology (pp. 150-153). He 
speaks as though a whole school of criticism for the last hundred and fifty 


1 Peer Gynt, act ii, scene 7: Archer’s translation and introduction. 
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years had aimed at “destroying the authority of the Gospels and the 
traditional character of Christian teaching” (p. 157). He suggests that 
all the sound constructive work lies to the credit of the conservative school, 
This attitude and these accusations are a serious blemish on the book. It 
is difficult to read with patience and charity what seems to have been 
written with too little of either. May we express a hope that in future 
editions pp. 149-157, 166, 179, 211, 235, 260, 275, 310, 334, and some 
others, will be revised ? 

Previous writers have taken pains to define the word “miracle.” Dy 
Headlam refuses to define it. “A definition,” he says, “should come at 
the end of a discussion, not at the beginning” (p. 1). This may be true 
of the final statement in which a writer sums up his investigation into the 
meaning of his subject. But, unless some preliminary definition is also 
given, how is the writer to keep his argument clear, or the reader to follow 
it intelligently? More than once in the course of this book (e.g. pp. 5, 1, 
71) such a definition is needed. At p. 314, within a few pages of the end, 
we read: “ If this be the case, surely we have here real evidence of a strong 
spiritual force in the world, abnormal in its character. We are told that 
this is not miraculous. That depends entirely upon what definition we 
have given of miracles.” Of course it does. But Dr Headlam has given 
none at all. And the reader finds himself committed to the view that the 
faith-cures of the Gospels, unlike other instances of such phenomena, were 
miraculous—“ it is only a pedantic and academic use of terms,” Dr Headlam 
assures him, “which would deny that events like these are miraculous” 
(p- 314). Most readers would prefer even a pedantic and academic use of 
terms to this deus ex machina appearance of Miracle at the end of an 
argument with which it really has nothing to do. 

But what is Dr Headlam’s final definition of miracles? He is not 
prepared to give “a formal and precise definition,” but contents himself 
with a description: “ A miracle means really the supremacy of the spiritual 
forces of the world to an extraordinarily marked degree over the mere 
material ” (p. 335). The reader who reaches this point begins to wonder 
why there should be any controversy about so evident a proposition. No 
one who takes a religious view of the world would shrink from accepting 
such a formula. It then becomes a matter of taste, or of the amount of 
weight we give to tradition, or of the nature of our personal experiences, 
whether we find our convictions of the supremacy of the spiritual forces of 
the world expressed in this or that kind of miracle. Dr Headlam admits 
this too. “If this or that event,” he says, “seems to anyone incredible, 
there is no reason why a man should feel compelled to say or think that he 
believes it” (p. 338). The natural result of such a position is the view 
which liberal theologians have for so long been urging, namely, that the 
belief in particular miracles should not be made a test of orthodoxy, or of 
admission to the ministry of the Church. If Dr Headlam does not mean 
this, we do not understand his position. If he does, we welcome his 
charity and" good sense. 
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The first part of Dr Headlam’s argument, in which he shows that 
science and philosophy do not exclude the possibility of miracles, may 
really be “taken as read.” No one seriously denies this nowadays. But 
it is not legitimate to turn this negative argument into a positive one. 
Though we know too little of the real constitution of nature to say that 
miracles are impossible—both we and Dr Headlam (in spite of his subse- 
quent view) are here using “miracle” in the popular sense of the word 
—we know enough about it to create a strong presumption against the 
likelihood of any particular miracle. The law of gravitation, for instance, 
works so well in ordinary experience that hardly any amount of evidence 
would convince us of the truth of a case of levitation nowadays. And if 
so, it rests with the defenders of miracles to show that certain ancient 
evidence for such occurrences is stronger than the mass of modern evidence 
against them. The extreme improbability of miracles makes the plea for 
their possibility a little pedantic. 

Again, no Christian will underrate the world-wide importance of his 
religion. He may be excused for comparing its introduction into the world 
with the first appearance of life, or of reason, in the course of evolution 
(pp. 107 ff.). But the whole trend of such an analogy is to suggest that 
the new spiritual element came into the world without any break in the 
orderly sequence of birth and death, cause and effect—in short (still 
speaking popularly) without a miracle. If we were able to approach the 
problem afresh, from the modern point of view, instead of trying always to 
adjust our position towards the science and tradition of another age, we 
should never dream of positing miracles as a condition of the entrance of 
Christianity into the world. Why cannot Dr Headlam, and those who 
think with him, accept the logical result of the position outlined on 
pp. 142-145, and say that the belief in miracles was once a necessary and 
salutary mode of Christian revelation, but that from our point of view, to 
which “ God reveals Himself in other ways,” it must be replaced by some- 
thing more rational and more edifying? His reason is one which under- 
lies nearly every form of the defence of miracles. It is, on the last 
analysis, a distrust of human nature, disguising itself as trust in God. 
“If we believe,” says Dr Headlam, “that Christianity is in any sense true, 
and accept the fact of God’s revelation through Christ, can we really 
believe that God would allow the belief in Christianity to grow up based 
on what were illusions?” (p. 145). This begs the question, so far as it 
forgets that Christianity was based on other things besides miracle-belief, 
and that the “ miracles” were not all of them illusions. But, in any case, 
why should we not admit an element of illusion in the origins of Christi- 
anity? We make similar assumptions every day in the case of other 
religions, whose influence upon the world ‘has hardly been less than that of 
Christianity. Our whole philosophy of history, our whole theory of educa- 
tion, our patriotism, our social sanctions, our moral values, our system 
of credit—they are all permeated with this idea of the value of illusion. 
There is not space to work out the point here, But it is of vital importance. 
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Once realised, it undermines the traditional defence of miracles, and Provides Birth is 
a new point d’appui for Christian apologetics. that it c 

In the second part of his book, which we cannot describe at length, We 
Dr Headlam deals with the critical aspect of the question. The criti] represen 
argument against the trustworthiness of the New Testament evidence fo recognis 
miracles is necessarily detailed and cumulative, and we cannot expect elements 
unanimity upon all points. Summarily, Dr Headlam’s position is (i,) thet reconstr 
the belief that Jesus worked miracles goes back to the first generation of which, 
Christians, and was general among them; (ii.) that the stories in the ultimate 
Gospels are only a selection from those which were in circulation ; (iii.) that book, st 


Jesus Himself claimed to work miracles; (iv.) that the Apostolic Church find litt 
did the same ; and (v.) that the so-called critical rejection of this evidence 
starts by assuming the impossibility of miracles. Of these, (i.), (ii.), and (iv.) Oxi 
prove nothing to one who believes that the New ‘Testament witnesses were 
predisposed both by their habit of mind and by their Messianic hopes to 


interpret faith-healing and other unusual phenomena in Jesus’ ministry as The S 
miracles, Dr Headlam does not meet this objection. As to (iii.), we do not Ba 
find it difficult nowadays to believe that Jesus shared the popular diagnosis M. 


of insanity as “ possession” by an evil spirit: why should we shrink from 
supposing that He also shared the popular predisposition to seek and find Dr Jor 


miracles in exorcism, faith-healing, and other striking incidents of His Babylo 
ministry? As for the last point, (v.), it is a general charge against critics, (c, 2008 
with no names given, and no instances to justify it. We have already said feature 
what we think of this method of argument. useful | 

In dealing with the Resurrection, Dr Headlam will allow no “ medi- CUSSeS | 


ating” theories. Canon Streeter, Professor Lake, and Dr Rashdall are proble 
equally condemned (pp. 256 ff.). Yet he is unable—indeed, he hardly Finally 
attempts—to shake the impression produced by Professor Lake’s brilliant the dis 


analysis of the Resurrection narratives:'! nor does he seem to feel the great ¢ 
difficulties which have driven cautious thinkers like Canon Streeter into an these | 
attempt to revise the traditional hypothesis of the manner of the Resurrec- to the 
tion, while retaining their belief in its historical truth and spiritual value, Th 
As to the Virgin Birth, “ we believe it, not for the particular evidence in “ee 
its favour, but because it comes to us as part of the Christian tradition, with o 
and harmonises with that tradition” (p. 270). By this last phrase I may 
Dr Headlam means particularly that it “ harmonises with the conception the m 


of the sinlessness of Jesus ” (p. 298). But exactly how it does so, he fails Palest 
to say. One would think that God could as easily produce a sinless Germ: 
birth from two sinful parents as from one. This attitude towards the Virgin thing 
Birth leads inevitably to the Immaculate Conception. Nor can we pass and ¢ 
without comment the statement that the belief in the Virgin Birth “has bicmap 
created the whole of the Christian ideal of motherhood” (p. 298). Ifit resem 
has done so, it has certainly not been in virtue of the idea of virginity. At th 
That has, on the contrary, favoured the ugly view of marriage underlying Israel 
monasticism and the celibacy of the clergy. Indeed, the idea of the Virgin under 

1 Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. lays 
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Birth is rejected by not a few Christians nowadays on the very ground 
that it casts an aspersion upon the divine law of sex. 

We have been forced to criticise this book, because we regard it as 
representative of a widespread but mistaken point of view. But we gladly 
recognise, and would end by drawing attention to, the presence in it of 
elements which are not merely controversial, but contain hope of future 
reconstruction. Of these the greatest is the very moderate formula in 
which, after a constant threat of more formidable things, Dr Headlam 
ultimately expresses his own belief in miracles. If he were to write another 
book, starting from the point at which this one ends, we should probably 


find little to criticise in it. 
J. M. Tuompson. 


Oxrorp. 





The Schweich Lectures, 1912. The Relations between the Laws of 
Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples.—By C. H. W. Johns, 
M.A., Litt.D.—London: Milford (for the British Academy), 1914. 


Dr Jouns’ lectures centre upon the problem of the influence of the old 
Babylonian code of laws, associated with the name of Hammurabi 
(c. 2000 ».c.), upon the Mosaic legislation. ‘The first deals with general 
features of Babylonian law, special attention being paid to those that are 
useful for comparison with the Israelite legislation. In the second he dis- 
cusses at length the resemblances and differences. The third handles the 
problems of relationship, upon which the Preface is also to be consulted. 
Finally, a valuable addition is the helpful survey of the bibliography since 
the discovery of the Code of Hammurabi in 1902. Dr Johns has done a 
great deal of solid and permanent work in Assyriology, and the subject of 
these lectures he has made his own. His book is a positive contribution 
to the problems, and is as thoroughly readable as it is important. 

The popular problem is still—Hammurabi and Moses ; and Dr Johns 
argues for a position which is preferable to that formerly adopted by myself, 
with others, He makes generous reference to my own book, and therefore 
I may be allowed to mention that it was written a dozen years ago in 
the midst of the Babel-Bible controversy. ‘The absolute dependence of 
Palestinian culture upon that of Babylonia was a commonplace. The 
German school—that of Berlin in particular—found it the most natural 
thing in the world that Palestine should be swamped by Babylonian might 
and culture. The discovery of Hammurabi’s code seemed to bring con- 
vincing proof of this view. But the code showed differences as well as 
resemblances, and some of us were more concerned to emphasise the former. 
At the same time, I took the usual critical view of the “development” of 
Israelite history and thought, and did not recognise the serious difficulties 
underlying the traditional framework. Dr Johns now comes forward and 
lays stress upon the existence of ready-made laws, presupposed by the 
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Mosaic law—laws against which Israelite legal reforming zeal is aj 
In effect, the questions of influence have been too crudely stated, and. 
tendency has been to argue for extreme positions. It is difficult nop 
agree in the main with Dr Johns’ moderate position. The Elephant 
papyri of the fifth century 8.c., and the details of Talmudic law, combj 
to indicate the prevalence of Babylonian usage, and on a priori gro 
one is now tempted to ask why the traces of the Babylonian code are} 
more clearly seen in the Old Testament. The accumulation of exter 
evidence forces one to change the approach and to look at the @ 
Testament in the background of archeological and other data. Tf 
the absence of influence in certain directions which now gains a ; 
significance. q 
But Dr Johns, though very suggestive, is perhaps not so helpfil al 
regards the biblical evidence. His attitude to the “critical ” position] 
general has not allowed him to do sufficient justice to the fact that d 
date or relative order of written sources is not to be confused with ¢ 
antiquity of the. contents. Nor do his references to the evolution | 
development of law and history adequately recognise the real comple 
of a group of problems which are by no means imaginary. The detail 
inquiries have become far more intricate, and their nature can be i 
trated among ourselves. A man may have a Weltanschauung, but j 
not therefore a German one; and a “ never-to-be-forgotten ” style may mt 
be of direct Teutonic influence. Again, the peasant does not necess 
manifest the influence that is seen on a contemporary higher level, 
in academical circles ; and when in any given case we are struck with 
absence of an influence which might have been expected, it remains to @ 
whether the absence is due to date (prior to the influence) or to envird 
ment (outside the influence). Questions of this stamp have placed @ 


older problems in a rather different light ; and when Dr Johns atten p ( 
to co-ordinate the purely legal or sociological data with the traditions@h 


Israelite history I think he overlooks, as I also did, the deeper ques 
which first demand attention — the questions relating to our 4 
perspective of the course of events. 


Srantrey A. Coox. 
CAMBRIDGE. 








